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ARTICLE I1—REV. JAMES DIXON, D.D.* 


‘Tue visit of the Rev. Dr. Dixon to the United States, as the 


accredited messenger of ‘ue Wesleyan Church of Great Britain to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, has left a very agree- 
able impression, not only upon the members of the General Con- 
ference, but upon all who met him in personal intercourse. In ex- 


pressing this opinion, we apprehend that we echo the universal sen- 


timent of the church he was deputed to visit. Certainly we have 
heard nothing to the contrary. Although thoroughly Anglican in 
his feelings, a right loyal subject of the British crown, and a sincere 
and ardent admirer of the British constitution, as he was always 
prompt to avow; there was yet so much of urbanity and kindness, 
of candotr and liberality, of Christian courtesy and meekness, in his 
brief intercourse with his American brethren, and such cordial, un- 
affected sympathy with their religious sentiments and feelings, that 
national peculiarities were mutually forgotten, and he sojourned 
among them only as a friend and “brother beloved,” a member of the 
same household of faith, a partaker of the common salvation, and a 
co-inheritor of the same blessed promises. 

Individually, we scarcely anticipated so perfect and cordial a unity 
between Dr. Dixon and his cis-Atlantic brethren. ‘Our knowledge 


of him, as has been elsewhere said, was slight, and came rather in the 


form of observation than of personal acquaintance; but we were not 
alone in the almost apprehensions we entertained upon the subject. 
Unanimous as was the British Conference in the selection of him as 


* The writer of this article published some time since, among other sketches, one 
of the Rev. Dr. Dixon. It was very brief and imperfect, and was in consequence 
omitted from his volume of “ Sketches of Wesleyan Preachers.” Much additional 
information, and a more correct estimate of his subject, have, the writer conceives, 
been wrought into the present “ sketch.” 
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their representative, there were those in this country, who, like our- 
selves had some knowledge of the Doctor, who doubted the wisdom 
of the choice. The principal reason for this opinion, was a fear that 
the reverend gentleman could not readily adapt himself to American 
habits of thought and action. He was known to be a loyalist of the 
most loyal sort; and it was scarcely to be expected, judging from 
experience, that such a one would see or acknowledge any good in 
this Nazareth of a republic. We did the gentleman an injustice by 
these surmisings; an injustice founded upon a forgetfulness of the 
mature Christian graces that adorn his character. We regard the 
bearing of Dr. Dixon, during the whole of his sojourn in the United 
States, as a fine exemplification of that ripe fruit of a regenerate 
heart—that true meekness of spirit that is perfected only by deep 
personal piety and rich experience in the things of God—which in 
honour prefers another to itself. Coming from that which we recog- 
nize as the parent country to one yet in the first century of its na- 
tional existence, the institutions and people of which are in his own 
land greatly misunderstood and often misrepresented; delegated in 
the supreme legislature of the English Wesleyan Church to visit, as 
their representative, their sister churches on this continent, him- 
self having once filled the highest office in the gift of that venerable 
body; it would have excited little surprise had he manifested some 
hesitation about acknowledging the good he saw, or had he seen it 
only with an uncongenial and distrustful bias. But he manifested 
no such disposition. He mingled with the Christian families, stood 
in the holy sanctuaries dispensing the bread of life, sat in the 
church councils of a rival country, and saw her prosperity under 
institutions, civil, political, and ecclesiastical, adverse, it may almost 
be said, to those of his native land, not only without “envy, jealousy, 
and uncharitableness,” but with a sympathetic joy that often found 
willing utterance in sincere and hearty congratulations. For these 
and other sufficient reasons, it seems “meet and right” that a bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Dixon should accompany the fine portrait 
which our publishers, with commendable enterprise, have imported 
as an embellishment for the present number of the Review. 

The Rev. Dr. Dixon commenced his itinerancy in 1812, and prior 
to the Conference of 1824 had travelled in the following circuits :— 
Hereford, Kington, Brecon, Cardiff, Luton, and Gloucester. We 
have not access to any records of these early years of his ministerial 
life, but conclude that his labours were more than usually acceptable, 
as we find him fulfilling a second appointment of two years in one 
of the circuits, after an absence of only four years. The appoint- 
ments themselves are not important, but this is no criterion by which 
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to judge of a young preacher’s talents or general qualifications in 
that day. To an extent much beyond the present practice, young 
men were then required to spend their first ten or twelve years in 
what are technically called “hard,” or “poor,” or “country” circuits. 
Experience is, we fear, developing the serious inconveniences of a 
departure from this practice on the part of the British Conference. 
Within the last fifteen or twenty years a class of young men have 
entered the Wesleyan ministry, in education and attainments supe- 
rior to the majority of their predecessors. These, of course, have 
been eagerly sought after by the larger towns and circuits, the influ- 
ential and official men of which have earnestly pressed their claims 
upon the Conference. Those claims have in a variety of instances 
been acceded to, as the annual stations of the preachers prove. The 
character of the Wesleyan ministry has within the time named un- 
dergone, and is still undergoing, an important change. The Theo- 
logical Institution, originally, doubtless, an effect of the very change 
that was going on, has become a most potent cause of the transfor- 
mation which is in progress. Every year adds to the number of 
educated men in the British itinerancy; and every year the claims 
of the larger towns and circuits interfere more and more with the 
business of stationing the preachers. The difficulties experienced 
by the Conference of 1848, in this respect, are represented to have 
been greater than at any former time. This demand for young 
preachers was at the foundation of the difficulty. Whether it is pos- 
sible now to return to the original custom, or whether it is “too 
late,” it is difficult to say. “Uneasiness will be experienced in either 
case. If the Conference resolve to retrace their steps, they will be 
strongly opposed by those who are now accommodated; while to 
abide by the modern practice will augment the embarrassments 
which already press heavily upon the appointing power. 

In 1824 Dr. Dixon was stationed on the Gibraltar mission, but 
returned to England in 1825, at the Conference of which year he was 
appointed to the Wakefield circuit. He laboured there for three 
years with great acceptability and usefulness. At this time the 
heart of Englang was deeply moved by the anti-slavery agitation. — 
Dr. Dixon took an active part in that discussion, and thence his 
popularity as a public speaker may be dated. The question was 
almost universally regarded as one that involved national honour and 
Christian principle, and called into public life many who had before 
pursued in private action the even tenour of their way. The prevail- 
ing excitement laid violent hands upon the subject of this article, 
and pressed him into its service. The topic was happily introduced 
into his missionary speeches. As we have elsewhere said, the 
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advocacy of the principles of human freedom lighted up new fires 
in his soul, and brought out a power of popular argumentation and 
impassioned utterance which astonished those who knew him only as 
a sound divine and useful preacher. Asserting a great principle, 
the right of all men, while of sound mind and untainted of crime, 
to personal freedom, he had entered upon a contest, the magnitude 
and congeniality of which aroused his energies, and allowed of a 
greater latitude of declamation than he conceived was consistent 
with the more solemn duty of pulpit exercises. 

Our first knowledge of Dr. Dixon, other than by report, was 
obtained under such circumstances. He was invited to speak at a 
missionary meeting in a manufacturing town a few miles from 
Wakefield. His growing fame as a public speaker had raised 
expectation very high. Either our memory is sadly at fault, or the 
Doctor’s physique has undergone a remarkable change since that 
time. We had the pleasure of spending a couple of hours with him 
at the hospitable mansion of a common friend, on the evening of the 
day on which he arrived at New-York, and should scarcely have 
recognized him. We incline to think, however, that memory has 
been faithful to her trust, and that the reverend gentleman’s appear- 
ance zs much altered; and are confirmed in this modest estimate 
of our memorial capacity by the fact, that an earlier portrait than 
that now presented to the reader exactly corresponds with our youth- 
ful recollection; while all who saw Dr. Dixon during his recent visit, 
will concede that the accompanying portrait gives his present fea- 
tures with great fidelity. The head, at the time to which we refer, 
appeared much more massive; but that might be partly the effect 
of the large quantity of hair, of palpable iron-gray, which then 
covered it, and projected in almost every possible direction. His 
frame too was more sinewy and elastic, and the chest appeared 
broader and altogether more expansive; and there was a subdued 
springiness about his movements which is now apparently lost. It 
must be remembered, however, that he was then in the full vigour of 
his working days, and was excited by a subject, the inspiration of 
which seemed to act upon his physical as well as mental organiza- 
tion. There was then too a peculiar glimmer or twinkle about the 
eyes, and a contraction of the muscles or nerves in that locality, 
which have now disappeared. The voice, too, was much less orétund 
and mellow than it now is; but his utterance was then, as now, de- 
liberate, weighty, and dignified, and in keeping with the thoughts it 
embodied. 

The leading proposition in Dr. Dixon’s address was, that “slavery 
and Christianity were incompatible.” We have heard the reverend 
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gentleman frequently, both from the missionary platform and the 
pulpit, but never when in true, fervid, burning eloquence, he sur- 
passed that speech. Upon the theme he was at home. It chimed 
with the noble impulses of his benevolent heart. The thoughts 
seemed to be the beatings of his own pulse, and words only made 
them audible. Vehement, as the advocate of liberty, as the logician, 
he held his feelings under control, while he laid down his propo- 
sitions and expounded his arguments; then “words that burned” 
streamed forth upon the audience as he forced his premises to their 
conclusions, and rebuked those who could inflict upon their fellow- 
men an intolerable bondage both of body and mind—his clear, bell- 
like voice ringing through every part of the house, and the audience 
enwrapped in almost the silence of the grave. Declamation is not 
Dr. Dixon’s forte; but on that occasion he seemed carried beyond 
himself; and his conclusion was as fine a specimen of that kind of 
oratory as we remember ever to have heard. 

At the Conference of 1828 Dr. Dixon was appointed to one of the 
London circuits, and remained in London until the Conference of 
1833. The popularity he had acquired in the provinces he more 
than sustained in the metropolis, although during that five years 
some of the mightiest men of Methodism’s host surrounded him; 
and there were men of no ordinary prowess, belonging to other 
denominations, to compete with. His next appointment was at 
Liverpool, where he commanded large congregations. At the Con- 
ference of 1837 he was appointed superintendent of the Sheffield 
West circuit, which then contained 2,242 members, and employed 
four travelling, and about fifty local preachers. We apprehend that 
nowhere in the British connexion are the capacity of Methodism to 
do good, and its actual workings, more favourably shown than in this 
circuit, in which, according to statistics compiled in 1845, there were 
employed, including preachers, class-leaders, prayer-leaders, tract- 
distributors, Sunday-school teachers, &ec., 1,323 agents, who held 
31,584 meetings every year; being an average of 637 religious ser- 
vices in each week on one Wesleyan circuit. 

By his judicious administration of the affairs of this important _ 
circuit, Dr. Dixon secured the fullest confidence of his ministerial 
brethren and of the society in Sheffield. He held the appointment 
for three years, and left the onerous charge with the heart-felt regrets 
of the people. At the Conference of 1840 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Third Manchester Circuit, and thus came more 
immediately within the sphere of our own observation. We had 
now the privilege of hearing him from the pulpit in the ordinary 
routine of his ministry, which, far more than occasional sermons, is 
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the test of a preacher’s capabilities, and the criterion by which his 
mental calibre is to be judged. We incline to think that at this 
time Dr. Dixon was at the meridian of his popularity. Not that we 
would intimate that since then his sun has been going down, but 
simply, that during the latter two years at Sheffield, and the first at 
Manchester, he preached some of the greatest sermons he ever 
delivered, and was more sought after by those who admired an 
elevated, almost philosophical style of preaching, than at any other 
period of his ministry. There was at that time a strong vein of 
philosophy in his more elaborated discourses. But then it was 


“ Philosophy baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love,” 


and not “philosophy falsely so called.” He dealt mainly with great 
principles and logical sequences: he loved to expatiate upon the 
harmonies of the gospel economy; to take general and lofty views, 
and to impress them by reiteration; and often reminded his hearers 
of Dr. Chalmers by the variety of phases in which he would present 
the same thought, as well as by the construction of his sentences. 
In speaking of Dr. Dixon’s popularity, we must observe that in kind 
it is peculiar to himself. It is not universal, like Dr. Newton’s; nor 
confined to one class of hearers, like that of Bramwell and John Smith. 
Perhaps we might justly say that his preaching is especially attract- 
ive to men of intellect, differing from that.of his ever to be honoured 
father-in-law, the Rev. Richard Watson, in compass and elevation 
of thought, and from that of his cotemporary, the Rev. Dr. Bunting, 
in theological fulness and terseness, yet drawing a similar class of 
hearers around him. While he commends himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God by his fidelity and earnestness, there 
is yet an air of grandeur about his preaching—an imposing mental 
attitude, so to speak—which keeps inferior minds from sympathy 
or intimate oneness of feeling; and in his more elaborate discourses, 
those which have been carefully wrought out in the retirement of the 
study and the closet, there is an amount of thought which only an 
active, intelligent mind can appreciate. 

In these remarks we are to be understood as speaking of Dr. 
Dixon as he appeared from seven to ten years ago. If the com- 
ments upon his preaching which appeared in the religious papers 
while he was in America, are just, his style of preaching has under- 
gone as great a change as his personal appearance. We are inclined 
to think such a change has taken place, and that there is more of 
rich and sweet simplicity in his ministration of the word than for- 
merly. ‘The following description of our present subject, from the 
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pen of the respected editor of the Ladies’ Repository, first directed 
our attention to this alteration in the Doctor’s style, while it amused 
us not a little by its homely illustration :— 

“A solid and venerable-looking head, a clean old English face, a 
sweet, but penetrating blue eye, and a most agreeable group of per- 
sonal traits, among which British self-dependence, tempered by 
cheerful piety and good sense, is chief, would render him conspicuous 
in a crowd. He is a good speaker, though not an orator; and makes _ 
a lasting rather than a sudden impression on his hearers. It is 
amusing to sit and watch him during the delivery of one of his ear- 
nest speeches. You can see, almost, the thought getting birth, his 
* intellect moves so slowly. Then the heart comes up and covers it 
all over with a thick crust of sugar. At last the idea comes down- 
ward to the mouth, and there it lies rolling over and over between 
the old man’s smacking rich lips, as if it were a piece of manna ora 
choice sweetmeat. Then out it comes, sugar, manna, sweetmeat, 
as it is, setting your own lips to smacking just as his do. So it 
goes through a whole speech or sermon, the audience presenting, all 
the while, the spectacle of an eating multitude, only their food is 
invisible.” 

We saw also, in the journals of the day, reports of sermons by 
Dr. Dixon, which led to the belief that he was more careful! to 
appear as an experimental than as a great preacher while he was 
among us; and for this we were somewhat prepared by the brief 
personal interview already alluded to. In perfect keeping with this 
view, also, is the fact that when, by the unanimous vote of the 
General Conference, he was solicited to furnish a copy of his sermon 
before that body, for publication, it came out that he had no manu- 
script of it, and was compelled to qualify his compliance with the 
gratifying request, by the condition of finding time to write it out 
when he returned to England. From all this we infer some change, 
though it may not be great. It may be that the Doctor, knowing his 
American brethren only as Methodists, resolved to go in and out 
among them only in the primitive simplicity of a Methodist preacher; 
and that, in fact, the Dr. Dixon of 1848 is the Dr. Dixon of 1840 
socllowed and ripened by age, bearing Christian salutations to his — 
brethren in the faith, determined to know nothing among them but 
Christ and him crucified, giving full play to the innate benevolence 
of his heart, and charged with the fulness of the blessings of the 
gospel of peace. 

In 1841 Dr. Dixon was elected President of the Conference. The 
duties of that office he discharged with eminent ability and imper- 
tiality, and greatly to the satisfaction of all his brethren. Doubts 
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which were entertained of his practical business qualifications 
were proved to be entirely unfounded. Of his ecclesiastico- 
political views we have no knowledge. Our impression is that he 
takes little part in Conference discussions. We should not think 
him fluent or skilful in debate. His mental action is correct rather 
than rapid. He is an observer rather than a talker. He possesses 
a sound judgment; and in the laboratory of his own mind can closely 
, analyze an argument, and strip a discussion of its extrancous matter. 
He forms clear and decided opinions, which are not readily renounced, 
though never offensively protruded upon others. 

In accordance with established usage, Dr. Dixon preached the — 
' “Conference Sermon” in 1842. It was a seasonable and able 
defence of Wesleyan Methodism against the assaults of the “high” 
party in the Church of England. Clergymen of that denomination 
at that time had seemed to vie with each other in heaping indignities 
upon the Methodists, in some instances refusing to allow their dead 
to be interred in the church-yard, on the excuse that such was 
“consecrated ground ;” and in many cases refusing to read the 
burial service over the bodies of those who had not been baptized by 
clergymen of the Establishment—even over those of infants—on the 
insulting plea that they were “heretical remains.” Of course, 
redress and protection against such barbarities were invoked by an 
appeal to the law, the “Committee of Privileges” carrying the 
matter to the highest ecclesiastical tribunal, and with success. In 
the mean time the High-Church prints teemed with abuse of the 
Methodist preachers, whose right to the ministerial character and 
functions they strenuously denied. In the correspondence which 
necessarily followed the outrages spoken of, the common courtesies 
which mark the intercourse of gentlemen were thrown aside by 
these exclusives, and the harmless title of “Reverend” studiously 
avoided when speaking of or writing to Wesleyan clergymen. The 
omission itself was of no moment, but rather gratifying than other- 
wise, seeing what kind of men exclusively claimed the title. - But the 
animus that prompted the studied indignity was no less discredit- 
able. Indeed, a simultaneous movement appeared throughout the 
less tolerant sections of the national Church to anathematize Method- 
ism, and, if possible, crush its growing power. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. Dixon delivered his Conference 
sermon. It effectually disposed of the whole question. By the 
unanimous request of the Conference it was subsequently published 
in an enlarged form, with the title, “Methodism in its Onigin, 
Edonomy, and Present Position.” The work will long be recog- 
nized as a triumphant vindication of the claims of Wesleyan Me- 
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thodist preachers as divinely appointed and attested ministers of the 
gospel, and of the people under their charge as legitimately within 
the pale of the New Testament Church. The equivocal position in 
which the assailants were placed by the facts and arguments of the 
discourse, was the natural consequence of a provoked examination 
of their exclusive claims. It would much enhance the interest of 
this article to introduce a synopsis of the work; but it is published 
at the Book-Room, and is accessible to all readers. In this, able 
treatise the title of “Tue MretHopist CouRcH” was, we believe for © 
the first time in England, boldly claimed, and defended by unan- 
swerable arguments. 

Dr. Dixon has published, besides the important treatise just 
spoken of, a “Memoir of the Rev. William E. Miller,’ who died in 
Sheffield in 1840. We have a vivid recollection of this aged minis- 
ter, who was for many years a supernumerary in Sheffield. Often 
have we seen the venerable old gentleman, with locks white as 
driven snow, traversing the streets, or halting, and laying his 
friendly hand upon a passing youngster, drop half a dozen words of 
godly counsel in his ear, bless him, and bid him God speed. The 
aged minister was “instant in season and out of season,” as some 
perhaps might think, in this duty. Often have we seen him, too, in 
the sanctuary, his fine figure bent slightly forward as he strove to 
hear the word of life, and his benevolent countenance beaming with 
sweet delight as he meditated upon the truths he had himself so 
often taught. Mr. Miller was passionately fond of music, was him- 
self no ordinary musician and composer, some of his tunes being 
great favourites with the English Methodists to this day. With 
this foreknowledge, we took up Dr. Dixon’s Memoir with perhaps 
over-wrought expectation, and experienced commensurate disap- 
pointment in the reading. The plan of the work is objectionable— 
is too formal and methodical—being rather a series of essays upon 
the principles embodied in the main facts of Mr. Miller’s life than a 
biography. 

About the same time, Dr. Dixon, who was always an earnest 
opponent of Popery—and whom, it just occurs to us, we once heard 
deliver a masterly argument at a missionary meeting, proving that — 
Ireland’s much talked of evils sprang directly from her connexion 
with Popery—published, “The Present Position and Aspects of 
Popery, and the Duty of Exposing the Errors of Papal Rome;” and 
“Letters on the Duties of Protestants with Regard to Popery.” 
And in 1843 he published a sermon preached on the occasion of the 
death of the Rev. Thomas Galland, A. M.—a man of a remarkably 
independent and generous spirit, respected and beloved through the 
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whole Connexion. We are not aware that he has published any- 
thing else. 

We now approach the time when Dr. Dixon visited this country 
as the representative of the British Connexion. Of that visit 
little need be said in addition to our observations in an early 
part of this article. In common with American Methodists gene- 
rally, we regret that he did not appear more in public during 
his brief sojourn among us; and especially that in New-York none 
had the opportunity of hearing him preach. We believe, however, 
that in this he acted from what he conceived to be duty, if not, 
indeed, under the imperious obligation of necessity. We apprehend 
that he laboured more or less under indisposition during the whole 
of his visit. He was suffering from a severe cold on his arrival, and 
was far from being in good health when he returned to New-York 
on the eve of his departure for his home. He, no doubt, did what 
he could before his visit to Canada, where his duties were sufficiently 
onerous for one in robust health, and to him, we can readily sup- 
pose, so debilitating as to justify him in refraining from farther 
public duty, in view of the change of climate and habits to which he 
had so long been, and was still to be, exposed—changes which his 
predecessor, Dr. Newton, would scarcely feel. We have reason to 
know that Dr. Dixon was much gratified and delighted by his visit ; 
that the country excited his admiration and wonder; and that the 
kindness everywhere shown him by the American people generally, 
and especially by his Methodist brethren, won his cordial affection 
and esteem. Nor was he slow to declare this during his brief 
sojourn in Canada, nor to speak of the high destiny which he saw 
in the future for this people and continent. 

There are circumstances connected with the reappearance of Dr. 
Dixon upon the floor of the British Conference, for which we find it 
difficult to account, except upon an hypothesis, which, with our 
general knowledge of the English preachers, we cannot adopt. 
Most readers of this article will understand that we refer to the 
significant utterance of the word “query,” by one of the preachers 
on the platform, (said to be Mr. Scott,) while Dr. Dixon was giving 
expression to sentiments of unabated loyalty to English Methodism, 
and to the delay in calling for his report, which resulted in its 
not being presented to the Conference. We have sought, and 
expected to receive, authentic information upon this matter; but, 
practically lessened as the distance between the two countries now 
is, we have not yet received the desired information. The two 
circumstances taken together have an awkward appearance. Sill, 
we think that the delay in calling for the report, which has been 
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construed into an intentional slight upon Dr. Dixon, (and through 
him, in some degree, upon the Methodist Episcopal Church,) 
was not caused by the fear that the tone of the document would be 
too laudatory of what he saw, and that it is capable of a more pro- 
bable as well as a more charitable solution. 

In the first place, we do not think the British Conference would 
be guilty of such littleness, and such incongruousness of action, as 
to prejudge and deliberately shut out or smother, without a hearing, 
the official report of its own representative, whom 1é had, by accla- 
mation, “affectionately requested” to undertake such a mission; 
nor that it would be so discourteous to one of its members, so 
deservedly and universally esteemed as Dr. Dixon is, and one who 
had once held the highest official station within its gift. Secondly, 
supposing that Dr. Dixon’s views were likely to prove unpalatable 
(which we doubt) to the Conference, we do not see how they could 
have become generally known to that body. That the Doctor is not 
the man to conceal any sentiments which he holds to be just, must. 
be conceded. But he only landed in England a very few days before 
the Conference met, and therefore could not have disseminated 
his views among men coming from all parts of the country. They 
might have been transmitted from Canada by correspondence, or in 
his own letters; but this could have been done only to a very limited 
extent. And if the information had been assiduously circulated in 
the Conference, there were men there curious enough, and others pug- 
nacious,enough, to have called the more earnestly for the reading of 
the report on that very account. And, thirdly, the delay appears to 
have been unavoidable or accidental, and was so spoken of by the 
President, Dr. Newton, who is not the man to misrepresent a fact. 
We know that the Conference was oppressed with the magnitude 
and difficulties of its regular business; so much so, that important 
matters, of which regular notices were given at the former Confer- 
ence, and in one instance, we believe, two years before, were post- 
poned by common consent. The difficulty of adjusting the stations 
would alone account for the delay. ‘They occupied a much longer 
time than was anticipated, extending over several sessions. This 
was business that could not be suspended, and was, we suspect, in 
conjunction with the excitement it occasioned, the real cause of the 
difficulty. Dr. Newton is reported to have said, when attention was 
called to the matter, that he had fixed upon that evening (the even- 
ing of the day on which the stations were disposed of, if we are 
correctly informed) for the hearing of the report. On the other 
hand, the significant expression uttered during the Doctor’s salu- 
tatory, and which called forth a fitting and manly rebuke from him, 
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shows that individual jealousy had been excited; unless, indeed, 
the remark was intended to be merely playful, as, from the well- 
known good humour of the gentleman who is reported to have 
uttered it, we strongly incline to think it was. As the matter 
ended, there can, of course, be no report from Dr. Dixon published 
in the “Minutes of Conference” for 1848, those documents being 
confined to the official, journalized action of the body. Whether the 
reverend gentleman will wait until the Conference of 1849 before he 
renders his report, or whether, on his personal responsibility, he 
will give it to the public, remains to be seen. Whenever it is 
forthcoming, it will, we fully expect, do justice alike to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in the United States, and to the American 
people generally, for that he was very favourably inipressed by his 
visit is notorious; and that he will fearlessly and frankly say all 
that is in his heart, is to be inferred from his known integrity and 
candour. It is not to be expected, however, that he would consider 
everything perfect: that he saw, either in Methodism or in Ameriea; 
and having full confidence in Dr. Dixon’s friendliness of feeling and 
soundness of judgment, it may be well to prepare our minds to 
receive, with all kindness, anything he may say unfavourable to us, 
or unpalatable, and to profit thereby, rather than, as perhaps we 
have too often done, destroy the benefit of the counsel by charging 
the counsellor with prejudice. “Faithful are the wounds of a friend; 
but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 


P. S. We have before us the “ Minutes” for 1848. No mention 
is made of Dr. Dixon’s visit or report. We learn, however, from 
other sources, that he has embodied the narrative of his visit to 
America in a lecture or lectures, which he has delivered in Bir- 
mingham. Of the substance of his discourse we have yet no infor- 
mation. 
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Art. IL—THE LORD’S DAY, THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


1. The True Sabbath Embraced and Observed. By Elder Samurt Davipson, many 
years a regular Baptist Minister; now Pastor of the Seventh-Day Baptist Church 
in Shiloh, New-Jersey. New-York: published by the American Sabbath Tract 


Society. No. 10. 

2. Religious Liberty Endangered by Legislative Enactments. An Appeal to the Friends 
of Equal Rights and Religious Freedom in the United States, from the Seventh-Day 
Baptist General Conference. New-York: published by the American Sabbath 
Tract Society. No. 11. 

3. The Sabbath Manual. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. By Rev. Justin Epwarps, D.D. Pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau-street, New-York. 

4. Tracts of the Lord’s-day Society. Nos. 1-31. London. 

5. “ Tracts of the Times” on the Sabbath. No. 1-5. Glasgow. 

6. Statement of the Proceedings of the Sabbath Alliance. By R. K. Grevitxe, LL.D. 


WE have placed the titles of these works, selected from many on the 
same subject, at the head of this article, to indicate a prominent fact 
in the consciousness of the Christian and anti-Christian world of the 
present age. The fact to which we refer, is a profound conviction 
of the vital relation existing between the Christian Sabbath and the 
Christian religion. Infidelity begins to perceive clearly that this 
broad outwork of the Church must fall before the citadel can be 
reached; and that if a clear breach be made here, the remaining work 
of desolation will be easy and brief. Hence, in the conventions, 
anniversaries, and periodicals by which it is aping the outward or- 
ganization and agencies of the Church, the Sabbath is one of the great 
grievances complained of, and one of the great “abuses” attacked. 
The tyranny of allowing man and beast one day in seven to rest 
from the toils of life, and the injustice of laws that prevent the 
daring fanatic and the unscrupulous employer from invading the 
peaceful enjoyment of this privilege, are proclaimed with a rueful 
length of visage, and a dolorous tone of complaint, that are supremely 
ludicrous. ‘The farce in this case, however, is rather broad, even for 
“a discerning public.” The complaint, that laws protecting the 
Christian community in the enjoyment of a quiet Sabbath are 
tyrannical—coming not from those who regard these laws and feel — 
their operation, but from those who disregard and ‘disobey them; 
and from those who in the next breath will not obscurely hint that 
they feel the same tyranny in the laws that protect you in the en- 
joyment of your own farm, your own homestead, and your own wife; 
and that the freedom they claim in the one case is but a step toward 
the freedom they desire in the other—has something in it so utterly 
and ridiculously preposterous, that we marvel the father of lies should 
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have ever fallen upon an expedient so barefaced, so insolent, and so 
clumsy. It sounds too much like the conscientious objections we 
might conceive wolves making to sheep-folds, and burglars to patent 
locks and salamander safes. 

Despairing of success in this mode of attack, Infidelity has adopted 
another more ingenious, if not more effectual. Discovering that the 
religious feeling of the American people lies too deep to allow any 
institution that is rooted in it to be overturned, it has determined 
to assail the Sabbath through the very feeling that forms its 
strongest support. Accordingly it has exchanged the hoof and horns 
for the sheep’s clothing, and in the wig and gown of criticism under- 
takes to show that there is no Divine warrant for keeping holy the 
first day of the week. Books and pamphlets advocating this view, 
with some show of argument, have been circulated extensively through 
the country; and in some instances laid in large numbers, by the 
hands of avowed infidels, on the desks of our legislative halls, for the 
purpose of procuring the obliteration of every recognition of the 
Lord’s day that now appears on the statute-books of our States. 

On the other hand, Christians, both in England and America, 
manifest with equal clearness a growing sense of the importance of 
the Sabbath, and their determination to cling to it as at once the 
hope, the privilege, and the right of the Christian world. Hence 
alliances and unions have been formed, conventions held, tracts 
written, premiums offered for dissertations on particular aspects of the 
subject, and a wide and active interest excited in the mind of the 
Church in favour of a better observance of the Sabbath. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that in spite of the awakened 
intelligence of Christians to this subject, there is still much indis- 
tinctness of conception as to the real strength of the warrant on 
which we observe the first day of the week as the day of rest. With 
many, who are intelligent readers of the Bible, it is received as a 
matter of authority rather than a matter of argument; and they are 
unable to assign the same clear and satisfactory reason for their 
practice in this case, that they can in others. 

We propose, therefore, to present some of the grounds on which 
we base the right and duty of observing the first day of the week, 
or the Lord’s day, as the Christian Sabbath. 

In order that the ground of discussion may be narrowed as much 
as possible, we premise that we do not intend to argue at length the 
moral nature and perpetual obligation of the law of the Sabbath. If 
it be true that our physical and moral powers demand its hal- 
lowed repose, as imperiously as they demand any other insti- 
tution that God has given us—if without it those powers dete- 
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riorate and suffer, and if this necessity is so great that “the 
Sabbath was made for man”—it were a most surprising thing if a 
benevolent Creator had left man without a Sabbath in any age of the 
Church. And so strong is this presumption, that we would demand 
clear assurance of so cruel and fatal a neglect. But if, instead of 
such assurance, we see its hallowed light resting in quiet beauty on 
the sinless scenes of Paradise; if we see it stand side by side with 
the marriage relation, a relic of Eden’s purity and Eden’s peace; if 
we see its traces, like gleams of sunshine, appear along the dim line 
of patriarchal history in the stated seasons of worship, and the heb- 
domadal division of time which appears repeatedly after the flood, in 
both sacred and profane records; if we find its observance restored 
from the universal prostration of ordinances and institutions in 
Egypt, before the giving of either the Decalogue or the Ceremonial 
Law; if we find it restored and appearing in the Sinaitic Law, in 
terms that evidently point back to a previous knowledge and observ- 
ance of it; if we find it standing among nine other enactments in 
that sacred statute-book, whose enduring tablets were graven by 
the finger of the Eternal, and one jot or tittle of whose demands shall 
never pass away; if we find it afterward kept distinct from all cere- 
monial usages, and appearing in high and royal authority above 
every other institution, in the earnestness and frequency of its incul- 
cation, in the variety of reasons urged for its reverent observance, in 
the garland of song wreathed around it in the Psalms, and in the 
girdling wall of menace and warning, promise and blessing, with which 
it is fenced in the prophecies; if when Christ came he recognized 
its obligation both by precept and example, vindicated it from Phari- 
saical superstitions, rescued it from an overlying mass of traditional 
bigotry, placed it on a higher basis of dignity and authority than be- 
fore, and gave it submissive reverence in more than half a score of 
distinctly recorded instances in his ministry—if all these facts clus- _ 
ter around the history and law of the Sabbath, we are forced to re- 
gard it as an institution always existing, and always binding on the 
Church. Hence we assume this point without any farther argument. 

We also concede that no merely human power can alter the law 
of the Sabbath in any particular; and that, if altered at all, it must . 
be by the same authority on which it was originally instituted. The 
only question then that remains is, Has God made a transfer of 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week ? 

The evidence on which we are warranted to receive this transfer 
must be similar to that on which we receive other articles of our 
faith. God has declared his will by various modes of manifesta- 
tion. Sometimeshe has announced it in the most explicit terms; 
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at other times he has left it to be gathered by inference from several 
particulars. ‘Thus, before the utterance of the fourth commandment, 
the Sabbath was binding on the patriarchs; but this obligation was 
with many of them not a matter of direct revelation, but an inference 
that such was the primitive revelation. 

There are many things likewise in New Testament times, con- 
cerning which we are left to infer the will of God from differen facts, 
rather than informed of it by a formal statement. Thus, we infer the 
passing away of many Jewish rites and ceremonies; the right of 
women to the Lord’s Supper; the duty of social and family prayer; 
and the discipline and worship of the house of God. It is thus, also, 
with the canonical authority of much of the Scriptures. Let the 
man who demands the will of God, in ipsissimus verbis, that the 
Sabbath shall be transferred from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, furnish similar proof of the canonical authority of the Epistle 
of James, the Epistle of Jude, or the Revelation, and we will comply 
with his demand. If however, he receives these books as canonical, 
mainly, if not exclusively, because they were so received by the pri- 
mitive Church during the continuance of inspired men, he could not 
fairly object: if we furnished him with no other evidence than this in 
regard to the Lord’s day. If however, we can furnish him not only 
the same kind of proof in a stronger degree, but also independent 
evidence of this transfer, he surely cannot demur to the Divine 
authority of the Lord’s day as the Christian Sabbath. Such evi- 
dence we think will be afforded by establishing a few propositions. 

I. The change in question could be made without destroying the 
institution of the Sabbath. 

The slightest inspection of the Sabbatic law will show us that it 
includes two things essentially distinct :—first, the Sabbath or rest 
itself; and, secondly, the day on which that Sabbath is placed. It is 
declared in the fourth commandment, that in six days the Lord cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, and rested on the seventh; wherefore 
the Lord blessed, not the seventh day, as such, but the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it. If, as is alleged in this controversy, the seventh day 
and the Sabbath are identical and therefore interchangeable terms, 
we reduce the fourth commandment to an absurdity. Let us make 
the substitution, and see the result: “Remember the seventh day to 
keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work; but 
the seventh day is the seventh day of the Lord thy God,” &c. This 
substitution converts the command into sheer nonsense, and proves 
unanswerably that the Sabbath is distinct from the day on which it 
is placed, and could originally, or at any subsequent time, have been 
placed on a different day without destroying the institution 
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The same thing appears from a fact in the Jewish history. We 
are told (2 Chron. xxxvi, 20, 21,) that the Jews were carried into cap- 
tivity “to fulfil the word of the Lord by Jeremiah, until the land had 
enjoyed her Sabbaths: for as long as she lay desolate she kept Sab- 
bath, to fulfil threescore and ten years.” Here, then, is a specific 
instance of the transfer of the Sabbaths neglected by the Jews, to 
the days and years of their captivity in Babylon. Such a transfer, 
however, would be impossible, unless the Sabbath or rest were dis- 
tinct from the period on which it was placed. 

The same principle is recognized by men in similar observances. 
, When our national Independence is celebrated on the third or 
fifth of July, in consequence of the fourth falling on the Sabbath, no 
one dreams that the celebration is vitiated, for the observance is 
distinct from the day. 

An examination of the fourth commandment more narrowly will 
confirm this view. What is its main object? Plainly not to render 
sacred any particular day, because of its position in a numerical 
series, but to sanctify the Sabbath, and to state that one-seventh of 
our time shall constitute that Sabbath. It does not determine any 
order of enumeration, but commands simply that after labouring six 
days we shall rest on the seventh. Hence those who keep the Lord’s 
day, obey the letter of the command; for they labour six days and 
rest on the seventh, in precise bedience to the law. It may be said, 
however, that we know that this enumeration began on a certain day. 
We grant it; but the fixing of this enumeration is something extra- 
neous to the commandment itself, which does not contain within 
itself any particular series, but is adapted to whatever date it may 
please God to affix as the period of the weekly Sabbath. 

But, more than this, it would be impossible for the command to 
prescribe any such definite time as the seventh-day theory demands, 
without involving an inextricable difficulty. If a particular set of 
hours is made sacred, and not one-seventh of our time, according to 
the common reckoning, those who are on opposite sides of the earth 
from the place where the command was first’ promulgated, will be 
involved in great embarrassment. It has been said, in extenuation 
of this difficulty, that as there was a first day in Eden, so there was 
a first day to its antipodes; and that the seventh day from that 
would be holy. But this does not reach the difficulty. It arises 
from the fact that in circumnavigating the globe a day is always lost 
or gained, according to the direction in which the voyager sails; so 
that two parties sailing in opposite directions and meeting on the 
other side of the globe, will find a day’s difference in their reckon- 
ing. Nor is this an imaginary difficulty. When the English sailors 
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first visited Pitcairn’s Island they arrived on Saturday, according 
to their reckoning, but found the natives, with John Adams at their 
head, keeping the Sabbath, because they had reached the island from 
the opposite direction. This must occur with every band of mis- 
sionaries or emigrants sailing in opposite directions. If, then, it be 
a particular set of hours, and not every seventh day that is made 
holy, whose reckoning must be adopted? This fact presents the 
very curious case of a theological dispute which would be completely 
destroyed by a voyage round the globe. If our brethren who keep 
Saturday were to sail to the Sandwich Islands by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and we who keep the Lord’s day should sail thither 
by way of Cape Horn, on reaching the Sandwich Islands our dispute 
would be annihilated; for we should both be found keeping the same 
day. A principle which leads to such confusion and difficulty, can- 
not be embodied in a law of God. The difficulty does not press on 
the view we have taken of the commandment; for, according to that 
view, it only requires the setting apart of one-seventh of our time to 
holy purposes, according to the common reckoning. 

For these reasons, we allege that the Sabbath is entirely distinct 
from the day on which it is placed; that it can be placed on- any 
day, according to any series that God may determine, without-affect- 
ing a letter of the fourth command; and that, should God see fit to 
_ place the hebdomadal season of rest on the eighth instead of the 
seventh day in the Jewish reckoning, it could be done not only with- 
out destroying the Sabbatic institution, but without affecting in the 
slightest degree the terms of the Sahbatic law; for still we should 
obey the law that says, “‘ Sia days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” This 
point, which is rightly made a vital one in the argument by the 
Sabbatarian, being clearly established, we are prepared for the next 
step in the proof. 

II. There are strong reasons for such a change of the day, leading 
us to expect that it would be made. 

The first reason is drawn from the nature of the Sabbath. The 
grand object of the Sabbatic institution is to afford a season of holy 
rest. In order that motives and recollections suitable for this pur- 
pose may be furnished, a day is selected which brings to our memory 
some of the wonderful works of God. During the Patriarchal dis- 
pensation, the work of Creation was selected, as the greatest with 
which the Church was then acquainted, and made the basis of Sab- 
bath memories and meditations. But if any greater work than this 
should be wrought by God for his people, whether it was greater 
absolutely in itself, or relatively to the conceptions of the Church, it 
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would seem proper that this work should also be commemorated by 
the Church in her Sabbatic observances. Accordingly, when the 
Mosaic Dispensation was set up, we find it ushered in by the stupen- 
dous scenes of the Exodus, in which God revealed himself more glo- 
riously and wonderfully to his chosen people than he had done in the 
work of creation. When, therefore, we come to examine the record 
of the restoration of Sabbath observance, we find not only that it is 
associated with the magnificent scenes of the Exodus, but that it was 
probably placed on the day when this deliverance was completed. 
That this day was the seventh in an astronomical series stretching 
from the creation, is a fact that does not appear on the record, and 
ought not to be assumed without proof. Having then been placed 
on a day in the Patriarchal Dispensation to commemorate its great- 
est benefit, and being in like manner placed on a day, as it would 
seem, in the Mosaic Dispensation to commemorate its greatest bene- 
fit; if, in the Christian Dispensation, there shall be a still greater 
benefit, we should naturally expect it to be commemorated in like 
manner. It must, however, be granted, that the work of redemption 
is a still grander display of God than either of the others; for it is the 
deliverance of souls, for the loss of one of which we are assured, by 
One who knew well their worth, the whole world would be a wretched 
compensation. Now, as if in express allusion to this point, the work 
of redemption is called in Scripture, “the new creation,” “the making 
all things new,” “the regeneration of all things,” “the creation of a 
new heavens and a new earth;” it will therefore follow, not only 
that it is a greater work than any that preceded it, but that 
the same reasons that required their commemoration on the 
Sabbath day, will, a fortiori, require it to be commemorated in like 
manner. 

We find some of these reasons also in the prophetic Scriptures. 
The intimations here must of course be conveyed with some obscu- 
rity; but they are too clear to be omitted in the argument. There 
appears to be a reference to it in Isa. lxv, 17, 18: “For behold I 
create new heavens and a new earth: and the former shall not be 
remembered, neither shall it come into mind. But be ye glad and 
rejoice for ever, in that I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people 
ajoy.” Whatever meaning we may attach to the phrase, “new heavens 
and a new earth,” it is plain that they refer to some development 
of the plan of redemption, which is explained more fully in the 18th 
verse. The passage then seems distinctly to assert, first, that this 
new creation is more important than the old; and, secondly, tha6 it 
shall supplant the old in the commemorations of the Church. Now 
if the institution designed originally to commemorate the first crea- 
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tion, has been put forward to a day which commemorates the second, 
we have a clear and striking fulfilment of the prophecy; if not, the 
whole passage is wrapped in obscurity. 

Psalm cxviii seems also to intimate this fact with still greater dis- 
tinctness. This Psalm is referred to our Saviour frequently through- 
out the New Testament. He himself declares, (Matt. xxiv, 39,) 
that the Jews should see him no more until they should say, “ Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Having thus applied 
it to himself, and sanctioned that application by others, he has fixed 
its Messianic character beyond dispute. In Matthew xxi, 42, 
and Acts iv, 11, we find’ Christ and his apostles appropriating 
verse 22 specifically to the Messiah, and declaring that he was 
the stone which the builders refused. But when did he become 
the head-stone of the corne:” Not during his life, for he was 
still labouring at the great work; not at his death, for the universe 
was still uncertain whether that death would be accepted; but at his 
resurrection, when he burst the bars of death, and crowned his re- 
deeming work with this act of completion. It is then added in verse 
24, “This is the day the Lord hath made; we will be glad and re- 
joice init.” Itis not said in general terms, “this is a day,” but “this 
is the day;” pitn-nt, an emphatic definite in the Hebrew, refer- 
ring necessarily to some particular day. What day, then, is this? 
It can be no other than the day of Christ’s resurrection, and it de- 
clares that this day shall be one of rejoicing and one of worship; for 
it is added that on this day the gates of righteousness should be 
opened,—the righteous should enter into them and bless the name 
of the Lord. This passage, then, we conceive to furnish strong pre- 
sumption beforehand that such a change as that asserted would take 
place in the Sabbatic law. 

Another very remarkable passage occurs in Ezek. xliii, 27: 
“ And when these days are expired, it shall be that upon the eighth 
day, and so forward, the priests shall make your burnt-offerings upon 
the altar, and your peace-offerings; and I will accept you, saith the 
Lord.” The meaning of this verse depends on the interpretation given 
to the whole context, which is obscure. But whether we regard this 
as a symbolical description of gospel times, or a literal statement of 
what shall be done by the Jews, on their conversion to Christianity, 
it seems to declare, in express terms, that the former hallowing of 
the seventh day shall be supplanted in the observance of those to 
whom it refers—either the whole Christian Church or the converted 
Jews—by a religious observance of the day succeeding, whether we 
term that day the eighth or the first; both of which designations we 
find in the New Testament. We should also expect it from the gene- 
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ral principles on which God proceeded in taking down the Old, and 
setting up the New Dispensation. 

The Mosaic Dispensation was adapted to the Jews, situated as 
they were, until the coming of Christ; but was wholly unfit to be 
a universal religion. Hence, when the economy of religion designed 
for all nations was established, it became necessary to lay aside the 
forms of the Mosaic system, for others more enlarged and catholic in 
their structure. This change became the more necessary, because 
the Jews had perverted these useful forms from their original inten- 
tion, into instruments of bigotry and superstition. Hence, even where 
these Mosaic forms were adapted to more general use, they were laid 
aside because of this fatal tendency to formality, with which they 
were inseparably connected in the mind of the Jew. Both of these 
reasons would lead us to expect some change in the law of the 
Sabbath. 

It would seem that the day on which the Israelites came up from 
the Red Sea in safety, was the Sabbath. Hence, in the recapitula- 
tion of the ten commandments in Deut. v, we find in verses 12-15 
another reason assigned for keeping the fourth commandment, 
which is given here, perhaps, because this recapitulation of the law 
was intended specially for the Jews. ‘“ And remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence, through a mighty hand and a stretched-out 
arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sab- 
bath day.” The attaching of this reason to the fourth command does 
not; of course, affect the moral and perpetual nature of the law, any 
more than the connexion of a similar national blessing with the fifth 
commandment, affects the moral nature of the law that prescribes 
duties existing between parent and child. But because the Sab- 
bath had become linked in the mind of the Church with Jewish 
facts, some change of its accessories was necessary. ‘The deliver- 
ance from Egypt was, m a sense, typical of the deliverance of the 
Church from the bondage of sin; and hence it was most natural to 
expect that this partial, national, and typical redemption should give 
place, in the day of its commemoration, to the great, universal, anti- 
typical redemption of the world by the blood of Christ. The same 
reasons that required a change of the sacraments of the Church from 
circumcision and the passover, to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
required a corresponding change in the law of the Sabbath. 

But the second reason operated as strongly in reference to the 
Sabbath, as it did in reference to any part of the Mosaiclaw. There 
was no part of the Old Testament institutes to which the Jews had 
made larger superstitions and traditional appendages than the Sab- 
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bath. Now, as the fourth command of the Decalogue could not be 
repealed, or the Sabbath destroyed, there remained no more effectual 
mode of breaking up this association of austere bigotry and servile 
superstition with the Sabbatic law, than by removing it from that 
day which was deemed so mysteriously sacred by the Jew, and 
placing it on one that suggested no facts or ideas peculiar to the 
Jewish Dispensation, but the great, enlarged, and universal facts of 
the New Dispensation. The strong and obstinate tendency of the 
Primitive Church to a Judaizing spirit, proves that this consideration 
is one of by no means a minor importance. 

For these reasons, then, we should naturally expect that some 
change would be made in the law of the Sabbath in the New Dispen- 
sation, in accordance with these intimations. We grant, however, 
that these considerations would not have warranted the Church to 
make such a change, except on the same express authority that 
made the other changes in the economy of redemption. We must 
have the same warrant in the one case that we have in all others for 
laying aside the perishing forms of the Church’s pupilage. But as 
there exists far more anterior ground for expecting such a change 
in regard to the Sabbath, than in regard to many other temporary 
forms, we are prepared to examine the evidence for such a change 
with some peculiar advantages. 

III. There is satisfactory evidence, from the records of the New 
Testament and the writings of the primitive Christians, that such a 
change actually was made, by the same authority that ordained the 
form and features of the New Testament Church. 

The first question that meets us here is, In what way should we 
naturally expect this change to be made and indicated? We an- 
swer, Precisely as many other changes were made and indicated at 
the same time. The line of transition between the old and new 
economies was not drawn sharply except in a few leading particulars. 
The dispensations overlapped each other, so that, as to many matters, 
it is next to impossible to say when the one ended and the other 
began. Gradual development, during the existence of inspired men, 
was the law of the New Dispensation. Hence, its features were con- 
tinually unfolding themselves with increasing clearness until the 
death of the last apostle. Who can say precisely when the Old 
Testament form of worship ceased, and the New Testament form 
was set up? Who can say precisely when the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament ceased to be the only rule of faith and practice, and 
the revelations of the New Testament began to be binding on the 
Church? It is impossible to determine the precise chronology of 
many of the changes that were made, for the apostles wisely did not 
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give prominence to any of the features of the New Dispensation that 
were not absolutely essential. The violence of Jewish prejudices 
occasioned most of the difficulties and disputes in the Apostolic 
Church, and in every possible particular these prejudices were 
spared. To propitiate them, Paul went even so far as to circum- 
cise Timothy. Hence, as to a matter like the one in dispute, which 
was not vital to Christianity, we should not expect to find the 
apostles giving it any especial prominence, lest the Jews should be 
prejudiced against more important truths. Just, then, as we deter- 
mine the canonical authority of any particular book in the New 
Testament; as we make out the right to use any particular kind of 
psalmody or unwritten prayers in public worship; as we determine 
many of the details of ecclesiastical discipline and government; so 
must we determine this question. As in these cases, however, we 
demand not direct, explicit, and formal statements, but are content 
with incidental facts and intimations, rendered more clear and intel- 
ligible, by carefully attending to the faith and practice of the Primi- 
tive Church, so, a fortiorz, in a case where the ancient law remained 
unchanged, and the only change was in the Mosaic day and the 
Mosaic observance, must we be satisfied with similar evidence. 
That this change did occur by the same authority that made all 
other changes in the New Testament Church, we think will be evi- 
dent from several particulars. 

1. The whole Mosaic Dispensation was altered, and we should 
infer the same thing of the Sabbath. 

It would be natural that when there were a new church, a new 
gospel, a new Mediator, new sacraments, new forms of worship, and 
new commandments; in a word, when, in the language of the Mes- 
siah, “all things” were “made new,” the same rule should be 
extended to the Sabbath. But as the essential character of the 
Sabbath could not be altered, since it was of immutable morality; 
and as the proportion of time could not be altered, since this was 
a part of the original institution, and wisely adapted to the physical 
constitution of man, there remained nothing to alter but the day of 
its observance. The patriarchal Sabbath having been so placed as 
to commemorate the creation; the Mosaic, the Exodus; we should 
naturally infer that the Christian Sabbath would be so altered, with 
every other feature of the dispensation, as to commemorate the 
great fact of redemption. 

2. Our Saviour, although bound to keep the whole law, and, there- 
fore, the law of the Sabbath, lay in the grave during the Jewish 
Sabbath, and thus virtually abolished it. 

There are two declarations of the Lord Jesus that establish this 
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proposition. The first is his memorable assertion, when defending 
his disciples from the charge of Sabbath-breaking, (Luke vi, 5,) 
“The Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” Why make this 
assertion, unless he meant to make some change in the law of the 
Sabbath? It was a triumphant defence of the disciples to refer to 
the great principle of necessity and mercy involved in the case of 
David; why, then, advance a claim to the power of changing the 
law of the Sabbath, unless he had determined to use this power? 
Unless we regard this as an implied prediction of an exercise of -his 
sovereignty over the Sabbath, it appears irrelevant, weakening to 
the argument, and at variance with the uniform habit of the 
Saviour. 

The second declaration is that contained in Matt. ix, 15, that 
when the bridegroom was taken away, then would the children of 
the bridechamber mourn. He was taken away, however, during the 
Jewish Sabbath. The Sabbath being, in its very nature, a festival, 
and a time of rejoicing, this act of the Head of the Church made it 
impossible for the Church to keep it according to its nature. It was 
to “the little flock” a day of gloom, defeat, and mourning; and not 
until the light of the first day of the week revealed to their sight the 
Lord of the Sabbath, were they able to enjoy its quiet rest. In, 
therefore, so ordering his death, that it should prevent the possibility 
of keeping the Sabbath; in causing the whole of the mighty 
machinery of the plan of redemption to stand still, and the ancient 
order of things to cease on this day, as to its typical efficacy, he 
did virtually abolish the Jewish, and establish the Christian 
Sabbath. 

3. The Redeemer rose from the dead on the first day of the week, 
and by his resurrection completed the work of redemption; and 
thus consecrated this day to rest by the mightiest work the world 
ever saw. 

It is marvellous that even prejudice should have induced men, in 
this discussion, to deny either of these premised facts. In regard to 
the first, it will be sufficient to refer to the account of the resurrec- 
tion, and especially to Mark xvi, 9—‘ Now when Jesus had risen 
early, the first day of the week, he appeared to Mary Magdalene” — 
for the most positive assertion of the fact. The second fact, that 
the resurrection was the completion of the work of redemption in 
its purchase, appears from the reasonings of Paul in 1 Cor. xv, 
17, 18: “ And if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet 
in your sins. ‘Then they also which are fallen asleep are perished.” 
This averment can be true only on the ground that the resurrection 
was the crowning act of the work of redemption: the fact which, if 
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it be established, Christianity is safe; if it be overthrown, Chris- 
tianity is destroyed. 3 

This, then, being the completion of the new creation, which, by 
the afore-cited prophecy of Isaiah, was to supplant the old in the 
commemorations of the Church; and this being the mightiest benefit 
ever bestowed upon the world, it zpso facto consecrated the first 
day, as before the old creation had consecrated the seventh, as a day 
of rest. Had Christ designed that the commemorating festival of 
the Christian Church should remain the same with the Jewish, he 
would surely have risen on the seventh day, and not left his great 
work undone, and the day of joyous rest a day of anxious mourning. 
But having not completed his work until after the seventh day, we 
infer that he designed us, after his example, to rest and rejoice, not 
on the seventh day, but on the first, the glorious day when “the 
morning stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

4, Our Lord Jesus Christ consecrated this day to worship, by 
meeting with his disciples for that purpose. 

Four times during this day did he meet with his disciples in some 
way, and the last interview is minutely recorded. The disciples 
were met in the evening of the first day, when Christ came into 
their midst, and, breathing upon them, said, “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost.” This interview and bestowal of the Holy Ghost sanctified 
their assembly, and consecrated the day of that memorable assembling 
to worship. Had our Saviour designed them to observe the Jewish 
Sabbath, we should naturally expect to find him meeting with them 
on that day for this purpose. But when was their next meeting? 
On that day week, or, in Jewish phrase, after eight days. It is 
manifest that this meeting was by appointment, for Thomas was 
there with them, to have his doubts removed. At this meeting, also, 
Christ gave them his blessing, and thus hallowed the day. Why 
did he not meet with them on the seventh day, and observe the 
Jewish Sabbath with his disciples? The only answer that can be 
given is, that he did not design them to observe it, but intended, by 
these significant marks of favour, to consecrate the day of his resur- 
rection to worship, as the Lord’s day, and the Christian Sabbath. 

5. It was farther consecrated to the peculiar promise of the Sab- 
bath by the first proclamation of the gospel, the setting up of the 
Church, and the wonderful outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost. 

That the day of Pentecost fell on the first day of the week appears 
from Lev. xxiii, 15, 16: “And ye shall count unto you from the 
morrow after the Sabbath, . . . even unto the morrow after the 
seventh Sabbath, shall ye number fifty days.” This, however, was 
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the day selected for the downfall of the Old Dispensation and the 
establishment of the New; for the first preaching of the gospel, 
which was one of the most important duties of the Sabbath; for the 
outpouring of the Spirit and the conversion of souls, which are the 
highest blessings the Sabbath can confer; and for the joy that went 
up from every part of the holy city at these “wonderful works of 
God.” Can we conceive of a nobler consecration of the day than 
this? Has ever a day since the morning of the creation been so 
wonderfully honoured, and so evidently set apart for hallowed pur- 
poses? If, then, we imitate the apostles in the observance of this 
day in this manner, ean we possibly be wrong? 

6. Its conseeration is farther evident from the example of the 
apostles. 

The record we possess of the acts of the apostles is so brief, that 
much is omitted which would otherwise satisfy our queries on this 
subject. But there is one negative fact of great value in this inves- 
tigation. We never find the apostles meeting Christians for worship 
on the seventh day. We find them meeting the Jews, because this 
was the only day they could have full access to them; and meeting 
the Gentiles, who frequented the synagogues on this day, for the 
same reason. But this is only what a missionary to the Jews 
would do in our own day on the Jewish Sabbath, or a missionary to 
the Mohammedans on the Mussulman Sabbath, without sanctioning, 
for a moment, the claim set up by either for the sixth or seventh 
day as the day of rest. 

But the facts are different in regard to the first day of the week. 
In Acts xx, 6, 7, it is stated by Luke, “We came unto Troas in five 
days, where we abode seven days. And upon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
to them, ready to depart on the morrow.” 

Several points are manifest on the face of the record. It appears 
that Paul tarried until the first day, for the purpose of preaching to 
the disciples, and uniting in the Lord’s Supper. This proves that 
they were accustomed to meet for this purpose on that day. The 
same thing appears from the form of expression used. It is not said, 
“On the first day of the week the disciples came together,” as if this 
was a special meeting called to hear Paul; but, “On the first day of the 
week, when they came together ;” when they were accustomed to come 
together for this purpose;* just as we should say, “on the fourth 
of July, when we came together to celebrate our national Independ- 
ence.” Being mentioned thus as a common custom, and a matter of 


* For this use of the participle, see Winer’s Idioms, part iii, § 46, 1, 9, and Butt- 
man’s Larger Greek Grammar, § 144, note 7. 
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course, it proves that they kept the first day of the week, by assem- 
bling for worship, preaching the word, and celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. This being done under the authority of inspired men, we 
have the same warrant for keeping the first day of the week that we 
have for the other parts of the New Testament worship. 

The next indication of apostolic example is found in 1 Cor. xvi, 2: 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when 
I come.” 

The argument from this passage is misunderstood in the objection, 
that this is a mere private laying aside of money, which cannot 
hallow the day on which it was done. But, in the first place, this 
was an act of worship, for it was an offering to God for the benefit 
of the poor saints at Jerusalem. We learn from Philo and Josephus, 
that the Jews were accustomed to make these offerings on the Sabbath, 
as a part of the worship of the synagogue. And, as Paul informs the 
Corinthians that he had given the same command to the distant 
churches of Galatia, we infer that it was a general regulation all 
over the Church, thus ingrafting a well-known Sabbatic custom on 
the first day of the week. Now this must have been a collection 
made when they came together for worship, because this was a Jew- 
ish act of worship, and because, if they simply laid aside their bounty 
at home, this would not save gatherings when the apostle came; and 
the reason given for his injunction would be irrelevant and absurd. 
It is therefore implied, that in doing this act they were assembled 
for worship. But why was the first day specified? Had it been a 
private laying by of the savings of the week, the most natural time 
would have been the close of the week, the sixth day, when the 
week’s business was done. Ifthe seventh day had been kept as the 
day of worship, it would also have been named as the day of this 
collection. The placing of these collections on the first day of the 
week proves conclusively that they kept it, by apostolic authority, 
as the day of worship, or the Christian Sabbath. 

The next indication we find in Rev. i, 10: “I was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day.” 

The object of the apostle John was to state on what day of the week 
the vision was seen; and hence he gives it this designation. This 
proves that the name was well known to Christians at this time, 
otherwise the use of it to point out a particular day would have been 
a mockery. Now what day was it? Not surely the seventh, for it 
is never so designated by any writer, sacred or profane. It could 
not be an indefinite time for any day, for it would then convey no 
information such as was required. It must, therefore, have been a 
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day belonging to the Lord in a peculiar sense; a day set apart for 
the service of Him who claimed to be the Lord of the Sabbath; 
which is but to say, that the Lord’s day is the Christian Sabbath. 

7. We gather the same thing from the doctrinal teachings of the 
apostles. 

In Heb. iv, 9, 10, it is stated that Christ’s resting from his works 
(which he did not do until the resurrection) was parallel with God’s 
ceasing from his works of creation; and, therefore, he infers that 
there remaineth a oa@GBartondc, a keeping of the Sabbath to the 
people of God. Whether this refers to the Sabbatic rest of heaven 
or that of earth, it, in either case, teaches that it follows the rule not 
of the “rest” of the creation, but that of Christ, which took place 
at his resurrection. 

The only other passage we adduce is Col. ii, 16, 17: “Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are a shadow 
of things to come; but the body is Christ.” The “Sabbath days” 
here mentioned cannot be all the Jewish festivals, for they are 
included in the former terms, “holy day and new moon;” and the 
word Sabbath is not so used in the New Testament. It could not 
be the general duty of keeping the Sabbath, for this was a moral 
precept unrepealed. It must, therefore, be the Jewish Sabbath, as 
far as it was possible to alter it, and adapt it to the New Dispensa- 
tion; and this was only as to the day of its observance. He then 
asserts that the Jewish Sabbath, being but a shadow, in its com- 
memoration of the Exodus, of the great deliverance that was made 
at the resurrection, must give place to a fuller embodying of the 
substance, in making the Lord’s day the Christian Sabbath. The 
only incident connected with the law of the Sabbath that partook 
of this shadowy character was the day; and hence this alone could 
be changed, in throwing aside the Mosaic regulations concerning the 
day of rest. 

8. We-infer the same thing from the universal practice of the 
Christian Church. 

There is no fact in ecclesiastical history more undoubted, than the 
unanimous consent of the Primitive Church in keeping holy the 
Lord’s day. In some of the churches composed of Jewish converts, 
the observance of the seventh day was tolerated, for the same reason 
that circumcision, and some other Jewish rites, were permitted 
during the existence of the temple. But where the seventh day 
was observed, it was accompanied by the observance of the Lord’s 
day. About this fact ecclesiastical historians are agreed.* 


* Murdoch’s Mosheim, vol. i, p. 85; Torrey’s Neander, vol. i, p. 295. 
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We propose to take up the chain of testimony which we have 
traced to the last of the apostles, and carry it forward to a date 
when the observance of this day becomes a part of the legal history 
of the Roman empire. There are but few writings remaining from 
the close of the New-Testament canon to the time of Constantine; 
but it is remarkable that there is scarcely one which does not con- 
tain a recognition of the practice of the Church in this particular. 
We subjoin a few of these testimonies, giving, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the date of the writer’s birth, and omitting controverted 
details. 

Barnabas, the companion of Paul, and one of the seventy, thus 
speaks in his catholic epistle:—“ For which cause” [namely, the 
declarations of God in prophecy] “we keep the eighth day with glad- 
ness, in which Jesus rose from the dead, and having manifested him- 
self, (to his disciples, ) ascended into heaven.”* 

Ignatius of Antioch, whom tradition declares to have been one of 
the children blessed by our Lord, and therefore born before the 
middle of the first century, thus writes :—“ Let us no longer Sab- 
batize,” [that is, keep the Jewish Sabbath,] “but keep the Lord’s 
day, on which our life arose by him.” 

Justin Martyr, born about A. D. 114, in his Second Apology for 
the Christians, says :—‘ On the day that is called Sunday, all both 
of country and city assemble together, and the commentaries of the 
apostles and the writings of the prophets are read, as time and 
occasion permit.”{ “On Sunday we all assemble together, because 
it is the first day, (of the week,) on which God, transforming the 
darkness and chaos, made the world; and Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
on that day arose from the dead: for on Friday he was crucified, 
and on Sunday, appearing to his disciples, he taught them those 
things which we now present to you as our belief.”§ 

Tertullian, who was born about A. D. 160, declares: “ On the day 
of our Lord’s resurrection, we ought not only to avoid this, (namely, 
bowing the knee in prayer,) but every species of anxiety; and also 


* “Ayouev Thy tuépav tHv dyddbnv sic edidpoodivny, ev f Kal 6 Inaoic dvéorn éx ve- 
kpov Kai davepwieic avéBn sic Tovg obpavotc.—Epist. Barnab., c. 15. 

t Myxéte caBBarifovtes, GAAd Kata Kupiaxgny Conv Covtec, tv 9 Kal 7 Con quiw 
dvérethev dv aitod.—Ep. ad Magnes, c. 9. 

$ TH d& Tod HAiov Aeyouévy jyuépa, TavTWY KaTa TéAEiC } dypod¢ pevovTdv Emr 
TO avTo ovvédevote yivetat, Kai Td, &c.—Pro Christianis Apologia, II. Opera, p. 98. 

§ Tiv dé rot HAtov juépav Kowsg naévrec Thy ovvéAevoty rorotueda, Exedy mpOTN 
boriv nuépa, tv 7 6 Ged Td oxdTog Kal Thy bAnv Tpépac, Kbopov érotnoe, Kal ‘Inood¢ 
Xpcoroc 6 nuétepog owtnp TH adbth tuépa.éx vexpov dvéorn, &., i. g.s., p.99. See also 
Dialog. cum Tryphone Judeo, pp. 241, 245, 260; and the unknown author of Quest. 
Respons. ad Orthodox, p. 469. 
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lay aside our ordinary business, lest we give place to the 
devil.”* 

Irenaeus, the disciple of Polycarp, who was born about A. D. 120, 
wrote an express treatise on this point, as we learn from Eusebius: 
—‘ Among these, also, was Lrenzeus, who, in the name of those bre- 
thren in Gaul over whom he presided, wrote an epistle, in which he 
maintains the duty of celebrating the mystery of the resurrection of 
our Lord, only on the day of the Lord.”+ 

Theophilus of Antioch, contemporary with Irenzeus, declares :— 
“Both custom and reason challenge from us that we should honour 
the Lord’s day, seeing it was on that day that our Lord Jesus Christ 
completed his resurrection from the dead.’’} 

_ Dionysius of Corinth, who flourished about A. D. 170, declares: 
—“‘ Now we keep the Lord’s day holy.”§ 

Melito of Sardis, who is one of our most important witnesses 
concerning the canon of Scripture, wrote a work on the Lord’s day.|| 

Origen, born A. D. 185, says, in his Homily on Exodus :—“ But 
if it appears from the Holy Scriptures that God rained manna from 
heaven on the Lord’s day, and did not on the Sabbath, the Jews can 
thereby understand that our Lord’s day is preferred to the Jewish 
Sabbath.” 

The Apostolical Constitutions, which, though not of apostolic 
origin, are yet of very great antiquity, and date about this period, 
declare :—“ What apology will he make to God, who does not 
assemble on the Lord’s day to hear the saving word concerning the 
resurrection,” &c.** 

Clement of Alexandria, who flourished during the latter part of 
the second and beginning of the third century, says that “ Plato pre- 
dicts the Lord’s day as holy, and explains the proper mode of keep- 
ing the day.” tt 
- Athanasius, born about A. D. 298, declares :—‘“ We assemble on 
the Sabbath day, not returning again to Judaism, for we do not 
keep false Sabbaths; but we come together on the Sabbath, adoring 
Jesus, the Lord of the Sabbath. Formerly among the ancients the 


* “Solo die dominico resurrectionis non ab isto tantum, sed omni anxictatis 
habitu et officio carere debemus, differentes etiam negotia, ne quem diabolo locum 
demus.”— Tertullian de Oratione, c. 23. 

t Eusebius, Eccles. Hist, lib. v, cap. 24. 

¢ Quoted in Bingham, Orig. Eccles., lib. xx, cap. ii, § 5. 

§ See Original in Bingham, ut supra. 

|| Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., lib. iv, cap. 26. 

J Quoted in Bingham, lib. xx, cap. ii, § 1. 

** Lib. ii, cap. 59, quoted in Pearce’s Vindication of the Dissenters, p. 499. 
tt Clem. Stromata, vii, quoted in Bingham, wt supra. 
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(Jewish) Sabbath was honoured, but the Lord changed the day of 
the Sabbath into the Lord’s day.”* 

This testimony brings us to the time of Constantine, when the 
Lord’s day was ordained to be a dies non juridicus, and its observ- 
ance made a part of the laws of the Roman empire. In the edict 
proclaiming this ordinance, we find it recognized as an ancient and 
unquestioned institution; and although agricultural labours are 
allowed on that day, it is distinctly stated that it was only as works 
of necessity and mercy; and even this permission, in the unguarded 
form in which it was given in the law, was protested against by 
many councils, the canons of seven of which are given by Bingham.t 

From the time of Constantine the usage is conceded; although 
the language of Christian writers does not materially vary from that 
used in the testimonies already quoted. 

We ask any candid mind to look at this chain of evidence, show- 
ing an unvarying observance of this day from the time of the 
apostles, and of apostolic men down to the present day; and 
evincing a unanimity on this point that we scarcely find on any 
other, except the essentials of Christianity; and explain it fairly on 
any other ground than that the Lord’s day was made the Christian 
Sabbath, by the same authority that ordained every other part of the 
New Dispensation. 

9. Our last argument is drawn from the blessing of God on the 
observance of the Lord’s day. 

It is difficult to conceive that God could allow the Church to 
remain in so serious an error as this would be for eighteen hundred 
years; and that this error, unlike any other that has ever been held, 
should produce no perceptible evil. If the Church is mistaken on 
. this point, it is the most gigantic Sabbath-breaking institution the 
world ever saw; and the God who so fearfully punished the Sab- 
bath violations of the Old Testament Church, could not but frown 
upon this stupendous crime of the New. But, instead of this, 
the observance of the day has been pre-eminently blessed. The 
holiest names that glow in the Church’s history are blended with its 
hallowed scenes; the richest ingatherings of souls that have ever 
been made, were made during its hours; the lands that have most 
sacredly cherished its observance have been the greenest spots among 
the nations; and the sweetest memories of piety, the richest trophies 
of grace, the prayers of the sainted dead, the blood of the noble 
martyred, the bright recollections of the past, and the brighter anti- 
cipations of the future; in a word, all that is most lovely, most glo- 


* Augusti Archaologie, die Feste der Heretiker, 3, 346, note. 
+ Bingham, lib. xx, cap. ii, § iii. 
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rious, and most precious, in the heritage of the Church, cluster around 
and consecrate the observance of this “queen of the week.” Would 
God thus endorse a lie? Has he ever thus blessed an error? What, 
then, is all the wondrous history of Lord’s-day blessings and 
Lord’s-day judgments, that stretches its belt of light along the past, 
but the permanent, cumulative testimony of the Great Head of the 
Church, that this change has been made by his direction, and accord- 
ing to his purpose? 

Gathering together all these multiplied items of proof,-we regard 
the conclusion as irresistible, that the Lord’s day is, by the autho- 
rity of God, the Christian Sabbath. 

We had intended, as a corollary to this argument, to subjoin some 
remarks on the proper means of promoting the observance of the 
Lord’s day; but our limits forbid farther enlargement. We will 
only remark, in conclusion, that while we most earnestly resist the 
fanatical crusade that Infidelity is now waging against all laws pro- 
hibiting certain violations of the Sabbath, we have no confidence in 
any effort of civil law to enforce its observance. The province of 
human legislation here, as on all similar subjects, is negative rather 
than positive; preventing the invasion of right, rather than enforcing 
the performance of duty, We hold the Sabbath to be the Paradise 
of the poor man’s week; and all that we ask of those who bear the 
sword of earthly authority, is to take their stand at the portals of 
this “ garden enclosed,” and, with “the flaming brand,” prohibit the 
unhallowed intrusion of King, or Congress, or lawless rapacity, to 
invade its sweet seclusion or disturb its holy rest. But we desire 
not that this guard shall itself intrude, to drive unwilling feet to 
these grateful shades, as to a weekly prison; and enforce where they 
are at liberty only to protect. And this we may rightfully demand: 
for the majority of every political community, be it Christian, Pagan, 
Mussulman, or Jewish, have a right to enact laws for the protection 
of their lawful privileges; and a minority have no right to disturb 
them in its peaceful exercise. 

It is trifling with our common sense to say, that the vighte of the 
poor artisan, labourer, or shop-keeper, are not seriously invaded by 
permitting his rapacious employer to force him to labour seven 
days in the week or lose his place; or by allowing his unscrupulous 
neighbour to open his shop beside him, attract his customers, and 
diminish his sales, as well as disturb his Sabbath quiet by the noise 
and bustle of trade. ‘To protect the weary labourer and the humble 
trader from this petty, but, in the aggregate, most formidable op- 
pression, we have a right to demand the interposing arm of legal 
prohibition, and to resist every effort to break down this munition 
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of laws, as the beginning of a tyranny the most cruel and heartless, 
because its sorest pressure must be felt in the end by the poor, the 
defenceless, and the unfriended. 

To secure the proper observance of the Sabbath, we must look to 
other agencies than human law. We must teach men to love the 
Sabbath, as the lent day of Eden, and the prophetic type of Heaven, 
embodying a relic of the peace of the one, and a promise of the rest 
of the other. We must convince them that it is not only an obliga- 
tion, but a blessing; that it is God’s great gift to toiling man and 
beast; the link he has given to bind together things sacred and 
profane, things temporal and eternal; and by interfusing a heavenly 
spirit into our earthly life, to elevate, civilize, and refine society. We 
must teach the poor man to hail its soft light, as it steals into his 
cottage window, as the glad signal of Heaven to welcome him to the 
bosom of his family; to sweeten the joys of his humble home; to 
call him to the house of God, where his mind shall expand and his 
heart soften, as his hopes are remembered and his cares forgotten ; 
while his toilsome lot on earth is gilded with a calm and holy light, 
as there rises to his gladdened vision the heritage of rest above. 
We must convince the rich man of the wise political economy of the 
Sabbath; its relation to a nation’s wealth and greatness; its action 
as a great balance-wheel in human affairs, checking over-production 
and under-payment; preventing over-working and deterioration; 
restoring wasted energies; keeping alive the pure and powerful 
influence of domestic joys; compensating for the neglect of early 
education; and preparing the labourer to return refreshed, elevated, 
and cheered to the toil of another week. We must cause them to 
feel that the violation of Sabbath rest is as blind, suicidal, and ruin- 
ous an economy, as the robbery of the refreshing sleep of the night. 
When to this pervading sense of the value and sweetness of the 
Sabbath, there shall be added a waking church; a ministry burning 
with light as well as love; a membership emulous of the fervent 
spirit of their spiritual chiefs; a sanctified press; a purified litera- 
ture, and a Christianized education; then shall we hope to see that 
Sabbath which is “a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable ;” 
that Sabbath whose golden promise has brightened the horizon of 
the future to the eye of prophecy; and which, when it weekly draws 
its girdle of light around the glad earth, shall aptly prefigure that 
blessed Sabbatism, where “the wicked shall cease from troubling, and 
the weary be at rest.” 

FourtH Series, Vou. L—3 
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Art. II.—THE LITERATURE OF POLITICS:—THE REPORTER 
AND LETTER-WRITER. 


LITERATURE, in its historical application to the treatment of human 
affairs in general, seems to have formed itself, spontaneously, into 
three principal departments, successive in date, as well as distinct in 
purpose, and constituting the provinces, respectively, of the Chroni- 
eler, the Compiler, and the Commentator. In the special subject of 
Politics, these functions may be conceived as represented under the 
same conditions of development, by that tri-unity of the newspaper 
—the Reporter, the Correspondent, and the Editor. 

Of this triple division of labour, the names are familiar in our own 
journalism. But the things themselves—which they indicate rather 
than designate—are these, as yet, equally definite? Are they com- 
prehended (all, at least) in the relative destiny and the proper duties 
appertaining, actually and ultimately, to each of the offices? To 
explain the confusion, and note the imperfections, suggested in these 
questions, would, assuredly, be a service no less invaluable than it 
seems urgent toward the improvement of our public or political 
writing. It would be invaluable, not only for the reason that such 
writing is the chief instrument by which the affairs of a government 
like ours are to be conducted, its abuses corrected, and its powers con- 
trolled; but also because such writing, composing, as it does, the 
principal reading of the generality of our people, would be turned, 
by an easy improvement in manner as well as matter, to educate, 
instead of corrupting, the public taste. The need of this reform is 
@ point upon which we do not dwell. The parties peccant would, 
most of them, recognize it themselves; and those who do not would 
be little profited, as the writer would be little pleased, by a resort to 
critical stricture, which is apt to be the more invidious the better it 
is deserved, and irksome in proportion as it is easy. 

Besides, the object we propose has by no means so adventurous 
a scope. We shall be concerned with only one or two of these 
functionaries at all; and should the condition of these, or either of 
them, as at present practised among us, be incidentally laid bare a 
little in the prosecution of our purpose, surely we are not to blame 
that they prove a satire upon themselves. That purpose, then, is to 
give our readers some account of a new method of parliamentary 
reporting, invented several years ago in France, by one of the first 
political writers of the age—we mean M. de Cormenin—and described 
im the work* of this author which we had the pleasure of intro- 
* Livre des Orateurs, part i, chap. 7. 
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ducing to our readers in a late number of the Review. It is so 
immeasurably in advance of anything of the kind in operation else- 
where, that it appears to us of the first importance to have it funda- 
mentally understood and instituted adequately, at the outset, in this 
country. 

The new form of political writing in question, which is already 
established, systematically, throughout France, is termed by the 
inventor, Compte-rendu—literally, Account-rendering. This would 
be both awkward and ambiguous English. To avoid both it and 
the inexpressive neology of the foreign original, we have thought 
it of peculiar consequence, in the circumstances, to suggest, if possible, 
an equivalent, at once significant, mono-epic, and already naturalized. 
As best combining these properties, we venture to propose the word 
Synopsis, for the art, and Synopsist, for its practitioners. The 
appropriateness of the term will be best judged of from the nature 
of the thing. 

The method is not to be comprehended, satisfactorily, from de Cor- 
menin’s own exposition. He is mainly critical, after his general man- 
ner; he instructs much less than corrects, by his amusing caricatures 
of the partisan exaggerations of the press. He was, in fact, addressing 
himself, more immediately, to a community where the Synopsis had 
been in full operation and generally understood ; and thus was natu- 
rally led to apply himself to its abuses chiefly. For us it would be 
necessary—were it only to relish his unrivalled sarcasm—to begin with 
studying the uses of the method. But to learn the uses, the nature, of 
an institution, we must always remount, if possible, the stream of its 
history, long or short; we must examine the situation from which it 
emanated, and ascertain the determining exigence which gave it birth. 
In applying this fundamental rule of inductive philosophy to the in- 
vestigation of the Compte-rendu, or Synopsis, we must go back; in 
strictness, to the primitive forms of oratory—to the theory of elo- 
quence in general ; of which the eloquence of the political press should 
be classed as but a species. 

The ancient orator—Demosthenes or Cicero—haranguing in the 
Agora or the Forum, debated the laws and discussed the public busi- 
ness, foreign and domestic, in the immediate presence of the people— 
then and there the political authorities of the state. This is our 
conception of the primitive and the proper province of popular elo- 
quence. Now the people, wherever they possess this power, and to 
the extent that they wield it, must continue, according to the degree 
of their accessibility and intelligence, to be so addressed and appealed 
to, in some shape or other. This is inherent in the relations of 


things; and whatever is so, may, indeed, be still diverted, dissembled, 
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divided, even dissipated; but can never be entirely extirpated, nor 
permanently suppressed. Thus the ancient functions of the popular 
orator have nearly all disappeared; only, however, to take other 
forms, one or more, in obedience principally to the circumstances 
just indicated, namely, breadth of territory and grade of civilization. 

The earliest of these transformations would be necessitated chiefly 
by the multiplication of the citizens beyond the capacity of a general 
assemblage. ‘The natural remedy would be deputation; and thus 
the popular orator dwindles down to the parliamentary debater. 

Afterward, with the slow growth of intelligence and public spirit, 
and also with some experience of their legislative agents, the people 
would again desire—not more perhaps from the principle of prudence, 
than an instinct of curiosity—to have the proceedings of their dele- 
gates (as of the orators of old) submitted to their immediate inspec- 
tion. But this is physically impossible. From the contention of 
this moral desire with this mathematical necessity there results, 
through the instrumental concurrence of the press, the office of the 
Stenographer or Reporter; who may be conceived as a sort of speak- 
ing-trumpet to the parliamentary debater—a supplement, serving, in 
some degree, to restore him to the pristine footing of the popular 
orator. 

But it is merely in some degree, and a degree extremely inadequate. 
The trumpet is too commonly but a leaden pipe, conveying the city 
sewer and the country ditch-water as contentedly as if they were 
rills from the classic fountains of Helicon or Aganippe. We invite 
the reader’s attention to the admirable criticism of this subject in 
the work already referred to, (chapter on the Reporter.) He will be 
astonished that an expedient, chargeable with such accumulated imper- 
fections and abuses, could have come, not, indeed, to obtain currency 
in the infant state of the representative system, but to maintain, of 
mere custom, in the comparative maturity of that system, its credit 
with an enlightened public. He will be astonished, we say, unless 
he should be philosopher enough to recollect, that the tentative 
advances of mankind vibrate, in all things, from extreme to extreme; 
until, by the mere inertia of the intellect, (called, in our day, its 
“march,”) the contrary vagaries subside, in diminishing oscillations, 
to what the Peripatetics so well termed the golden mean. The office 
of the Reporter has been such an extreme; of which the inaccessibility 
of a whole people to the national councils was the impelling opposite. 

There ought, therefore, to arise in time an intermediate institution, 
which should tend to exclude the grosser abuses and to satisfy the real 
exigences of the two situations respectively. The process of spon- 
taneous improvement would be accelerated in this case peculiarly; 
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for the abuses in question are of a nature to be reciprocally promotive 
of each other, and thus to precipitate their common exposure. For 
example: the honourable gentleman who would hardly venture upon the 
forbearance of a popular assemblage of his constituents, taking advan- 
tage of the sufferance secured him by the “rules of the house,” is often 
instigated, by the office of the Reporter, to a mischievous and wicked 
waste of the public time, money, and patience. If of the class called 
“spouters,” he dilutes his few grains of sense, or (what is more 
perhaps to be regretted for its exemplary value) his unmingled non- 
Sense, in an ocean of verbiage, which he knows is presently to over- 
spread the land, as the measure—the /cquid measure—of his parliament- 
ary efficiency and oratorical genius; and if below even the capacity 
of a stringer of words, he has still a resource in the reporter, by whose 
ministry he may (for a consideration or a compliment) be set forth, 
in borrowed plumage, before his constituents and the country, an 
orator, as well as the best of them. Such is the effect upon the 
Representatives. 

Upon the Reporter himself, on the other hand, there is manifestly 
a reaction correlatively pernicious. The raw material, which he is 
thus the occasion of stimulating, quickly crowds and gluts the market. 
At last the staple of what he has to reproduce will come to be subject 
to the hard alternative of being either forged, if readable, or oppres- 
sive, if genuine. 

Now so monstrous a burlesque as this upon men’s most serious 
affairs would at last burst the cerement of the most indurated habit- 
ude. The public mind would come to feel, even long before distinctly 
conceiving, the following plain and practical truths :— 

1. That the parliamentary speaker should address himself to the 
merits of the question and the understanding of the assembly imme- 
diately before him; not to his constituents at home, or to the country 
at large—their partisan passions or national prejudices. 

2. That the object of deliberative eloquence being to ascertain 
utility by discussion, not to precipitate action by excitement, the 
legislator should eschew the silly surplusage of declamatory forms, 
appropriate or pardonable only in assemblies purely popular; and, 
disdaining vulgar embellishments, should be ambitious of no other © 
than the oaken ornament of true dignity, which is woven from the 
blending of loftiness of thought with simplicity of language, and is 
the meed of clearness of exposition and propriety of expression. 

3. That the reporter, on his part, only serves, while fostering the 
contrary of all this, to pour it, confused or counterfeit, upon the news- 
paper-reading public; thus leaving in effectual ignorance of the course 
of affairs, not only those who have the taste, while paying the bill, to 
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revolt at the dish, but also the smaller number who may have the 
stomach to swallow it. 

4, And, in fine, that all the busy public care, or indeed are con- 
cerned to know, on ordinary occasigns, of parliamentary speeches 
is, simply what has been said in substance. It really matters little 
how, or even by whom, save as such circumstances may be found of 
use to characterize the tenor and effect of the proceedings, or may 
lead to correct and remedy the grosser incompeteneies of the speakers. 

These distinctions arrived at, the consequence would spontane- 
ously be a new functionary of the press, destined directly to supplant 
the discredited system of parliamentary reporting,* by furnishing 
the public with the full substance and signification of the debates, in 
a compendious, clear, and consecutive form; and, indirectly, to react 
upon the representative body itself, with an influence as salutary as 
that of the Reporter has been quite the reverse. 

Nor are the advantages of such an abridgment less certain. Let 
“honourable members” but know that the laborious tinsel of their am- 
plification is to be stripped off, and its trailing drapery docked unpity- 
ingly; that they are to appear (if at all) before their constituents and 
the public in the contemptible nakedness of their confronted asser- 
tions, identical or contradietory, as chance may have willed it: let 
this be understood, and we may be sure that attention will soon be 
turned from the motley rhetoric and the superficial area of the speech, to 
its logic and matter. Those who have nothing of the latter ingredients 
to offer, will then be prudently resigned to move (in the allusion 
of Curran, and the words of Livy) to the tune of pedzbus ire in sen- 
tentiam. Men of stronger natural parts, but without that “fatal 
facility” of expression termed flippancy, will usefully apply their 
industry, and restrict their ambition, to the study of the subject and 
its statistical elucidation; while the men of general knowledge and 
speaking ability combined, will also rise, quite naturally, to their 
legitimate level, and obtain, in the conduct of public affairs, a salutary 
preponderance of authority and effect. Thus would all things be 
restored to their places. 

Now, this grand agent of parliamentary discipline, this “new 
organ” of popular instruction as well as information, is the Compte- 
rendu of M. de Cormenin; of which we have endeavored thus to 
trace the analytical history, as alone adequate to put the reader in 
full possession of the nature, the province, and the prospects of an 
institution, in this country so peculiarly important, and as yet so new. 

Yet not new entirely. France was naturally the first to conceive 


* It is not meant to deny that the Reporter will always remain useful for special 
occasions. 
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and to organize it, in virtue of her position as intellectual precursor 
of the race. But its advent aivong us, too, should be hastened be- 
yond the normal order by the singular enormity of the abuses which. 
as we have seen, it comes to remedy. Accordingly, the practice of 
reporting our parliamentary speeches, or at least of producing them 
by other than the official newspapers, is falling into general and very 
just contempt. Under prestige of the superior importance of the 
proceedings, it finds an asylum still, indeed, in the federal legislature. 
But who any longer reads these harangues, even when best and brief- 
est? Only the makers themselves, their printers, and the porter- 
house loungers among their constituents. From the awful columns 
of the Reporter—that Sahara of all sense or significance, that wilder- 
ness of type which might breed a doubt whether the press be a bless- 
ing or a burden—even the people now turn to the summary of the 
“ Letter-writer.” This Letter-writer, then, we conceive to be the 
American germ of the Synopsist. Very crude, to be sure, as yet— 
a mere thing of shreds, and patches, and personalities; but it will 
rise with the national intellect—the ocean above the main level of 
which the literature, and much less the journalism, of no country can 
ever be naturally elevated. 

The best, perhaps, to be done meanwhile is to diffuse adequate 
conceptions of both its capabilities and requisites. Of the latter, the 
principal by far, it need hardly be said, is competent talent. The 
Reporter requires no more than a certain mechanical dexterity of 
memory and muscle. ‘To the Editor, armed with scissors, and duly 
initiated in the cant and crotchets of passing politics, all learning and 
ability beyond would seem to be regarded as disqualification. But 
the Synopsist will demand the very highest order of analytic and 
expository talent combined. He should have the comprehensive 
perspicacity to sift out any particles of useful sense or suggestion 
from the most tedious and jumbled rhodomantade. He should have 
the patient penetration to open the disordered folds, and to unwind the 
flimsy ambages of tawdry ornament and tiresome impertinence. 
Above all, he should have the practised logic to seize, as they pass 
on the wing of words, a thousand thread-ends of argument, knotting 
and conjoining them, so as to afford the utmost force of which they 
may be collectively capable. 

The capabilities and qualities of the art are correspondently rare 
and important. Besides-the special bearing of the several speeches 
upon the subject of discussion, it should present the general result 
of a comparison of the opposite sides upon the state of the question in 
debate. Notonlythis; but it should preserve the history of the debate 
itself; and upon each topic, from day to day, from session to session, 
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or year to year, according to duration—in order that the public may 
be kept in constant possession of the proper point of view, the effect- 
ual progress, and the actual position of each and every subject of 
parliamentary deliberation. But it seems unnecessary to expatiate 
on the value, not less obvious than immense, of a system thus calcu- 
lated to set the popular reader, at once, in this happy point of view, 
the focal distance, as it were, of parliamentary action, from which he 
would be enabled to take in, at a glance, the total merits of each 
special proceeding, and, at the same time, the general course and 
condition of public affairs. 

Finally: as the Reporter (as above remarked) was a provisional 
expedient, whereby the parliamentary speaker was roughly supple- 
mented, so to say, into the popular orator; even so might the Synop- 
sist be considered, not only a like supplement, disembarrassed of its 
crudities, but, in some respects, an improvement, perhaps, upon the 
pristine form itself of eloquence—an improvement, that is, unless 
when a Demosthenes or a Mirabeau should chance to be the speaker. 
For the province of the Synopsist does not stop with divesting the 
orator of all incidental particulars, (not merely the superfluous, but 
even the local or otherwise circumstantial, ) and with fairly represent- 
ing the essence, both of his statements and reasoning; a principal, 
and perhaps the most characteristic feature of it consists, besides, 
in supplying, by explication or comment, that frequently most sug- 
gestive and significant portion of every spoken discourse which is apt 
to escape the generality of readers as well as hearers. In this par- 
ticular the Synopsist, it may be added, is not without analogy to the 
chorus of the ancient theatre; criticising and moralizing upon the 
performance as it passes, in order to render it more intelligible or 
more edifying to the spectators than the illusory ends of the actors 
(dramatic or oratorical) wuld have well permitted. 

Somewhat such is, as wé at least conceive it, the nature and scope 
of the Compte-rendu ; or, rather, the Synopsis, as we have ventured 
to render it; how much more expressively, is now submitted to the 
reader. The appropriateness of the name, it will be remembered, 
was, at the outset, reserved for the result of the discussion, now ter- 
minated, to decide. And meagrely though it represents our concep- 
tion of the art to be described—at least in its ultimate compass and 
accomplished character—the sketch will be recognized as in exact 
conformity with the term, in its correctest acceptation, both etymo- 
logical* and English. To this complete institution of the Synopsis, 
to this consummation so patriotically to be desired, we venture to hope 
the foregoing remarks may prove conducive inchoatively, at least. For 

* Yiv-+-drrouac; said of things so disposed as to be seen all at once and together. 
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with only an adequate idea of their vocation, to begin with, our 
newspaper correspondents, or letter-writers, might be expected soon 
to advance, upon the natural progress of things, in this particular. 

There is, moreover, a certain developement, recent and remark- 
able, of this natural progression, which bids fair to accelerate the 
consummation in question beyond a thousand dissertations: we 
allude to the application of the electric telegraph to the transmission 
of news. The “Letter-writer” had, for some time, been gradually 
supplanting the Reporter, by filching off the cream of the parliament- 
ary proceedings ; leaving the latter to flood, unmitigatedly, the nau- 
seated public with the insipid residuum of the thrice-whipped whey. 
But scarcely is he himself in possession of his pride of place, than in 
steps the nimble-fingered and lightning-winged telegraph, and leaves 
him, in turn, as destitute (7d est, as dull) as his elder brother news- 
monger. 

Here is, we cannot forbear remarking, a striking instance of the 
mode of operation of that great law of progression which has been 
exemplified systematically, and illustrated variously, in the preced- 
ing pages. But this use of the telegraph is suggestive of a still 
grander order of reflection. It is, in fact, a case—the most refined, 
because the latest, not to say the last, in this direction—of the old 
encroachment of machinery upon labour; that is to say, the superse- 
dure, by the mechanical forces of inert, of certain forces, no less me- 
chanical, of animate, nature. The obvious and necessary effect of 
this progressive limitation of the sphere of voluntary action in the 
mechanical arts, of this retrusion of mind by the advancing dominion 
of scientific laws, will be to throw the pure intellect back upon itself, 
and into its proper atmosphere; to confine its range, to compress its 
energies, and thus drive it to draw from its own spiritual evolution 
new modes of activity, more and moregMrely mental, by unima- 
gined resources of power over the physical forces of nature. It is 
also curious to note, that this grand tendency affords a scale whereby 
to estimate the degree in which the several occupations of life should 
be considered as mechanical or as mental. But far more valuable is 
the assurance and consolation which it gives, that Intellect—after 
having so long been scoffed, scorned, and subjected, by the brute 
material powers, successively, of superstition, wealth, number—will 
end in being the monarch, the engineer, of the mechanized world. 

But to return to the encroachment of the telegraph upon the 
“occupation” of our Synopsist. It must have the consequence of 
forcing him to seek such materials of interest as the telegraph cannot 
supply; to turn from mere facts and bare repetition, (which a parrot 
can do as well as he,) and embark his labour somewhat more deeply 
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in the mine of science and analysis, where he is sure to be supplanted 
by no merely mechanical agency. A necessity, too, so pressing must 
be of rapid, as well as powerful efficiency in promoting the perfection 
of this new department of journalism. When it shall have attained 
this destined perfection, the Press, we may predict, will have made 
its best, as probably its last contribution to the support of popular 
liberty and the conduct of representative government. 





Art. IV.—CHANNING. 


Memoir of William Ellery Channing ; with Extracts from his Correspondence and Manu- 
scripts. 3 vols., pp. 427, 459, 494. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 

“T am sick of opinions. I am weary to hear them; my soul loathes 
this frothy food. Give me solid and substantial religion; give me 
an humble, gentle lover of God and man; a man full of mercy and 
good faith, without partiality and without hypocrisy; a man laying 
himself out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, the labour of 
love. Let my soul be with these Christians, wheresoever they are, 
and whatsoever opinion they are of.” Let not the scrupulous reader 
be alarmed at this liberalism; these are not the words of the heresi- 
arch William Ellery Channing. They were written by one “John 
Wesley, late fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford.” But we venture 
the opinion, that, had John Wesley known personally William Ellery 
Channing, he would have drawn his portrait with about such lines. 
Southey has a paragraph on what he calls “ Wesley’s perfect cha- 
rity ;’ in which the poet affirms that Wesley “judged kindly of the 
Romanists, and of heretics of every description, wherever a Christian 
disposition and a virtuoggplife were found ;” and that “he published 
the lives of several Catholics and one Socinian, for the edification 
of his followers.” This Socinian was the “good man,” Thomas Fir- 
min. Wesley, in his prefatory remarks to the memoir, says: “I was 
exceedingly struck at reading the following life, having long settled 
it in my mind that the entertaining wrong notions concerning the 
Trinity was inconsistent with real piety. But I cannot argue against 
matter of fact. I dare not deny that Mr. Firmin was a pious man, 
although his notions of the Trinity were quite erroneous.” 

This “pious man,” Thomas Firmin, was a Socinian; William 
Ellery Channing was what all orthodox believers will admit to be 
much better: he was an Arian, and a very high one; but, more than 
this, he was a man of purest sincerity, of profound humility, and 
universal charity. Channing must in fact be admitted to have been 
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either a saint or a hypocrite; and the man who, after a personal 
acquaintance with him, or the reading of his works and biography, 
is prepared to say he was a hypocrite, may be assured that he is not 
much unfitted to be one himself. We have not the slightest sympa- 
thy with Dr. Channing’s heterodoxy; we lament, deeply lament, that 
his otherwise radiant character is marred by any such important 
defect; and that the reproach of heresy is to counteract, to a great 
extent, the due influence of his noble writings—writings which, not- 
withstanding his dogmatic errors, exhibit powerfully the real genius 
of Christianity, and, in their application of its great ethical principles 
to the social progress of man, anticipate the better ages to come more 
than any other productions of our century. It is a delicate task, then, 
to which we sit down: that of drawing honestly the portrait of a great 
and good man, against whom the theological opinions of our readers 
and ourself so strongly predispose us; but we shall proceed in the 
attempt with determined frankness. 

The events worthy of chronological note in Channing’s life are 
few; and it is not important to our present design to narrate them 
fully. He was born at Newport, Rhode Island, April 7, 1780; 
entered Harvard University in his fourteenth year; graduated at the 
age of eighteen; spent a part of the ensuing two years as a private 
tutor in Richmond, Virginia; returned to Cambridge as Regent (a 
subordinate office) in 1801; was settled as pastor of Federal-street 
Church, Boston, in June, 1803; visited Europe in 1822; began his 
celebrated essays on Milton, Napoleon, and Fenelon, which distin- 
guish the commencement of his literary career, proper, in 1826; 
visited the West Indies in 1830; commenced his anti-slavery labours 
in 1885; and died Oct. 2, 1842. ; 

To the American community in general Channing is chiefly known 
as a theologian; while, on the other sid the Atlantic, where his 
writings are more current, and better appreciated, his fame is chiefly 
that of a literary man and a philanthropist. The common impres- 
sion, that he was the leader of the Unitarian movement in this coun- 
try, is false. By the publication of his celebrated sermon at the 
ordination of Mr. Sparks, in Baltimore, in 1819, the doctrinal posi- 
tion of Unitarianism was more generally made known in the Ame-. 
_ rican community than at any former date. By this accident, and 

still more, perhaps, by the fact that his literary reputation elevated 
him above all others engaged in the movement, he became recognized 
as its head, although it could boast of earlier advocates and abler 
polemics. 


“Jt [the Baltimore discourse] gave its author the name of leader and head 
of the Unitarian denomination in this country, although we had far more ac- 
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complished theologians; and no individual was farther from claiming any 
authority in matters of opinion. He was never the apostle of a doctrine or a 


sect.” * 

At the crisis of the secession of Unitarianism from Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, or rather the secession of the latter from Unitarianism, 
he was somewhat active in the controversy ; but not so much in defence 
of liberal theology as of liberal rights. The reader of his memoirs 
and his articles in the “Christian Disciple,’ (the Unitarian organ 
of those times,) cannot fail to see that he exerted himself, not so 
much to vindicate the new opinions of the period, as the right of his 
brethren to discuss them without ecclesiastical proscription; a right 
certainly not very questionable under the Congregational régime of 
the New-England Churches. He says himself :— 

“Tt was not so much for the purpose of defending these opinions, as of en- 
couraging fellow-Christians to use their own minds, and to examine freely the 
doctrines of religion, that I entered the field of controversy. ifelt then, what 
I now more deeply feel, that the human mind is to make progress by freedom, 
by the deliberate, impartial, and independent exercise of its faculties.” 

It was, in fact, that regard for individual liberty of thought which 
was the passion, the moral idiosyncrasy, of the man—the source 
alike of his chief excellencies and chief errors—that drew him into 
the polemical arena; and when he had manfully defended the liberty 
of the mind, he paused but little to dabble in the subordinate ques- 
tions, but gave his energies to more spiritual and practical interests. 
As late as 1841 he says :— 


“T do not speak as a Unitarian, but as an independent Christian. I have 
little or no interest in Unitarians, as a sect. Ihave hardly anything todo with 
them. I can endure no sectarian bonds.” 

What were Channing’s theological opinions? To say he was a 
Unitarian, in the etymological sense of the word, would be just, and 
so it would be to say thoilfime of John Calvin, or John Wesley; to 
say he was a Unitarian, in the denominational use of the word at 
present in New-England, would be very vague; for what is more 
vague than the existing theology of New-England Unitarianism? Had 
it not been for what we have chosen to call his accidental prominence 
in the Unitarian movement, we believe that the impartial theological 
critic would classify him most readily with Locke, Samuel Clarke, 
Watts, and similar thinkers, and extend to him the charity with which 
the defective tenets of these great and good men have been regarded. 
He expressly placed himself in the rank of Dr. Watts, and disclaimed 
the views of Priestley, Belsham, and Socinians generally. The later 
liberalism of Unitarianism—invalidating the sacred canon; denying 
the miracles, the superhuman character of Christ, redemption by him, 
* Christian Examiner for September, 1848. 
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future punishment, &c.—he did not share; and to his exemption from 
these disastrous errors we ascribe the superior spirituality, nay, we 
are compelled to say holiness, which was the very temper of his being, 
and will render him, in the estimation of the more impartial future, 
such an anomaly among Unitarians as Fenelon was among Roman- 


ists. His biographer declares :— 


“The fact undeniably was, that, while he formed the most free and generous 
estimate of human nature, he held opinions, in regard to the Divine govern- 
ment, spiritual influences, a Mediator, and the kingdom of heaven, which, by 
most liberal Christians, would be considered rather mystical than rational.” 


His views of the character of Christ are indeterminate; but full of 
reverence and love :— 


“‘ God has given his own Son—a being respecting whose nature, perhaps, reve- 
lation communicates no precise ideas; but whom we are yet taught to view 
as sustaining a peculiar relation to the infinite Father, and peculiarly beloved 
by him. Jesus Christ is the Son of God in a peculiar sense ; the temple of the 
Divinity ; the brightest image of his glory. In seeing him we see the Fa- 
ther. .. . We hear him claiming the honours of the Son of God, of the promised 
Messiah, of the Saviour of the world. We not only hear him assenting to the 
question, ‘ Art thou the Christ ?” but adding to his assent a declaration of his 
glory, which he must have known would have been peculiarly offensive to the 
Jews, and applying to himself language which, under the old dispensation, had 
been limited to God—thus expressing his intimate union with the Father. 
According to these Scriptures, Jesus Christ is not a Teacher whose agency 
was chiefly confined to the time when he was on earth. He ever lives, and 1s 
ever active for mankind. He sustains other offices than those of Teacher; he 
is Mediator, Intercessor, Lord, and Saviour. Hehasa permanent and constant 
connexion with mankind, and a most intimate union with his Church.” 


While he dissented from the precise definitions of the atonement 
usually given by orthodox writers, and (as in his celebrated “ New- 
York Sermon”) assailed them with more rhetoric than logic, he never- 
theless believed in redemption through Christ. He gives the follow- 
ing statement of the opinions of himself and some of his associates :— 


“We agreed in our late conference that a majority of our brethren believe 
that Jesus Christ is more than a man; that he existed before the world; that 
he literally came from Heaven to save our race; that he sustains other offices 
than those of a Teacher and Witness to the truth; and that he still acts for our 
benefit, and is our Intercessor with the Father. This we agreed to be the 
kay sentiment of our brethren. With respect to the Atonement, the great 

ody of liberal Christians seem to me to accord precisely with the author of 
Bible News, [Noah Worcester,] or rather, both agree very much with the pro- 
found Butler. Both agree that Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and intercession, 
obtains forgiveness for sinful men; or that, on account, or in consequence, of 
what Christ has done and suffered, the punishment of sin is averted from the 
penitent, and blessings, forfeited by sin, are bestowed. The doctrine of the 
Atonement, taken in the broad sense which I have before stated, is not rejected 
by Unitarians.” 


This statement is, however, qualified with an emphatic denial that 
“the ever-blessed God suffered and died on the cross ;” a denial which 
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we would all make with equal emphasis. Qn this greatest of all 
subjects, it must be admitted, in the language of a foreign journal, 
“that, though he believed in some mysterious way, which is not ex- 
plained, that Jesus came to save the world; that he himself, if saved at 
all, was to be so through the mediation and intercession of the Re- 
deemer ;” yet his position here was “not so clear and defined as that 
taken by him on questions of infinitely less importance to himself 
and to others, on almost every other question to which he had turned 
his attention.”* Still we believe he so far comprehended, and, above 
all, relied upon the mediatorial office of our Lord, as to experience 
its efficacy in his own soul. Christ was the ever-recurring theme of 
his writings. Christ’s teachings, his example, his glorious mediation 
—whatever mystery might encompass it—were to him the only hope 
of the world, not only of its purely religious interests, but of its social 
and political, its temporal and eternal destinies. He never refers to 
the subject of Christ’s character, aside from sectarian disputation, 
without kindling with ardour; and if to be imbued with the meek- 
ness and love of Christ, is the mark of true discipleship, then assur- 
edly this great but erring man was a Christian. 

Channing believed in regeneration, or the “new birth,” though, 
with most theological writers, he held that it was usually a gradual 
experience. His language is often quite as strong on this subject as 
the customary style of evangelical authors :— 

“A religious character, then, is an acquisition, and implies a change; a 
change which requires labour and prayer, which requires aid and strength 
from Heaven; a change so great and important, that it deserves to be called a 
new birth. The Christian is a new man.—By the precepts, doctrines, motives, 
promises of Christianity, and by the secret influences of God’s Spirit on the 


heart, they have been raised to a faith, hope, and love which may be called a 
new life. They have been born again.” 


While at Richmond, surfounded by irreligion and immorality, he 
believed himself the subject of this inward change. He wrote to his 
uncle :— 


“T believe that I never experienced that change of heart which is necessary 
to constitute a Christian, till within a few months past. ‘The worldling would 
laugh at me; he would call conversion a farce. But the man who has felt the 
influences of the Holy Spirit can sn fact and experience to empty decla- 
mation and contemptuous sneers. You remember the language of the blind 
man whom Jesus healed: ‘ This I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.’ 
Such is the language which the real Christian may truly utter. Once, and 
not long ago, I was blind,—blind to my own condition, blind to the goodness of 
God, and blind to the love of my Redeemer. Now I behold, with shame and 
confusion, the depravity and rottenness of my heart. Now I behold, with love 
and admiration, the long-suffering and infinite benevolence of Deity. All my 
sentiments and affections have lately changed. I once considered mere moral 


* Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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attainments as the only object I had to pursue. I have now solemnly given 
myself up to God. I consider supreme love to him as the first of all duties, and 
morality seems but a branch from the vigorous root of religion. I love man- 
kind, because they are the children of God. I practise temperance, and strive 
for purity of heart, that I may become a temple for his Holy Spirit to dwell in.” 


He was some time, however, advancing toward this point of his 
spiritual progress. Years prior to it, he had been awakened to an 
interest in religion during a revival in New-London, where he was 
preparing for college in the family of his uncle; while at Cambridge 
he made some progress, and determined to devote himself to the 
Yhristian ministry ; but at Richmond he emerged into clearer light, 
though, as he afterward insisted, his conversion was a life-long pro- 
cess. When questioned by a good Calvinist whether he had not, at 
some time, been converted, he replied, “I would say not, unless the 
whole of my life may be called, as it truly has been, a process of con- 
version.” ‘To which his orthodox friend quaintly answered, “ Then, 
friend Channing, you were born regenerate; for you certainly are 
now a child of God.” 

His later references to his experience at Richmond are very touch- 
ing. The death of his father had reduced the resources of his family, 
and compelled him to accept the office of a private tutor in that city. 
Infidelity and iniquity prevailed around him :— 

“T lived alone, too poor to buy books, spending my days and nights in an: 
out-building, with no one beneath my roof except during the hours of school- 
keeping. There I toiled as I have never done since; for gradually my con- 
stitution sank under the unremitting exertion. With not a human being to 
whom f could communicate my deepest thoughts and feelings, and shrinking 
from common society, I passed through intellectual and moral conflicts, through 
excitements of heart and mind, so absorbing as often to banish sleep, and to 
destroy almost wholly the power of digestion. I was worn well-nigh to a ske- 


leton. Yet I look back on those days and nights of loneliness and frequent 


gloom with thankfulness. If I ever struggled Ye my whole soul for purity, 


truth, and goodness, it was there. There, amid sore trials, the great question, 


[ trust, was settled within me, whether I would obey the higher or lower prin- 
ciples of my nature—whether I would be the victim of passion, the world, or 
the free child and servant of God. ... In a licentious, intemperate city, one 
spirit, at least, was preparing, in silence and loneliness, to toil, not wholly in 
vain, for truth and holiness.” 

The descriptions of the spiritual life which are scattered through 
Dr. Channing’s writings, would (were it not for his studied avoidance 
of the usual theological technics, and the peculiarity of his modes of 
thought) befit the pages of Jeremy Taylor or William Law; the 
latter was indeed his favourite practical writer. The supreme love 
of God was to him the central element of religion; he dwelt upon it 
with the fervour and absolute emphasis of Fenelon, and verged upon, 
if he did not actually adopt, the doctrine of Disinterestedness, as 
taught by Hopkins, whose ministry he occasionally attended in New- 
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port. The cold and lifeless didactics, usual to Socinianism, entered 
not into his ministrations; if he chose not to distinguish morality 
from religion, it was not because he reduced the latter to the former, 
but because he exalted the former to the latter—basing morals on 
piety. There is, indeed, throughout his writings that meek but fervid 
spirituality which has always been the common trait of sanctified 
minds, whether of Fenelon among Romanists, Edwards among Cal- 
vinists, or Fletcher among.Arminians—a mark of essential identity 
in spirit, notwithstanding their utter variance in matters of opinion 
and form. 

It was this evangelical temper, together with his abstinence from 
polemical strife, that produced, in the latter part of his life, the report 
that he had essentially modified, if not abandoned, his earlier opinions. 
His biographer takes special care to guard his reputation against this 
suspicion; we are convinced that he died, as he had lived, a high 
Arian; but believe, at the same time, that he perceived, in his ma- 
turer years, the indefiniteness of most of his theological opinions, and 
lost, proportionately, his tenacity for them. There was a rich ripen- 
ing of his religious character as he approached the end of his life; 
but on many of the topics of former and ardent controversy he speaks 
with cautious misgivings; he had become convinced of their diffi- 
culty, had waived them, had become anxious to settle down into godly 
repose, performing the evident duties, and cherishing the consoling 
affections and hopes of the Gospel. We mention this fact as not so 
much a detraction from his opinions, as a beautiful aspect of his later 
history: one not uncommon to good men in the ripeness of their 
years and piety, whatever may have been the earlier severities of their 
prejudices. In 1841, about a year before his death, he wrote :— 

“T am more detached from a denomination, and strive to feel more my con- 
nexion with the universal Church, with all good and holy men. I am little of 
a Unitarian, have little sympathy with the system of Priestley and Belsham, 
and stand aloof from all but those who strive and pray for clearer light, who 
look for a purer and more effectual manifestation of Christian truth.” 

Of Unitarianism, as a system or movement, he unquestionably did 
not feel satisfied in his later years. In 1837 he wrote as follows :— 

“T feel that among liberal Christians the preaching has been too vague, has 
wanted unity, has scattered attention too much.” 

In 1839 he thus expresses himself:— 


“T would that I could look to Unitarianism with more hope. But this sys- 
tem was, at its recent revival, a protest of the understanding against absurd 
dogmas, rather than the work of deep religious principle, and was early para- 
lyzed by the mixture of a material philosophy, and fell too much into the hands 
of scholars and political reformers; and the consequence is, a want of vitality 
and force, which gives us but little hope of its accomplishing much under its 


present auspices or in its present form.” 
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Channing was remarkable, as a theologian, for the amenity of his 
spirit. There was but one class of opinions which he ever assailed 
with much severity. His hostility to Calvinism was absolute; he 
turned away with instinctive horror from its doctrmes. He declared 
that he could not hear them “ without shuddering,” and they appeared 
to him “more dishonourable to the Universal Father than any error 
born in the darkness of Popery.” 

Channing’s peculiarities—his excellgncies and his faults as a theolo- 
gian—are mostly referable to two causes, namely, his extreme opin- 
ion of the endividual right of free thought, and that general and 
moral sort of logic, if we may so call it, which was the characteristic 
habit of his mind. 

Liberty of thought, especially in matters of religion, was to him 
the most sacred right of humanity; he seldom refers to it in his 
writings without catching from the subject a higher inspiration and 
a nobler style. It was ‘the passion of the man, born in him, and 
glowing with unabated ardour, through all his struggles and mis- 
givings of opinion, through the retrospections of his advanced years, 
—so often chillingly corrective of the sentiments of men of genius,— 
and through the last labours of his life. It was the chief motive 
which induced him, as we have seen, to take an active part in the 
Unitarian controversy; it was the strongest reason of his invincible 
abhorrence of slavery; it led him several times to defend publicly 
the press, when he admitted that its liberty was perniciously used ; 
it caused him to place his name the first on a petition for the libera- 
tion of Kneeland, when imprisoned for horrible public blasphemies. 
From the time, indeed, that he entered the pulpit, a youth of twenty- 
three years, till he descended into the grave, did he utter an uncom- 
promising remonstrance against all restrictions on the glorious 
liberty of the human soul. Honour to his memory for it, notwith- 
standing his heresies in this, as in other respects! ‘Theologian 
though we be, we cannot but admit his admirable and almost sin- 
gular peculiarity in this respect. ‘Theologians and sectarians have 
been enthusiastic enough for liberty of conscience when deprived of 
it, but have generally deemed it more orthodox to arrogate it to 
themselves than to extend it to their competitors. Channing de- 
manded it for all men, and gave it as liberally as he claimed it. 

He did not err in asserting this right, but in defining it. It is 
undoubtedly a delicate question how far a man should doubt 
received opinions till he can prove their truth. There are two 
considerations, however, which show that a habit of faith in received 
opinions is more legitimate than a habit of doubt. One is, the 
unquestionable inability of the mass of mankind, from the want of. 
FourtH Series, Vou. L—4 
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time or of intelligence, to ascertain the evidence of most opinions. 
The other is, the fact that, as an adaptation to this necessity, we are 
placed in circumstances during childhood and youth which inevitably 
educate us to such a reliance on received doctrines. The Philo- 
sophers may be Pyrrhonists—the people cannot be; it would be 
contrary to nature for them to be skeptical. ‘The millions are com- 
pelled by a necessity as absolute as fate to adopt most of their 
opinions, on the higher questipns of truth, from tradition or testi- 
mony. We are not sure, indeed, that there is not, above the neces- 
sity and the training referred to, a natural law or instinct for the 
same end. Let us not, then, speak too harshly of the “ prejudices 
of education,” the servility of the popular mind; much of the 
orderly beauty of social life, of the reverence and loyalty which 
protect the sacredness of public institutions, and of the restraining 
influence of religious sentiments on individual conduct, is due to 
that generous confidence in the testimony of the past and in the 
testimony of our fellows, which it is the too prevalent custom of 
these times to decry. Let us have liberty; in God’s name let the 
millions have it; but they are the enemies of men, as of God, who 
teach that the moderation which is essential to true wisdom, and the 
faith that God has wrought into our nature, are to be put away in 
the struggle for human emancipation. 

Channing would never so teach; but there was an habitual ten- 
dency in him to such an extreme, and it is manifest throughout his 
writings. In his youth he would not read theological writers till he 
had made up his own opinions, lest he might be wrongly prepos- 
sessed—a rule which, however plausible, requires much qualification, 
for it is certainly no small stretch of presumption in a young man to 
suppose his immature powers, biased, too, as they inevitably must 
be, by the prejudices of early education, can ascertain religious 
truth, whether from revelation or reason, better than the mature 
faculties of the Butlers, Watsons, or Chalmers, who stand ready to 
help him. Channing condemned the opinions of that. superficial 
sophist, Parker, of Boston; and yet applauded the freedom with 
which they were uttered—as if there were no prudential restrictions 
to be self-imposed on the popular publication of one’s opinions, 
when they are confessedly of a recondite character, are but in the 
process of their discovery, and, if they should happen to be false, 
must be disastrous to the best sentiments of the people. Is it 
really the wisdom of a high philosophy to proclaim, as from the 
house-tops, opinions which would break down the most venerated 
institutions of society, and to do so while, from their immaturity, 
such new opinions are yet subject to constant revision and modifi- 
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cation by their authors? Is, indeed, that peremptory rashness, 
falsely called courage, with which new doctrines are now-a-days 
announced, preferable to the modesty which gave to the Socratic 
method the interrogative form, and the want of which, in the 
Sophists, called forth the remonstrances of Plato and his great master? 

This love of individual freedom induced Channing to eschew 
almost entirely the noble combinations of good men, for good pur- 
poses, by which so much has been achieved in these latter days. 
He would preach eloquently on Temperance; and, with his distin- 
guished classmate, Judge Story, adopted teetotalism while yet in 
college; but he would not “sign the pledge.” He preached against 
War, and the Peace Society published his sermon; but he refused 
to join their organization. He wrote against Slavery, and the Anti- 
Slavery Society issued his books;-but he never united with them. 
Individualism was his hobby; but suppose all the strong men who 
conduct our philanthropic societies should ride the same hobby, 
what would become of our best schemes of reform ? 

Channing, to say the least, was vague on this subject, as he was 
on most others. With his fine genius, and finer morale, the extreme 
freedom of opinion which he asserted, was somewhat guarded against 
its natural results; but in many of his compeers it proved disastrous. 
It led Parker to utter. Rationalism; Emerson to Pantheism; 
Brownson, through we know not how many theological somersets, 
till he came at last, head downwards, into the mire of Popery; and 
J. Blanco White, Channing’s correspondent and ideal of a self- 
emancipated mind, it conducted into inextricable mazes of doubt 
and despondence. : 

We have mentioned, as a second characteristic of Channing, “a 
general or moral sort of logic,” which we think was the master- 
power of his mind, and the chief source at once of the excellencies 
and defects of his opinions. Probable reasoning, as well as mathe- 
matical, proceeds upon certain original, or, as they are more com- 
monly called, ultimate truths, which are incapable of proof, and 
need no proof, because the very constitution of the mind compels: 
their recognition. The axioms of mathematics are of no more 
practical authority than are the original conditions of moral belief, 
when the latter have fair play; but, nevertheless, the difference: 
which exists between the respective processes of mathematical and 
probable reasoning extends also to the original conditions of the 
two kinds of proof. Every man admits, instantly, that the sum of 
all the parts is equal to the whole; every man admits, too, the con- 
clusions of probable reasoning at a certain point of evidence, and 
would stake his all upon them, as fearlessly as upon a conclusion 
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deduced from mathematical axioms. But the difference is, that 
different men require different degrees of moral evidence to bring 
them to the same conclusion; and this arises from a difference in 
the strength of the original principles of moral reasoning in different 
minds. Some men—and not unfrequently men of superior faculties 
—seem constitutionally inclined to skepticism; others, without rare 
sagacity, have, nevertheless, a happy and healthful appreciation of 
moral evidence—a sound faith in all things good and true—without 
fanaticism. 

This difference respecting probable reasoning in general, becomes 
still more strongly marked when the subjects of such reasoning are 
of a purely speculative or of an ethical character. In fine, the original 
grounds of probable reasoning, though as constitutional in the mind 
as those of mathematical proof, are, unlike the latter, dependent for 
their force and vividness upon the moral idiosyncrasies of the 
man. And we mean something special by this phrase; we do 
not mean any superinduced moral state—though this doubtless has 
great effect—but an original aptitude for right moral conclusions ; 
men of sanctified minds have sometimes approved most barbarous 
evils; while others, of no special piety, and no better external lights, 
have seen and denounced them. ‘The Demon of Socrates was his 
fine moral discernment. 

What we mean, then, by Channing’s peculiarity in this respect is, 
that he possessed this aptitude in a degree which we are disposed to 
call quite anomalous. Our conjectures of what a man would have 
been under other circumstances, must, of course, be quite conjectural ; 
but-we cannot place Channing down on the moral level of any age in 
which we may suppose him to have lived. Had he lived in a period 
of barbarous heathenism, his warm sensibility could not have led him’ 
‘into its fanaticism, for the philosophic element was too strong in him 
for that; had he lived in an age of brilliawt Pagan civilization, like 
that of Athens, he could not have been a Pyrrhonist, for his fine 
sensibility would not admit it. It is a strong statement: but we 
should not hesitate to make it, to one who had studied him either 
personally or in his writings, that had he lived under the latter cir- 
cumstances he would most probably have been the friend of Socrates 
and Plato, and have combined the ethical wisdom of the one with 
the splendid idealism of the other. Such a man as Dr. Channing 
must have stood majestically in advance of his age, whenever and 
wherever he had lived. . He lived, according to the sense of the 
present generation, at least, in the best age of the world, and yet was 
far in front of it; if it reaches his radiant position in two centuries, 
the signs. of the times are certainly quite illusive. 
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This fine faculty for moral discrimination seemed almost an 
instinct in Channing; he appeared to feel the right or wrong of a 
subject at-once. On all great moral and social questions—the in- 
herent rights of man, freedom of the press, war, popular ameliora- 
tions, education, penal jurisprudence, the ethical and spiritual 
principles of religion, and, above all, the moral traits of personal 
character—he had an almost intuitive insight. Error, however 
sanctioned by great names or great age, shrank instantaneously 
beneath his scrutiny. Seldom, if ever, did a man rise more sub- 
limely above the influence of tradition, or that factitious deference 
for what is fashionable, though wrong, which so much sways the 
world. Though a meek, calm man, fit for the goodly company of 
Izaak Walton’s mild-tempered worthies, yet there was in his moral 
convictions a keenness and sternness truly terrible to evil and evil- 
doers. The long-drawn reasonings with which ordinary minds 
would arraign prevailing wrongs were beneath him; he saw such 
wrongs so distinctly, and pointed at them so directly, that the hearer, 
however previously beguiled by them, could not but see them stand- 
ing out, staring and indefensible. His very tones, though habitually 
gentle, had a sort of moral thrill in them when attacking error, that 
gave a new sense and an overwhelming power to common-place 
sentences. His biographer relates a fact in point, but which cannot 
be fully comprehended by any reader who never heard Channing. 
A discussion arose, in conversation, on the propriety of the barba- 
rous modes of punishment in the Navy, Army, and Prisons. One 
of the company was going through the usual arguments in favour of 
the lash, when Channing dashed the whole, and silenced all further 
defence by a single exclamation. “What,” said he, “strike a MAN!” 
To such an exclamation his peculiar manner gave a volume of mean- 
ing; the barbarity of the custom, and the petty and vulgar character 
of the reasoning for it, stood out in oe contrast with the moral 
dignity of man. 

Now it was in precisely this noble faculty for the discernment of 
general ethical truth that we think his theological errors originated. 
He was so addicted to moral reasoning, to practical views of every- 
thing, that he was measurably disqualified for the more abstract or 
speculative questions of theology; and therefore whenever he ap- 
proached them he became perplexed, doubtful, indefinite. Minds 
strongly given to moral reasoning are said to be unapt in mathe- 
maties, and vice versa; the higher truths of revelation, not within 
the scope of direct wand reasoning—as the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, 
for instance—are dependent almost entirely on exegetical proof; 
and in this respect are nearly as much out of the habitual course of 
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a mind like Channing’s as mathematical questions themselves. 
Channing never could be a profound mathematician; and he never 
was a good exegetical critic. He applied his general logic directly 
to these high revealed truths, on which it was scarcely possible for it 
to find a foothold; whereas he should have applied it to the evidence 
of the Revelation itself, and, when satisfied there, have relied for the 
truths which the Revelation announced on the just principles of 
interpretation, chiefly, if not exclusively. The reader of his sermons 
cannot fail to observe how seldom he discusses the Scripture argu- 
ment on any doubtful subject; his noted New-York Sermon is 
strictly a “moral argument” on the Trinity, &c., as exclusively 
such as is his well-known “Moral Argument against Calvinism.” 
Here was the capital mistake of his theological inquiries—the 
wrong application of reason to matters of Revelation ;* if we can 
prove the Scriptures to be the word of God, what folly for us to 
demand that the mystery of their revelations respecting the Divine 
essence, or other incomprehensible facts, shall give way before 
our logic! 

We have dwelt thus largely on Channing’s character as a theolo- 
gian, for two reasons: first, because we are honestly solicitous to 
allay any undue prejudice which may exist against him in other 
religious communions than his own; and, secondly, because, reli- 
gion being the study and business of his life, the contemplation of 
him in this character ought to afford us the best means of esti- 
mating him. | 

As a Preacher, Channing was pre-eminent, though he had very 
few really oratorical qualities. His presence in the pulpit was not 
commanding; he was small in stature, exceedingly emaciated, and 
enveloped in a superabundance of clothing; his cheeks were sunken; 
his eye hollow, and his voice feeble, though remarkably flexible. 
The deeply indented lines of his face, especially about the mouth, 
gave to him a peculiar expression, which could not fail to enlist the 
sympathy of the hearer; you could read in them the story of his 
long physical prostration, and the agony of those early intellectual 
struggles which had occasioned it. This trace of the struggle of the 
past was, however, so blended with an indication of present and pro- 
found repose as to constitute, to our eye at least, the most impres- 
sive and affecting expression of his countenance. His forehead, 
always marked by a single fallen lock, was not large, but appeared 
so by contrast with the diminished proportion of his thin and pallid 
face. He had few gestures, and adhered closely to his manuscript, 


* Channing has some very sensible observations on this subject in his “ Balti- 
more Sermon ;” in his practice, however, he made an extreme use of his theory. 
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except in the rural chapel, near his summer residence on Rhode 
Island, where he usually extemporized, and, it is said, with much 
facility. We have heard him speak extemporaneously in the anni- 
versary meeting, with the same rich thought and diction which cha- 
racterized his pulpit prelections. 

But whatever were his personal disadvantages in the pulpit, they 
were not only countervailed by, but seemed to assist, the impression 
of his discourse. His feeble utterance—a little prolonged, if not 
drawling—became richly varied in its modulation, and seemed con- 
genial with the.refined delicacy of his thoughts. In the reading of 
the hymns and the Scripture lessons, it at once arrested attention by 
its exact and eloquent emphasis. As he advanced in his discourse, 
his deep gray eye beamed with a calm radiance, and, before he 
sunk exhausted on his seat, a blended intellectual and moral beauty 
glowed over all his features. 

He was seldom passionate; never declamatory; yet always 
deeply earnest. His utter sincerity would not admit of an attempt 
at mere rhetorical effect. ‘On no account,” he once said to a 
young brother preacher, “on no account, in your public services, 
try to exhibit, by look or tone, any emotion which you do not feel. 
If you feel coldly, appear so. The sermon may be lost, but your 
own truthfulness will be preserved.” This sincerity was manifest 
not only in the delivery, but also in the preparation, of his sermons; 
beauty, both of thought and style, was natural to him; he could not 
write without it; but he aimed at effect only by the moral force 
of his thoughts—truth, in its own essential beauty and inherent 
power, was his whole dependence in the pulpit, Had he used a 
brilliant sentence, or a beautiful figure, evidently because of its 
rhetorical finish, it would have startled his audience as an inad- 
missible incongruity—a sort of degradation from the lofty dignity 
of his earnest spirit. Figures are abundant in his writings, but 
they come spontaneously, and are used only so far as they are 
necessary for the illustration of his subject: they appear mostly as | 
allusions; and he habitually declines to elaborate or detail them 
merely to bring out their rhetorical beauty. We doubt whether 
half a dozen exceptions to this remark can be found in all his 
writings. He possessed deep sensibility, and you felt often under 
his discourses, that you were wholly in his power; that it was only 
with him to will to overwhelm you, and he could do it; but he 
appeared to hold his feelings under determined, yet difficult re- 
straint; his ever-varying voice would often tremble with emotion, 
but suddenly seize another tone. We doubt whether he ever wept 
in the pulpit; but his hearers have often found it impossible to 
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imitate his self-restraint, and have wept under his most tranquil 
accents. Dr. Dewey says :— 

“T shall never forget the effect upon me of the first sermon I ever heard 
from him. Shall I confess, too, that holding then a faith somewhat different 
from his, I listened to him with a certain degree of distrust and prejudice ? 
These barriers, however, soon gave way; and such was the effect of the 
simple and heart-touching truths and tones which fell from his lips, that it 
would have been a relief to me to have bowed my head, and to have wept 


without restraint through the whole service. And yet I ‘did not weep; for 
there was something in ‘that i impression too solemn and deep for tears.” 


Channing was throughout his long ministry the most popular 
preacher in Boston. He began in youth with crowded congregations, 
and his latest sermons, when it was publicly known that he was to 
preach, commanded the same interest. ‘Two qualities particularly 
marked his discourses, and were, we think, the constituents of his 
pulpit power. The first was that elevated tone of not only his moral 
emotions, but of his moral conceptions, which we have described. 
You heard from him discussions of old familiar truths; but they be- 
came new in his hands, not so much by far-fetched or novel opinions 
upon them, as by a new life which he infused into admitted opinions. 
Your old thoughts rise up within you, in radiant resurrection. You 
wonder that you never saw them in such a strong and self-evident 
light before. You are first surprised at the transcendent yet simple 
and benign insight—the intuition of the preacher; soon this merely 
personal sentiment is gone, and you are absorbed exclusively in the 
deepening interest of the subject ; you assume an attitude of solicitous 
attention; you hold your breath till he reaches his periods; if he 
pauses to think or renew his strength, at the chief divisions of his 
discourse, you observe a general movement in the assembly, a mo- 
mentary relaxation of the mental tension; but again the spell pre- 
vails: you wonder that he does not pour forth his evident power over- 
whelmingly ; you wonder that yourself and all men have felt the truth 
so little heretofore; you resolve to go forth from your seat a better 
man; you weep, and if you look about you, you perceive the tear 
trembling in the eye of the gray-headed hearer near you; the little 
child is rapt in interest; the thoughtless worldling rouses himself 
from his listless posture, and is awe-struck. At last the emaciated 
speaker declines, exhausted, into his seat; and, as you go from the 
temple, you feel that it has been no ordinary day in your history: 
you feel that an effort ought to be made to have that sermon repeated. 
You long to speak to some one about the marvellous thoughts you 
have heard; but if you attempt to do so to one who has not heard 
the sermon, he will probably discover nothing but what he knew be- 
fore—knew, but never felt, as you now do. The other marked trait 
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of his preaching was the fact that his whole consciousness seemed to 
be absorbed, if we may so express it, into his subject. Preachers 
often (oftener, we think, than any other class of public speakers) de- 
liver their discourses with accuracy, and even laboured emphasis, 
when it is manifest that their own attention is away from the subject, 
busied either with some absent attraction, or in an attempt to gauge 
the interest of the audience. We know not how, but most assuredly 
this fact, by some subtile process, is perceived by the hearer, and the 
dullest hearer feels more or less consciousness of it. Such a discourse 
cannot have effect; it may instruct, for it may have been well pre- 
pared; but its power is gone—it lacks directness and edge. The 
greatest secret of eloquence consists, we think, in this ability to 
identify one’s soul with his subject; it gives the right tone and em- 
phasis, even to a speaker quite unacquainted with the art of elocu- 
tion; it often produces the happiest gesticulation, even in men of 
naturally ungraceful action ; if this is secured, thought, utterance, and 
manner come spontaneously, and generally come spontaneously right. 
Channing was invariably (at least. when we have heard him) an 
example of this excellence; he seemed to gaze intently right at, right 
into, right through his subject. It possessed his whole attention, 
and the manifest fact affected his hearers as by a mesmeric influence ; 
they became absorbed in it with him. — It is said that, when his dis- 
course on the immortality of the soul was first preached, “the whole 
audience were heard to take breath” at the close of certain passages; 
and when, years later, the same sermon was preached in New- York, 
the same effect was produced. 

His range of topics was exceedingly varied. He considered the 
pulpit the appropriate place for the discussion of all moral subjects 
which affect the social or political interests of man, as well as those 
which relate more directly to his spiritual hopes. The Gospel, he 
believed, had to do with every great interest of the race; and few 
important public events or questions escaped his notice in the pulpit. 
Was the nation agitated by a presidential canvass? he preached on 
the evils of party spirit. Was there danger of war? he preached on 
its moral and social horrors; yet asserted the duty of the citizen to 
his country. Had a mob interrupted public order? he discussed the 
importance of subordination to law and the means of popular virtue. 
Education, Pauperism, Temperance, Slavery, and all similar ques- 
tions were his frequent themes, while the importance of personal 
morals and piety was never forgotten. 

It would be an inadmissible omission to pass over without remark 
his character as a Philanthropist. We refer, not merely to those 
habitual services of henevolence which are inseparable from the.pas- 
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toral office—in these he was unusually faithful, as we shall see; but 
had he not been a Christian pastor, nor known in literature, he would 
still have had a public reputation as a Philanthropist. The moral 
discrimination, which we have described as his chief distinction in 
theology, had also much to do with his philanthropy. ‘To use his own 
words, he “saw, he felt the great evils of our present social state ;” 
and from his youth to the last years of his life, was he struggling to 
solve the great problems of man’s social renovation, and exerting 
himself, meanwhile, in most of the practical schemes of philanthropy 
which were within his reach. As early as his fifteenth year, the read- 
ing of the writings of Ferguson and Hutcheson, while at college, pro- 
duced a profound impression upon his mind. “In his Junior year 
he had already become a moral and social reformer.” 

A restless anxiety to do good, to lay hold on and tear up the very 
roots of great social evils, took possession of his soul at this time, 
and subsequently, during “those days and nights of loneliness and 
frequent gloom,” which he spent at Richmond, visions of vast change 
—of “a perfect society””—cheered his melancholy reveries. He had 
actually conceived the main ideas of modern Communism, and “ it is 
probable thought of joining himself, as minister, to a settlement of 
Scotch emigrants whose fundamental principle was common property.” 
The prudence of later life corrected his sanguine confidence in such 
impracticable schemes, as it did the fanciful republican projects of 
Southey and Coleridge. Yet it does not appear that he ever totally 
abandoned the hope of some similar revolution of social life. 

His more extensive intercourse with men, as a Christian pastor, 
gave a more practical direction to his philanthropic sympathies. 
His journals contain “long lists” of plans “for®public works, bene- 
volent operations, special reforms.” These plans include, “ Asso- 
ciations among Mechanics,” a “Work to be written on Ardent 
Spirits,” “ Fire Clubs,” “ Poor Houses,” “ Female Employment Soci- 
eties,” “Provisions of Wood on a large Scale,” “ Bake-houses for the 
Poor,” “ Associations for the Relief of the Sick, Old, Debtors,” “So- 
cieties for the Advice of Emigrants, for the Reformation of Prosti- 
tutes, the Improvement of Africans,” &c., &c. His liberality was 
not absorbed in devising plans of good; but his personal charities 
were great. An elder brother suggested that he “should have a 
guardian ; he spends every dollar as soon as he gets it.” “With a 
good salary he was yet always poor.” One of his sisters writes :— 
“He must have had a thousand dollars to lay out [per annum] of 
which he scarcely spent anything on himself, except in case of sick- 
ness, or when he had to take a journey.” She estimates that he gave 
away nearly eight hundred dollars a year. He lived with almost 
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ascetic severity, and dressed so poorly, that the dignity of his manners 
alone saved him from an appearance of meanness. 

He was one of the first co-labourers of the venerable Noah Worces- 
ter in the Peace movement ; he sympathized and counselled with him 
also respecting the abolition of Capital Punishment. He did more 
than any other man toward the establishment of the Boston “ministry 
at large,” the noble field of the noble Tuckerman. He took an active 
interest in the improvement of “ Prison Discipline.” He exerted his 
best eloquence in the cause of Temperance. He helped to originate 
the Massachusetts Bible Society; delivered its first anniversary 
address; and, for eight years, was chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee. He was deeply interested in Foreign Missions, and at one 
time was disposed to sunder all his local ties and throw himself into 
the foreign field; but his health interfered. He was the first to 
second the efforts of “ Father Taylor” in the “ Bethel Cause.” Pop- 
ular Education he esteemed the glory and security of the state; and 
when Horace Mann turned from his brilliant political prospects to 
take charge of the common schools of Massachusetts, amid the smiles 
and scoffs of demagogues, Channing wrote him an eloquent congratu- 
latory letter, and began immediately to co-operate with him in public 
and private. His memoirs and writings abound with invaluable 
opinions on these great themes—opinions maturer than can be found, 
perhaps, in any other writer. His discourses on Self-Culture and the 
education of the labouring classes have done great good, especially 
in England; they are considered the best exponents of “his princi- 
ples and aims.” 

The latest and maturest strength of Dr. Channing was devoted to 
the discussion of American Slavery. No writer has treated the sub- 
ject with more candour or more impressive eloquence. The ame- 
nity, transparent purity of style, argumentative conclusiveness, and 
lofty moral tone of his writings on this subject, give to them a force 
which the impartial reader feels to be resistless; he closes the book 
almost believing that if it were scattered broad-cast over the 
land, it must work a national revolution on the subject, and 
seal forever tlie doom of slavery. Channing had seen slavery. 
among his own kindred at Newport; he had lived in its midst at 
Richmond; he had seen it in the West Indies, while seeking health 
there. The usual rigmarole about whips, hard toil, poor food, &c., 
so elaborately drawled out by small-brained lecturers, were not the 
views of this evil which most impressed him. He saw that slavery 
prevented pauperism; that its mere physical condition (like that of 
our domestic cattle) is really better than the physical condition of 
the lowest class of European labourers; but a man who should have 
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alleged this fact as an apology for slavery—a reason why the hu- 
manity of millions made in the image of God should be extinguished 
and substituted by brute degradation—would have shrunk abashed 
under his indignant rebuke. It was the deep and terrible intellectual 
and moral ruin which slavery entails, that covered the enormity with 
darkness and horror to his mind. It is no marvel that such a man 
should have called out, in solemn arraignment before the moral world, 
an institution like this. Those who know American Slavery, know 
that its evils can scarcely be exaggerated. It is replete with phy- 
sical, moral, social, political, and all other evil. It holds three mil- 
lions of human beings in a state of chattelship. It sells them like 
cattle at the auctioneer’s stand, and drives them to and fro in the 
land by a stupendous trade. It attempts to extinguish their in- 
‘tellects by laws prohibiting them to learn to read. It rends their 
tenderest relations,—separating at its caprice, and forever, hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children. It violates the protection 
of female virtue, and spreads licentiousness over its whole territory; 
(no candid man in the South can deny it.*) It has converted States 
proverbial for “chivalry” into mere breeding estates to supply the 
market. It has blighted the soil of the former garden-spots of the 
land. It has corrupted the youth of the South by indolent and 
imperious habits, leading them to false sentiments of honour, the 
habitual carrying of deadly weapons, and a contempt for the noble 
dignity of labour. It has blasted the spirit of enterprise, so that 
while one section of the Union is outstripping all precedents of his- 
tory, the other is sinking with premature decrepitude. It forbids all 
common-school education, (the stamina of States,) by the extent of 
plantations, and wide separation of the people. It is ever and anon 
involving the free labour of the North in losses and bankruptcy, by 
the failure of its supporters to meet their obligations. It has created 
an odious predominance of power based on property in human bones 
and sinews. It violated the Constitution by refusing a hearing to the 
petitions of Northern citizens, in their own legislative hall at Wash- 
ington. It has defied the laws and powers of the General Government 


* In the Report of the Synod of Georgia, December, 1833, it is stated as follows :— 
“ Such is the universality and greatness of the vice of lewdness, that to those who 
are acquainted with slave countries, not a word need be said. On a subject like 
this, we suffer not ourselves to speak. All the consequences of this vice. are to be 
seen.” In the circular of the “ Kentucky Union for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the coloured race,” (a society formed of some of the most distinguished 
gentlemen, both of the clergy and laity, at Lexington, Ky.,) to the ministers of the 
gospel in the State, they say :—“ To the female character among the black popula- 
tion, we cannot allude but with feelings of the bitterest shame. A similar condition 
of moral pollution is to be found only without the pale of Christendom.” 
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by a surveillance over the post-office, opening letters, and dictating 
to the agents of the government what shall, and what shall not, be 
carried by them. It has usurped nearly all the offices of our navy, 
army, and diplomacy. It has seized men recognized among us as 
our fellow-citizens, and peacefully occupied on board our ships in its 
harbours, and imprisoned them in its dungeons, against the express 
provision of the Constitution, and the decision of its own courts in 
former cases; and such men are now clogged with fetters, sweeping 
the streets of its cities. It has driven out of its cities by mob 
menaces, men sent as messengers to appeal peacefully to the laws 
in behalf of such citizens—men honourable by long public stand- 
ing, and clothed with solemn official authority for their mission. 
It has corrupted the Church to its infamous principles, and is wreck- 
ing the great religious bodies of the land. Strong only in iniquity 
and braggardism, it nevertheless made the once strong spirit of the 
North bow with mean obsequiousness before it, and our Senators and 
Representatives cower at its impotent threats, till a few brave spirits, 
branded as fanatics, and some of them at last made such by their 
terrible trials, arose and recalled us to our ancient honour. It has 
destroyed our national self-respect, made us blush for our preten- 
sions to liberty, rendered us a “hissing and a by-word” among the 
nations. We deliberately say there is no parallel to it among the 
civilized or semi-civilized communities of the earth. 

The fine integrity and discernment of Channing’s mind could not 
be perverted by that national familiarity with this appalling evil, 
which has produced among us the strangest solecism, we will venture 
to say, in the history of civilization: a people the most enlightened 
in religion and law on the earth—whose sentiments of liberty had 
become national passions—yet, under the maturest forms of liberal 
institutions, and the full blaze of the Christian Revelation, dooming 
millions to a condition which was never dreamed of by oppressors 
during the midnight of the feudal ages! Channing saw it as he would 
have seen it in a ‘foreign land. If j it were to be ascertained that the 
government of China held, from tyrannic spleen or interest, one of its 
ereat provinces, with a population of three millions, in precisely the 
condition of our slaves,—violating their domestic relations, disposing 
of them as chattels, depriving them of the gains of their toil, prohi- 
biting all intellectual developement; and, in fine, converting them and 
their children, by inexorable processes, into a hopeless exception to 
all the laws of developement and. progress which God has stamped 
on the destinies of the human race,—the discovery of such an ano- 
maly would astound the world. Almost any effort from any quarter 
to break it up would be considered right; the sentiments of mankind 
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would compel their governments to interfere with it in their negotia- 
tions; theologians would point to it as a proof of the necessity of a 
Divine revelation; Christians would attempt to invade it with mis- 
sionaries and Bibles; the mistaken friends of liberty would furnish 
it with arms, as they did Greece and Poland, for a revolution; to help 
men to escape from it would be considered a holy service, and the 
shout of insurrection coming from it would be responded to by the 
voice of the civilized world,—for, alas! the world has not yet learned 
the better efficacy of better means. Channing felt that he was not 
to look to China for it—there was none such there; it was under the 
banner and amidst the temples of his own land. 

His letters to his friends from Richmond show that his opinions. 
on slavery had been determined at that early date, (1798.) During 
his residence at St. Croix, W. I., (1830-1,) he “began to draft the 
plan and write the first sheets of his work on slavery.” When he 
returned the storm of abolition agitation was sweeping over the land. 
He did not approve the measures of the abolitionists, though “ with 
the central principles” of the movement “his whole heart was in 
unison.” He chose to await a more propitious opportunity for his 
appeal to his countrymen. Meanwhile, he looked with deep solici- 
tude on the courageous labourers in the cause; when that noble- 
minded woman, Lydia Maria Child, published the “ first book in the 
United States” on the subject, he called upon her in person with 
brotherly encouragements. He denounced the anti-abolition mobs 
from his pulpit, declaring that “the civilized world will heap just 
reproach on a free nation in which mobs pour forth their fury on the 
opposers of slavery.” 

During his rural seclusion for health on Rhode Island, in 1835, 
he “exhausted” himself in writing his book on the subject. It 
appeared opportunely at the height of the public irritation on the 
question, when for a man in his position to take a stand with the 
persecuted “agitators” was an act of heroism which could not fail 
to have effect. “I never acted,” he writes to a friend, “under a 
stronger conviction of duty than in publishing this book. My 
spirit preyed on itself till I had spoken the truth.” Blessed be 
God for such a man at such a time! His exainple gives hope of the 
world; good men feel, as they behold him, that the despicable truck- 
ling of millions shall not make them despair while one such mind 
predominates in brave ascendency. 

In 1836, when the press of James G. Birney was destroyed by a 
mob, he again appealed to the American public. In 1837 he wrote 
his celebrated letter to Mr. Clay on the Annexation of Texas, a pub- 
lication that “for the time averted the threatened wrong.” In 1837 
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Lovejoy fell a martyr while defending his press at Alton, [linois. 
Channing, with other citizens, demanded Faneuil Hall, Boston, for a 
public meeting in defence of the violated liberty of the press. It 
was refused by the city authorities, from fear of the mob; he wrote 
an appeal to the citizens through the newspapers, so indignantly but 
nobly eloquent, that the authorities had to comply, and the ancient 
echoes of liberty were again awakened within those old and conse- 
crated walls. He continued his interest in this great movement till 
the last ;—hzs last public effort was made against slavery. 
Authorship, with Channing, was quite fortuitous. He was singu- 
larly indifferent to literary fame, and perhaps no man ever felt less 
apprehension of the severities of criticism. He had, in fact, a high 
moral purpose in all he wrote, and it rendered him superior to the 
usual motives of literary ambition. He never read the eulogistic 
review of his works in the Westminster Quarterly, though it was 
several times in his hands; and the severe if not malicious criticisms 
of Hazlitt and Lord Brougham in the Edinburgh were equally neg- 
lected. ‘his was not an affected indifference; no one knew the 
fact till he mentioned it to Dr. Dewey, as “a piece of secret history 
known to no other person, and which he wished not to be known.” 
“T have felt,” he says, “that the less I read about myself the better.” 
The publication of his occasional sermons was owing to the solicita- 
tions of his hearers. His articles on Milton, Napoleon, and Fenelon, 
which first brought him prominently before the literary world, were 
written with no expectation of their extraordinary success, but for 
the purpose of giving a more varied and elevated tone to the Chris- 
tian Examiner, which he had been mainly instrumental in starting, 
as an organ of the new Unitarian movement. His subsequent pub- 
lications were sermons, addresses, or lectures on practical questions; 
essays on slavery and other philanthropic subjects. He projected a 
great work on “Man,” but had only prepared four or five chapters 
of it when death closed his labours. 
Having done the best he could in these writings for the practical 
purpose before him, he not only disregarded all mere criticism upon 
them, but seldom recurred to them in his meditations. He had; 
indeed, an almost morbid repugnance to review his own pro- 
ductions. “I have,” he says, “something of the nature of the in- 
ferior animals in regard to my literary offspring. When once they 
have taken flight, I cast them off, and have no need of further ac- 
quaintance.” A charitable desire to aid a friend was. the motive 
which induced him to publish his first volume of Miscellanies, m 
1830; a similar motive led to the publication of a second volume; 
and at last the complete edition of his works, in six volumes, was - 
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prepared for the benevolent purpose of furthering the business of a 
brother. But, though not designedly an author, his literary reputa- 
tion, especially in England, is scarcely paralleled by that of any other 
American author. He possessed the best elements of a successful 
writer—a poetic temperament combined with the philosophic genius, 
and a style of remarkable transparency and power. His critzque on 
Milton is a splendid estimate of the great Puritan bard, and has been 
placed by a late English critic above that of Macaulay himself; his 
article on Napoleon is one of the most sternly just dissections of the 
moral man ever made; the terrible iniquity of the heroic despot is 
brought out in such contrast with his vast powers, as to appal the 
reader. The false glare of martial and imperial splendour is extin- 
guished, and the Great Captain stands forth before the world solely 
in his moral responsibility. The paper on Fenelon is full of superb 
traits, and in it Channing unconsciously painted his own exalted 
character. 

His style has rare excellencies, but has faults also. He repeats 
and expands too much, and an attenuation of his thoughts is often 
the result. Still he seldom becomes tame; his sentences always 
retain their silvery brightness, even when drawn out to great tenuity. 
His style may be compared to a tissue of silver wire, woven most 
uniformly, but ever and anon incrusted with gold or studded with . 
gems. ‘The pure moral element of his character, of which we have 
so repeatedly spoken, is, above all, the luminous trait of his writings 
—large moral views, renovating thoughts, meet you at almost every 
page; they penetrate and palpitate in the soul of the reader. This 
was Channing’s power, and this is the highest power; this, when 
accompanied, as it was in him, with pcetic beauty and rare felicity 
of diction, forms the highest style of genius. 

We have thus far contemplated Channing chiefly in his relations 
to public life—as Theologian, Preacher, Philanthropist, and Au- 
thor—his more private or personal character was one of exceed- 
ing beauty. His childhood was blooming and buoyant, and 
marked by many generous traits. The following quotation speaks 
significantly for his boyhood :—‘ Thanks to my stars, I can say I 
never killed a bird. I would not crush the meanest insect that 
crawls upon the ground. ‘They have the sam” \i-ht to life that I 
have—they received it from the same Father, a. | | will not mar the 
works of God by wanton cruelty.” While at College, the moral 
strength of his character was shown in his entire preservation from 
the immoralities then prevalent around him. His college associate, 
Judge White, says: “ His wisdom, goodness, and sanctity, as well as 
his genius and intellectual powers, were strongly developed; and I 
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began to feel in his company, what only increased upon me after- 
ward, a mingled affection and respect, approaching to awe, which the 
presence of no other man ever inspired in the same degree.” This 
feeling of “awe” was not uncommon among his acquaintance, not- 
withstanding his childlike simplicity and Christian meekness. Dewey 
compares it to the respect entertained for Washington, which kept 
his most intimate camp-associates from laying their hand upon his 
shoulder, or using with him any similar familiarity. It was in 
Channing’s ‘case the result of a certain moral dignity, nay, sanctity, 
that attracted while it awed; you felt, notwithstanding his kindly ease, 
that you were in the presence of a rare man, whose mental and moral 
superiority humbled you, yet with a humility most salutary and cordial. 

When settled as pastor in Boston, he was still unmarried; he 
moved into the parsonage, and by the pretence of needing his mo- 
ther’s care, contrived to bring her and most of her family under his 
protection. During her long life, his relations to her formed one of 
the finest pictures of filial affection on record. He married his cousin, 
a lady of wealth, in his 34th year, and thenceforward enjoyed life 
with a constantly increasing delight. His mother-in-law’s country 
residence, on Rhode Island, became his home during most of each 
summer—a home supplied with everything that could contribute to 
the gratification of cultivated taste, and surrounded by some of the 
finest scenery and the blandest summer atmosphere of New-England. 
It was here that he composed his most important works, meditating 
them under the tranquillizing influence of woodland walks and serene 
landscapes. It was his delight to gather around him in the rural 
_ homestead happy groups of children; he loved their confiding inno- 
cence and joy, and they never felt in his presence that “awe” with 
which his greatness inspired older persons :— 


“ A little child during one of these visits threw herself into the arms of an 
elder friend, and, smiling through her tears, exclaimed, ‘O! this is heaven!’ 
so subdued did she feel by the atmosphere of love which he diffused. And a’ 
young girl wrote, ‘ He welcomed me with a kindness that took away all fear— 
a kindness that I felt I might trust forever; for it was like that which must 
belong to spirits in eternity. His daily life is illuminated by a holiness which 
makes his actions as impulsive and peaceful as a child’s: it is a happiness to 
be in his presence.’” 


He entertained a most delicate and refined appreciation of woman ; 
her influence he considered the chief conservative element of modern 
civilization. Several ladies distinguished in our literature were 
among his correspondents, and his letters to Lydia Maria Child, 
Felicia Hemans, Joanna Baillie, Harriet Martineau, &c., are among 
the best indications of his noble character. He believed that society 
should secure more fully the rights of the sex, and he practically 
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acted on the opinion that married women should have absolute con- 
trol of the property they had previous to marriage. 

With his fine sensibility was contrasted a dauntless moral cour- 
age. We can hardly conceive of him as capable of being intimi- 
dated from the performance of any known duty. He appeared in 
the anti-slavery conflict when he was at the height of his reputation, 
when the intelligence and fashion of Boston united in paying him 
homage, and when his fellow-citizens, especially among the higher 
classes, were prepared only to see in this step an astounding absur- 
dity,—a public self-degradation. Many old friends stood aloof from 
him after that sublimest appeal to their respect which he could make. 
But he murmured not, he held on his course, growing more serene 
and strong in spirit as his years advanced, till at last the re-action 
of public opinion on the subject of slavery began to turn all generous 
hearts admiringly toward him. Good men, under their new and in- 
dignant convictions of this heinous national wrong, would weep in 
the public assembly at an allusion to his sublime self-sacrifice. The 
ingenuous youth of Boston, including many of her old historic names, 
her Phillipses, Sumners, Adamses, Bowditches, Sewels, &c., caught 
the inspiration of his courage and followed in his footsteps. He saw 
the glory of a better day dawning around him, but he was to be taken 
away from it to a higher reward; yet one more effort must be made 
for liberty. On the first of August, 1842, he delivered at Lennox his 
last public address—it was in commemoration of West Indian eman- 
cipation; he was too feeble to utter the whole of it, but threw his 
last strength into its splendid peroration. Mrs. Sedgwick, who 
heard him, says that “his countenance was full of spiritual beauty ; 
and when he uttered that beautiful invocation toward the close of his 
address—which would not have been more characteristic or fitting 
had he known that he should never again speak in public—he looked 
like one inspired.” The effort exhausted him; it was his final and 
fitting service to his country and his age ;—and thus descended this 
great light :— 

“On Sunday, October 2d, as he heard the bells ring, he said to us, ‘ Now 
go to church,’ ‘It is a part of our religion, dear sir, to nurse the sick and aid 
our friends. ‘True, he replied, ‘you may stay.’ He asked us to read to 
him from the New Testament. ‘From what part? ‘From the Sermon on 
the Mount.’ As we closed the Lord's Prayer, he looked up, with a most ex- 
pressive smile, and said, ‘ That will do now; I find that I am too much fatigued 
tohear more. I take comfort, O, the greatest comfort, from these words. They 
are full of the divinest spirit of our religion.’ In the afternoon he spoke ve 
earnestly, but in a hollow whisper. I bent forward; but the onl wonied 
could distinctly hear were, ‘I have received many messages from the Spirit.’ 


As the day declined, his countenance fell, and he grew fainter and fainter. 
With our aid, he turned himself toward the window, which looked over val- 


leys and wooded summits to the east, We drew back the curtains, and the 
5* 
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light fell upon his face. The sun had just set, and the clouds and sky were 

bepht with gold and crimson. He breathed more and more gently, and, 

oe a struggle or a sigh, the body fell asleep. We knew not when the 

asse 

# yiicem the glory of autumn, at-an hour hallowed by his devout associa- 

tions, on the day consecrated to the memory of the risen Christ, and looking 

eastward, as if in the setting sun’s reflected light he saw promises of a brighter 
morning, he was taken home.” 


His remains were brought to Boston, and committed to the grave 
amidst the regrets of all classes and parties; and as the procession 
moved from the church, the bell of the Catholic Cathedral tolled his 
knell—a fact never perhaps paralleled before in the history of Ro- 
manism. 

And so departed one of the great men of the republic—one Po 
amidst its servility to mammon and slavery, ceased not to recall it to 
the sense of its honour and duty—a man whose memory his country- 
men will not willingly let die. As the visiter wanders among the shaded 
aisles of the western part of Mount Auburn, he sees a massive mon- 
ument of marble designed by Allston, the poet-painter; generous 
and brave men, from whatever clime, resort to it, and go from it 
more generous and brave, for there reposes the great and good man 
whom we have commemorated. The early beams, intercepted by 
neighbouring heights, fall not upon the spot; but the light of high 
noon and the later and benigner rays of the day play through the 
foliage in dazzling gleams upon the marble—a fitting emblem of his 
fame: for when the later and better light which is yet to bless our 
desolate race shall come, it will fall with bright illustration on the 
_ character of this rare man, and on the great aims of his life. 





Art. V—WHAT IS THE MEANING OF int? 


Veteris Testamenti Sententia de Rebus Post Mortem Futuris Illustrata. Auct. Gust. FREp. 
OEnteER, Phil. et Theol. Doct. hujusque Professor P. O. in Academia Vratis- 
laviensi. 1847. 


In regard to the signification of the Hebrew term }imiv,* there has 
been much difference of opinion; and it must be confessed, if we go 
to the ancient or modern versions of the Scriptures, or to the 
opinions of expositors, we shall reap but little satisfaction. In the 

* The reader will observe that we have'not been uniform in writing the Hebrew 


word (sheol) with the Vauv. Our excuse is, that the Scriptures are not sasaiones 
we find it both with and without the Vauv. ; 
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Septuagint Version, according to Gesenius, it is rendered by the 
term ddnc, except in one instance. In 2 Sam. xxii, 6, it is rendered 
by Sdvaroc. The Vulgate has generally followed the Septuagint, 
and rendered it by the terms inferus or infernus. Hosea xiii, 14 
is an exception, where it is translated by mors. In our common 
English Version it is rendered, in about thirty instances, by the 
term grave; and in the remainder by the term hell. In Luther’s 
Version it is usually rendered by the term Holle, or hell, and in a 
few instances by Grabe, pit, or grave. 

The old Lexicographers, as Castell in Lexicon Heptaglotton, and 
Buxtorf, give it the significations of sepulchrum, and place of the 
dead. While modern Lexicographers, especially those of Germany, 
together with the critics of that country, give it the signification of 
Orcus, or the Greek “Avdnc, or place of the dead, including the 
righteous as well as the wicked. A late writer, in the treatise 
named at the head of this article, declares that it cannot be proved 
that this word dixw ever has the signification of sepulchrum or grave, 
either in the earlier or later Hebrew writers. 

It is of great importance to determine the meaning of this word, 
because the truth or falsehood of the doctrine of the zntermediate 
place of the dead depends upon it. Christians are generally 
united in the doctrine that there is an intermediate state, but not 
an intermediate place, of the dead. ‘They are also united in the 
doctrine that the consummation of happiness to the -saints, and of 
misery to the wicked, will not be experienced till after the resurrec- 
tion. This is a doctrine in accordance with the Scriptures. But 
the doctrine that there is an intermediate place into which the souls 
of the dead are turned, separate and distinct from the heaven at 
God’s right hand, and the hell where the devils are held under 
chains of darkness, is, in our opinion, a purely heathen fable, 
which finds no countenance in the word of God, and which has 
been the source of much corruption of Christian doctrine, and of 
many absurd notions and practices in the Christian Church. Such 
are, the doctrines of purgatory, indulgences, and prayers for the 
dead. 

The doctrine of an intermediate place supposes that the souls of 
all the dead, both of the righteous and of the wicked, are congre- 
gated in gédnc—a vast receptacle in the heart of the earth; and that 
there is a better apartment of this receptacle, in which the souls of 
the righteous dead are separated from the souls of the wicked; and 
that this is the place called Paradise in Luke xxiii, 43, into which 
the penitent thief entered, and where Abraham and Lazarus were 
supposed to be. The other apartment is called Tartarus, and is 
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that place of torment into which the rich man was plunged at : 


death. 

It will be observed that these views are the same in substance 
with the notions of the Greek and Latin poets and philosophers. 
They supposed that all the dead were turned into Orcus or déne, 
both the wicked and the good; and that they were rewarded and 
punished in different parts of this subterranean region, according 
as their deeds had been in life. 

Virgil says, in. vi, 540 :— 


“ Hic locus est partes ubi se via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, que Ditis magni sub menia tendit, 
Hac iter Elysium nobis: at leva malorum. 
Exercet penas, et ad impia Tartara, mittit.”* 


So Plato, in Gorgias, p. 524 A.:—’EE fe déperov ta ddd, H pev 
el¢ pakdowv vijcove 7) dé sic rdprapoy.t 


It appears, also, that the Jews at our Saviour’s time received the 
same doctrine, at least to some extent. Josephus says the soul of 
Samuel was brought up é¢ ddov.—Antiq., lib. vi, c. xiv, 2. Many of 
the Fathers of the Church believed that the word gdn¢ in the Scrip- 
tures had the same signification which it had among the Greeks, as 
comprehending in the infernal regions under the earth, all the souls 
both of the righteous and of the wicked. In this sense, also, they 
evidently understood infernus. 

St. Jerome, on the third chapter of Ecclesiastes, says :—‘“ Ante 
adventum Christi omnia ad inferos pariter ducebantur; unde et 
Jacobus ad inferos pariter descensurum se dicit; et Evangelium 
chaos magnum interpositum apud inferos, et Abraham cum Lazaro 
et divitem in suppliciis esse, testatur.t So Origen, Anastasius, and 
others of the Fathers. But St. Augustine, who must be acknow- 
ledged as having stood in general more closely to the Serip- 
tures than most of the other Fathers, doubted the doctrine that the 
good descended into déy¢; and thought that the words infernus and 


* “°Tis here, in diff’rent paths, the way divides : 
The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides, 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus descends.”—-DryDEn. 


t “From which place two ways lead, the one to the islands of the blessed, the 
other, to Tartarus.” 

t “It is declared that all, before the advent of Christ, alike descended into hell; 
whence also Jacob says that he should descend into hell; and the Evangelist, that 
a great gulf was fixed in hell, and that Abraham was with Lazarus, and the rich 
man in punishment.” , 
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inferus were never used in a good sense in the Canonical Scrip- 
tures. He says :—‘‘ Quamquam illud me nondum invenisse confiteor, 
inferos appellatos ubi justorum anime acquiescunt.”* And again 
he says :—“ Ut dixi, nondum inveni, et adhuc quero nec mihi occurrit 
inferos alicubi in bono potuisse Scripturam, duntaxat Canonicam.” ¢ 
Augustine probably believed that the righteous, at the time of 
death, went to heaven, while the wicked only were consigned to the 
infernal pit, the lower world. So also thought many of the reform- 
ers, as Luther and Calvin. his we regard as the Orthodox and 
Scriptural doctrine, that the righteous dead go to rest with Christ 
at God’s right hand, and not to @” jc, or the under-world; and that 
the wicked dead, as Judas, go to their own place, the world of dark- 
ness. It is not to be denied, that many, even at this day, take the 
opposite view of this subject, and make }ixw the same thing with 
the Latin Orcus and the Greek dnc, and who suppose that the 
Hebrew ideas of the state of the dead were no more enlightened 
than those of the Greeks and Romans; that they had little or no 
apprehension of the immortal nature of the soul, and supposed that 
the souls of the dead were carried away to dark and dreary ddye, 
there to spend a series of ages in weakness and comparative 
insensibility; and that they knew nothing about the resurrection 
of the dead, not even the most enlightened and most favoured of the 
prophets. 

Our position is, after a careful investigation of every passage in 
the Old Testament in which the word occurs, and after a careful 
consideration of opinions advanced by others, besides referring to 
almost every original source deemed worthy of reference, that Sixw, 
in its generic signification, res to the state of the dead, without 
necessarily specifying that state, whether it be in happiness or in 
misery, and hence the kingdom or world of the dead; and aside 
from this generic signification, it is applied specifically, (1,) to the 
place of torment of the wicked ; and, (2.) to ihe grave or sepulchre, 
as the resting-place of the inanimate body.§ , 


* “Indeed I confess I have not yet found the passage in which those are called 
inferi, (or inhabitants of gén¢,) who dwell where the souls of the just repose.” 

t “ As I have said, I have not yet found, and as yet I seek, nor have I found 
anywhere, that the Canonical Scriptures take inferi in a good sense.” 

¢ Such are the sentiments of the work named at the head of this article. 

§ We have not considered it worth while to enter upon an investigation of the 
root of this word, believing that little can be determined from it. It has been com- 
monly derived from DD, to ask, because hell is insatiable. Prov. xxx, 16. Orcus 


rapax :—Catull., 2, 28, 29. ‘ Gesenius, Thes., p. 1348, takes it from S30, to be hollow. 
So First in Lex. and Concord. Thus Celum is from koiAoc, cave; Germ., Holle; 
Eng,, hell. 
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I. We shall now adduce those passages in which Sixt) occurs, wherein 
it has the generic signification mentioned above. In 2 Sam. xxii, 6, we 
have the following phrase, ~220 Sixt San, The sorrows (or pains) of 
bixti compassed me about. In the 18th and 116th Psalms, we have 
this word 50 explained by the term ma death; and hence the 
pains of death. The words are applied to our Saviour, Acts ii, 24. 
These pains are such as those pass through who depart from this 
life ; and the passage must be regarded as strikingly exemplifying 
the generic signification of Sku, as meaning the state of the dead. 
Here, also, we would place J ob vii, 9, though our translators’ have 
given the word in this passage the specific signification of “grave.” It 
is as follows :—“ As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so he 
that goeth down to Sind shall not come up.” If sheol here be under- 
stood specifically of the grave, it would be contrary to other passages 
in Job and other Scriptures, which teach the doctrine of the resurree- 
tion of the body, as Job xiv, 13-15; xix, 23-27. Job declares that 
though worms should destroy this body, yet in his flesh he would 
see God, that is, the dead shall arise from the grave. We prefer, 
therefore, with Dr. Clarke, to understand sheol in this passage in 
its generic sense, as signifying the state of the dead. The spirits 
of the just, as Job says in the following verse, shall come back no 
more to their earthly house and to their eartlly place. But the 
body shall be raised, 1 Cor. xv, 52. 

In this sense, also, we take Job xxi, 13: “They spend their auys 
in wealth, they go down quickly (without any previous pain or dis- 
ease) to dk,” Job, in defending his own innocence before his 
friends, would show them that often the wicked live in pleasure, and 
die without pain: by consequence, in this life are not punished. 
By the word Skw, he would express the fact of their death without 
any of the accompanying ideas of the horrors of the grave. 

Under this head, also, we place Psa. xvi, 10: “For thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Sw, neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption.” This is a passage of very great interest. St. Peter 
quotes it in Acts ii, 27, as a prophecy of our Lord’s resurrection ; 
so also Paul, Acts xiii, 35. In regard to the signification of 5x2 in 
this passage, two views have been presented and much urged. The 
first is, that it signifies the intermediate place, or dnc, into which all 
the souls of the dead are congregated and reserved unto the judg- 
ment-day; and that it was in this place our Saviour entered and 
preached to the spirits in prison, 1 Peter iii, 19. These spirits in 
prison are supposed to be the holy dead, or the virtuous heathen. 
But this is an error: for his preaching was not to the holy dead or 
virtuous heathen, but to the “ disobedient in the days of Noah,” that 
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is, the wicked antediluvians.. Again, Christ did not preach to them 
in person, but by his Spirit: “ Being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit, by which also he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison.” Again, this preaching was not done while the 
body of the Saviour was in the tomb, but “in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing.” Then, “while the ark was prepar- 
ing,” Christ preached by his Spirit, inspiring and assisting Noah to 
preach to those who, in Peter’s time, were “spirits in prison,” that 
is, spirits in hell. This is the most consistent and clear view of this 
vexed passage which has come under our notice; and, thus under- 
stood, it gives no countenance to the doctrine of an intermediate 
place of the dead, or that Sxw signifies any such thing as the ddq¢ of 
the ancient Greeks. 

We object, further, to this signification of 5x in this passage, 
because it cannot be proved from all the Old Testament that any 


_of the righteous dead ever descended into such a place as the 


heathen gdy¢. The righteous dead, on the other hand, are repre- 
sented in Scripture as dwelling with God. Of the patriarch Enoch, 
it is said: “He was not, for God took him,” Gen. v, 24. And of 
Elijah it is said: “He was carried up into heaven by a whirlwind,” 
2 Kings ii, 11. The ancient patriarchs and prophets did not look 
into the dark subterranean adn as their home, but to heaven, which 
had been promised to them, a place of joy, of light, and of glory. 
“ At thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.” Psa. xvi, 11; Isa. 
lx, 20. Heaven was the object of their hopes. These are they, who 
“through faith and patience now inherit the promises,” Heb. vi, 12; 
that is, the promised rest at God’s right hand. We therefore reject 
the idea that the Heb. Sk is ever used in the sense of the heathen 
done in any passage of the Old Testament. 

Another view of this word is, that it here signifies the grave or 
sepulchre. We shall by and by show that it frequently has this signifi- 
cation; but it cannot be so understood in this instance without doing 
violence to language. There is no Procrustean bed for words. They 
cannot be stretched or cut short at pleasure. To read the passage 
under consideration in the manner proposed, will be sufficient to 
show its impropriety: “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in the grave.” 
The soul does not go down to the grave. If it be said that wx) 
means the life, we answer, this is equally objectionable, for the life 
does not go down to the sepulchre any more than the soul. We 
therefore prefer the generic signification of Sw, namely, the “state 
of the dead.” This gives a consistent sense: “ Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in the state or condition of the dead;” that is, separate 
from the body: it shall speedily be reunited with the body, renewed 
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and glorious. We have already remarked that this passage is the 

principal one on which the fable of our Saviour’s descent into the 
heathen ddnc has been built. The foundation of this opinion is, 
that the-apostle, in translating the Hebrew Siw, has used the Greek 
dénc. This word was the nearest to express the Hebrew term which 
the Greek afforded; and we would suggest whether the apostle may 
not have used it in the Jewish and not in the classical sense? This 
is a well-known and acknowledged principle prevailing in the Sep- 
tuagint and New Testament diction; that Greek words, in order to 
express Hebrew ideas, are frequently changed from their classical 
signification. 

If it be asked where the soul of the Saviour was while it was 
separated from the body during the time between the crucifixion 
and the resurrection, we answer, that so far from its being in hell, it 
was truly in heaven, where are the souls of all the righteous dead. 
He said to the penitent dying thief; “This day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” The question then arises, What and where is 
paradise? The meaning of this term is determined by 2 Cor. xii, 4. 
Here the apostle represents himself as having been “ caught up into 
the third heaven,” “into paradise,” where he heard “unspeakable 
words.” Where can this be but in heaven, at God’s right hand. 
Again, the writer of the Apocalypse, in one place, represents the 
tree of life as growing in the heavenly city, near to God and the 
Lamb. Rev. xxii, 2. In another place he represents this same tree 
as growing in the midst of the paradise of God. Rev. ii, 7. The 
conclusion is evident, that heaven and paradise is one and the same 
place. Here, then, went the spirit of the Saviour, and here is the 
home of all the spirits of the saints who have passed away from 
earth. We might pursue this argument to very great length, that 
the souls of the pious dead are not in gd7e¢ or hell, but in heaven and 
with God. Our limits will permit us to indicate only a few pas- 
sages: Acts vii, 56, 59; 2 Cor. v, 1, 8; Phil. i, 23; 1 Thess. v, 10; 
Rey. v, 9; vii, 9; xiv, 1-3. 

To this generic signification of sw should be referred Psa. lv, 15; 
which Gesenius renders, “Let death deceive,” that is, surprise aad 
destroy them suddenly. “Let them descend alive into >xv.” Re- 
ference is here made by the Psalmist to the rebels against him under 
Absalom, of whom twenty thousand were slain in the field: and it 
is said: “The wood devoured more on that day than the sword 
devoured.” 2 Sam. xviii, 7,8. And thus they descended into the 
condition of the dead. So also Psa. xxxi, 17; lxxxviii, 4; lxxxix, 
48, upon which no remarks need be made, as they are similar to 
other passages already remarked upon. 
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The last passage to which we would call special attention under 
this head is Eccles. ix, 10: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge 
in 5ixv, whither thou goest.” This passage is interesting, inasmuch 
as it determines the extent of human probation. In dixw, in the 
kingdom of the dead, there is no labour—no work, says Dr. A. 
Clarke, by which thou mayest profit; no device, by which thou 
mayest escape punishment; no knowledge of any means of help; 
no wisdom, restoration to the favour and image of God. Though 
our translators have rendered the word Died by the term “ grave,” 
yet we rightly think of the state of the soul rather than of that of the 
body when contemplating the doctrine of this text. 

If. There is another class of passages in which the signification 
of Sxw is more specific. It sometimes evidently means that vast 
and awful abode of the devils, into which the wicked are driven 
after death. To this signification we must refer the following pas- 
sages of the book of J ob: xi, 8; xxiv, 19; xxvi, 6. 

In Job xi, 8, speaking of the immensity of God’s work, Zophar 
says, “It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than dixw ; 
what canst thou know?” Here the generic signification, as well as 
that of “grave,” would be entirely inappropriate. There is a con- 
trast here between the heights of heaven and the depths of that bot- 
tomless pit into which the wicked are driven. This at once fixes its 
signification. On the same principle we determine Psa. cxxxix, 8: 
“If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
>ixw, hell, behold thou art there.” So Amos ix, 3: “Though they 
dig into Six, hell, thence shall my hand take them: though they 
climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down.” There can 
be no doubt respecting the meaning of kw in passages such as these. 
It certainly stands for the opposite of heaven, as there is a contrast 
between the two, and, of course, must signify, not the grave, nor the 
general state and region of the dead, but hell—the pit of perdition. 

Job xxiv, 19: “ Drought and heat consume the snow. waters, so 
doth >ixw those which have sinned.” Sheol, in this passage, evi- 
dently signifies the hell of sinners—in which sinners are consumed. 
If it meant the world of the dead, or the grave, there would be no 
propriety in limiting the consumption of hell to sinners; for death 
and the grave certainly receive the righteous as well as the wicked. 

Job xxvi, 6: “dix is naked before him, and destruction hath no 
covering.” By the second member of the parallelism, sheol is ex- 
plained by the word destruction. This, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, is peculiarly applicable to the abode of the great destroyer, the 
dark pit of perdition. The word here rendered destruction is 
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12x, abbaddon. It is applied, in Rev. ix, 11, to the angel of Tar- 
tarus, who is called, in Greek, droAAbwy, destroyer, that is, the 
angel of death. It is connected with >ixw in two other passages, 
Prov. xv, 11; xxvii, 20, and serves to fix the signification of Din 
there as well as here. 

Psa. vi, 5: “ For in death there is no remembrance of thee. In 
sheol who shall give thee thanks?” It is evident from the context, 
that the Psalmist regarded himself in a state of condemnation, and 
thus exposed to the divine vengeance in hell. Hence he cries out 
in the preceding verses: “Have mercy upon me, O Lord; return, 
O Lord, deliver my soul. O save me, for thy mercy’s sake;” then 
adds the words of this text. Parallel with this is Isa. xxxviii, 18. 

Psa. ix, 18: “The wicked shall be turned into >ixw, and all the 
nations that forget God.” As to the meaning of Sixw here, theré 
can be no question. It cannot be the place where the righteous are 
sent. It is the place prepared for the wicked; or, in other words, 
it is hell. 

Prov. xxiii, 14: “Thou shalt beat him [the unruly child] with a 
rod, and shalt deliver his soul from 5ixd;” not from the state of the 
dead, nor from the grave, but from hell. Similar to the above is 
Psa. lxxxvi, 13: “Thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest 
hell.” Heb. n=pnn Sixty. “This,” as Dr. A. Clarke well observes, 
“must mean more than the grave; a hell below hell. <A place of 
perdition for the soul, as the grave is a place of corruption for 
the body.” 

To this signification is to be referred the account of the adulterous 
woman, Prov. v, 5: “Her feet go down to death; her steps take 
hold on hell,” (Ssw.) Here the wise man would teach that both the 
death of the body and the damnation of the soul in hell are the result 
of connexion with her. Prov. vii, 29; ix, 18, are passages paraiiel 
with the preceding. To this signification also should be referred 
Prov. xv, 24; xxx, 16; Cant. viii, 6; Hab. ii, 9, which we deem it 
unnecessary to make any special remarks upon. 

Isa. lvii, 9 is an instance of hyperbole in the use of this word. 
The idolatrous and sycophantic Israelites are represented as going 
to the king of Babylon or Egypt with ointment and perfumes as 
presents, and as debasing themselves in thus doing, even unto hell, 
Saw, Deut. xxxii, 22 is also a hyperbolical use of this word. 

In Isa. xxviii, 15, sheol is put for the inhabitants of hell, wicked 
men and devils. The idolatrous Israelites are represented as 
making a covenant with them. It would destroy the obvious 
sense of the passage to suppose they made their covenant with the 
righteous dead or with the grave. | 
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In Jonah ii, 2, sheol is put poetically for the belly of the fish, by 
which Jonah was swallowed up; and as a wicked, condemned man, 
he may well have considered himself as crying out of the belly of 
the pit of perdition. 

Isa. xiv, 9, 11, 15, is a solemn denunciation of the prophet against 
N ebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. In this text ix is represented 
as moved from beneath, that is, the inhabitants of bine, to meet him. 
The world of damned tyrants is here specially meant, as appears 
from the following words: “It hath raised up from their thrones all 
the kings of the nations.” In verse 11 and following, our transla- 
tors would have done better by rendering diad by the word “hell” 
instead of the grave. Indeed, this is the only meaning consistent 
with the context, as may be seen by carefully observing verses 9 
and 15. It would have added much to the energy of the prophet’s 
description—besides, his wsus loqguendi requires the signification 
similar to Isa. xiv, 9. In this sense the term Dw is to be always 
understood in Ezekiel. It is found only in the following passages of 
that prophet: xxxi, 15-17; xxxii, 21,27. On these we need make 
no special remark; we leave the reader to refer to them for himself. 

III. The other specific signification of this term is sepulchrum, or 
grave. We will now adduce those passages wherein this significa- 
tion of >ixv occurs. 

Gen. aaxvil, 35: “I will go down into the grave (Si) unto my son 
mourning.” ‘These words were used by Jacob in respect to his son 
Joseph. So Gen. xlii, 38: “If mischief befall him by the way in 
the which ye go, ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” Heb. nowe pasa. The same phrase occurs also in 
Gen. xliv, 29, 31. It has been objected that Sku, in these passages, 
cannot signify the grave, because Jacob did not believe that his son 
Joseph was buried, but that he was torn to pieces by wild beasts; 
and therefore when he says, “I will go down to my son to Siw,” he 
means that he will go down to dnc, to meet with his son in the 
lower world. But to this it may be sufficient to reply, by suggest- 
ing the question whether the patriarch supposed that his gray hairs 
would descend with him into ddne¢, or the world of spirits ? Such 
an idea, of course, is absurd. The generic idea of death is implied 
in the term; and, in addition to this, the patriarch refers to his body 
as aged and wasting away; and should he be called to the loss of 
his second beloved son, it would bring his body speedily to the 
grave. ‘This signification is confirmed by the ancient Jewish inter- 
preters. It is true that the Targum of Onkelos keeps the original 
word Dixw, yet the Jerusalem Targum, and that of Jonathan, render 
it aap wn, in the house of the sepulchre ; and the Persian Tar- 
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gum is to the same purpose, 133, into the sepulchre. 


So also the 


Arabic, “nbs "dx, to the dust, or to the earth. And it is observed, 
(says Pearson on the Creed, p. 352,) by the Jewish commentators, that 
those Christians are mistaken who interpret these words spoken by 
Jacob of dén¢ or hell, declaring that >xw signifies nothing but the 
grave. Precisely similar to the above passage is 1 Kings, ii, 9. 

In Num. xvi, 30, 33, we have an account of the earth swallowing 
up Dathan and Abiram and their families, together with their goods. 
Tn our version, in each of these passages >ixw is translated “ pit,” and. 
it undoubtedly means here that chasm or opening in the earth which 
proved the grave of these wicked men. The note of Dr. Adam Clarke 
is so pertinent and expressive of our own views that we beg leave to 
quote it. “And they go down quick into the pit] n2xw, a proof 
among many others that 580 signifies here a chasm or pit of the 
earth, and not the place called hell ; for it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that their houses had gone to hell and it would be wicked to 
imagine that their little innocent children had gone thither, though 
God was pleased to destroy their lives together with their iniquitous 


fathers. . 


1 Sam. ii, 6: “The Lord killeth and maketh alive; he bringeth 
down to the grave (S’v) and bringeth up.” This passage is in- 
tended to impress the mind with the greatness of the divine power; 
that God is able to raise men up from the dead and from the grave. 
While the general thought of death is clearly implied in the word 
here, yet it seems to be specific in some degree, so as to fix upon it 


the idea of the grave also. 


Job xvii, 13,16: “If I wait, 5x0 is my house;” that is, whether 
I live long or short, 5x0 will at last be my home, verse 16. “They 
shall go down to the bars of Swi when our rest together is in the 
dust.” Here the words “house” and “dust” render the signification 
of sheol specific, and we cannot properly understand any other mean- 


ing here than sepulchre or grave. 


Psa. xxx, 3: “O Lord, thou hast brought up my soul from >ixw, 
The meaning of it is determined by the parallelism, “Thou hast 
kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit,” that is, sepul- 
chre. So Psa. xlix, 15; Prov. i, 12; Psa. exli, 7; and Is. xxxviii, 10. 

Hosea xiii, 14. We have now advanced to the last passage in 
which the word occurs, and it is of the greatest importance, inasmuch 
as it determines the signification in which the apostle used the Greek 
dénc. It reads as follows: “J will ransom them from the power 
of the grave, (>ixw;) I will redeem them from death. © death, I will 
be thy plagues; O grave, (dint) I will be thy destruction.” The 


apostle quotes this passage in 1 Cor. xv, 55, and applies it to the re- 
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surrection of the dead. From the apostle’s interpretation, our ver- 
sion is undoubtedly correct in rendering sheol by the term “ grave,” 
and the word gdéy¢, by which he translates 5:w, is undoubtedly to be 
understood in this sense; inasmuch as it would be absurd to speak 
of the resurrection of the body from any other place, than from its 
place of burial. As therefore the apostle here used géy¢ for dixw, 
he used it in the sense of grave or burial-place; that is, in a Hebraized, 
and not in the classical sense. 

In concluding this presentation of the signification of >1x¥, 
we would offer a few remarks on the signification of gdy¢, as inti- 
mately connected with it in its usage in the Septuagint and in the 
New Testament. If our analysis of >ixw be correct, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Seventy intended to use ddy¢ in the 
same sense, and not strictly in its classical sense? The Greeks 
had no word which more nearly expressed the idea implied in Sku, 
than gdnc. Hence the Septuagint uses it in almost every instance; 
and hence the New Testament writers adopted the word, not in the 
classical, but in the Hebraized signification. This will be evident to 
the scholar who will take the trouble to observe the passages of the 
New Testament in which it occurs: as our limits forbid their quo- 
tation, we give the references below.* 

If our views of the signification of 5ixz be correct, then there is 
no countenance in the Scriptures, from this word at least, to the 
doctrine of an intermediate place for souls. We reject the doctrine 
as unscriptural and of heathen origin; though it was held by many 
Fathers of the early Church, and is at the present day, by learned 
German theologians and some others. We must regard the doc- 
trine, also, as before expressed, as dangerous in its consequences. 
In the early Church it led to prayers for the dead—to the notion 
of Purgatory, with its superstitions, and a second state of probation 
and restoration. If the doctrine were generally adopted, we might 
even now justly fear the same unhappy results. It becomes us, then, 
to study with care the teachings of the Holy Spirit, that we be not 
blown about by every wind of doctrine. 

Thus we have endeavoured to settle the meaning of this important 
word in every passage in the Old Testament. Whether we have 
been successful, of course, must be left to others to judge. If any 
light has been thrown upon the subject, or if any other individual 
may be called out to investigate it more fully, no one will be more 
gratified than the writer of this article. 


* Matt. xi, 23; xvi, 18; Luke x, 15; xi, 28; xvi, 23; Acts ii, 27,31; 1 Cor. xy, 
55; Rev. i, 18; vi, 8. 
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Art. VI—THE PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLE OF LANGUAGE AND 
STYLE. 


Tuat there is a gradation of excellence in the matter of language, has 
probably never been denied in terms. On the contrary, not a nation; 
not 2 tribe of mankind, that has not asserted for its particular idiom 
a degree of superiority to some or every other. The Troquois savage 

would account the dialect of Plato but a barbarous jargon in comparison 
with his own: and if the rude prejudice would not, even in this: 
instance, receive the literate sanction of what passes still for philo- 
logical science, it is from no considerations more enlightened than the 
traditional pre-eminence, confirmed by school-boy bias, which is ac- 
corded to the Latin and Greek. 

A gradation, then, is tacitly admitted. Nor is it recognized merely 
as between idioms reputed different, which, in truth, would not 
necessarily evince a progression; it is implied also as between 
successive periods of the same idiom. ‘Thus, the civilized English- 
man and his American echo will not only contend, like the savage, 
for the absolute superiority of their own language; they are often 
heard besides to deplore (still more preposterously) the degeneracy 
of its present state from the “energy and purity of the good old 
Saxon.” For the English constitution is not, it seems, the only 
master-picce of wisdom and ingenuity which our ancestors had the 
peculiar fortune to find growing wild in the woods of Germany.* 


* “Ce beau systéme a été trouvé dans les bois,” says Montesquieu. We are far 
from meaning to deride either prejudice in its origin. It is natural, it is necessary, 
it is salutary even, that men should be led to adhere to their old institutions, by the 
blind grasp of instinct, in awaiting a more enlightened, if no more energetic, principle 
of attachment. This is the germ of patriotism itself, that noble prejudice which ig 
not only the bond whereby a people is rooted morally to the soil, but also the living 
source, the nourishing sap of its best greatness and glory. In Englishmen, more- 
over—bc it said to their apology, or rather honour—the plant has acquired a peculiar 
vigour and vivaciousness; probably from the repeated conquests or invasions which 
have swept over and desolated what Bossuet has termed their “stormy island.” 

Their extravagant estimate of the native idiom is similarly creditable, and pro- 
ceeds, perhaps, from the same cause. It is the resilience of the vanquished Saxon 
against his Norman oppressors; who laboured, with systematic tyranny, to supplant, 
by their own jargon, at that time scarce less barbarous, this last and least destruct- 
ible asylum of nationality, the veritable. Palladium, perhaps, symbolized by the 
ancients so significantly as the image and gift of Minerva. This, we repeat, was 
honourable in the sentiment; and it has resulted, in fact, through the career of ad- 
versity alluded to, in giving one of their highest qualities to the English people. It 
is only when the reaction is suffered, after the lapse of centuries, to extend the pre- 
judice to the language and literature of France at the present day; after it, bag 
ceased to be but an echo of the past, unsanctioned any longer by political pradenge 
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In this capacity of retro-gression, then, there is admitted a law of 
pro-gression, as well as the simple fact of gradation, in language. But, 
with this assumption, strictly universal, of a twofold principle, how 
comes it that the criterion expressly established should not merely 
differ from both, but be such as to negative the supposition of any 
principle whatever? For if usage be indeed the arbiter, it is self-evi- 
dent there can be no comparing of tongues, any more than of tastes.* 

Adequately to explain this curious contradiction would be to go 
far—very far, we believe—beyond any -actual researches into the 
true Philosophy of Language. 

For so far is it from having been as yet explained, that it has not, 
we think, been hitherto so much as observed. ‘To the mere state- 
ment of this singular inadvertence, nothing need be added to show 
how deeply the subject lingers within the mist of a class of prejudices 
too fundamental to be embarrassed by absurdity, however broad: we 
mean the prepossession, as between different idioms, of each nation 
for its own; and, as between the present and the primitive, or 
other preceding, state of the same idiom, the prepossession, still 
more puerile, which attributes to language, too, the chronological 
illusion of a “Golden Age.” 

Such, then, has been, in fact, the original standard of quality in 
language: for standard of some sort there must have always been, 
however inexplicit and imaginary. In the earlier stages of social in- 
fancy, the superiority was grounded simply on the belief that language 
was the gift of the national gods; thus partaking, quite of course, of 
the exclusive truth and perfection of each of the divers and divine 
donors. Nor was this so bad in logic, however incongruous in 
principle, or apocryphal in fact. 

At a later period, when, with the profane progress of reason, either 
these divinities had declined in credit, or man had forfeited their 
bounty by abusing their favours, the criterion came characteristically 
to be the ipse diait of Usage. Characteristically, we say; for no 


in England, unsupported by national sentiment as in this country, and when, as such, 
it dares to oppose itself to the dictates of reason and the demonstrations of science— 
it is this parrot prejudice of mere tradition that seems to us to deserve derision, and 
even demand denunciation. 

* Such appears to be, in fact, the declared doctrine of an Italian writer of distine- 
tion, toward the end of the last century, the Abbé Galiani; who pronounces the notion 
of a progression or preference among languages to be no better than an “ absurdity.” 
That there had been an author so avowedly consistent with the real absurdity of the 
“Usage” principle, we were not aware at the moment of penning the opening para- 
graph of this article. We retain it, however, as sufficiently exact for the general 
argument. Only justice requires that Galiani be acquitted of the second, the logical 
absurdity, reprehended in the text—that of being inconsistent with himself, as well 
as with fact and philosophy. - 
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other criterion could be so convenient and compendious, in that chaotic 
condition of the general mind which follows upon the dissolution of 
what may be called the theological systems of secular knowledge. 
Usage affords an answer, prompt and peremptory, to all objections, 
a solution of all difficulties, a conciliation of all contradictions. Hence, 
very possibly, its pertinacious vogue among lawyers as well as linguists. 
To the grammarians it is the veritable philosopher’s stone; which 
even the alchymists were saved, by the nature of their subject, from dis- 
covermg. What wonder, then, that it should have been adopted by 
poets, and after echoed by pedants; who may indeed be excused their 
ignorance in linguistic, if-only they be duly expert at prosody and 
parsing. But the expedient seems longer unpardonable in persons 
pretending to the name of philosophers, or even in their retainers 
and retailers of the critical tribe; both the one and the other of whom 
continue, we see, still to satisfy themselves, and to silence the inno- 
vators, by the Horatian maxim of usus est lex. 

The truth is, that, as we possess no general principle upon the subject, 
so we have no distinctly recognized criterion, properly so called. ‘This 
the dictum cited itself admits. For what is Usage? A mere abstrac- 
tion; an abstraction negative; nay, worse than simply negative, a 
negation of all law and of all principle. Who alleges Usage, does, in 
effect, but confess ignorance. Yet this ignorance it is that we see 
conjured, by means of a word, into the pompous positivity of a 
dictatorial axiom. 

To aid the reader in apprehending, as well as to justify the writer 
in imputing, such accumulated absurdity, it may be requisite, or at 
least respectful, to explain, that the chimeras referred to have, in their 
origin, been successively indispensable to the advancement of the human 
mind. All progress in real knowledge proceeds by generalization. 
This is to be performed either by ideas, as some maintain; or, as 
others contend, by names: more exactly, perhaps, by both conjointly. 
The name, however, appears to be the principal instrument, in those 
acquirements at least which may be termed communicated ; that is 
to say, the result of artificial instruction. Here undoubtedly the terms 
mostly precede the things; even when the ideas are of the positive 
kind. But with negative terms this antecedence is inevitable in the 
natural formation of human knowledge, as well as in its acquisition by 
instruction. Hence the peculiar liability of words of the latter class 
to be mistaken, while subserving this transitive purpose of pivot, for 
the principle, the position itself, toward which they are thus convey- 
ing instrumentally the all-unconscious mind. Farther, the misap- 

prehension is perpetuated when the negative name has happened 
to bear a positive form; as, for example, the words fate, chance, 
FourtH SERIEgs, Vou. L—6 
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and especially usage. Fallacy, in this disguise, has frequently 
eluded the most penetrating of intellects, not excepting Aristotle 
himself. We should not marvel, then, that, in the present instance, 
it has escaped the learned multitude of even our own day; who, very 
naturally, find it easier, in the void of reality and vagary of opinion 
combined, to hold fast to the physical symbols of thought, than to 
soar to the logical principles of science, much less to the still more 
ecmprehensive laws of the intellectual evolution and political civi- 
lization of the race. 

Yet upon these laws alone it is that the Philosophy of Language, 
the scale and scope of its perfection, are definitively to be constructed. 
So at least has it been with all other subjects, after running the like 
career of illusory explanation. Not an art, an institution, a faculty, 
that has not been ascribed at first to the special gift of some divinity, 
and afterward to the arbitrary authority of Usage, (mos majorum.) 
Even the mechanical crafts, after having had gods for their inventors,* 
once owned no other principle of perfection than this accidental 
standard. Now, however, their proficiency is determined, happily, 
by a very different test. Why not expect the analogy to hold in the 
art of language likewise, which is at length fast passing under 
the dominion of scientific laws? In fact, the inference would seem 
to follow a fortiori : for when once a being, organized systematically, 
and operating accordingly, has been recognized as progressive him- 
self, and the cause of progression in even inert matter, how can he 
be supposed capable of retrograding, or of even remaining stationary 
in the single attribute of language, allowed, moreover, to be of all others 
the most characteristic of his peculiar nature? The inconsequence has 
been explained already. - As to the inference, it is a matter of obvious 
experience, in (for example) the well-known transition of our modern 
dialects from the ancient and synthetical, to the analytic, form of con- 
struction. ‘That this is an improvement for scientific ends, is no 
longer denied by the very bigots themselves, whether of tradition or 
of usage. | 

It is curious in itself, however, as well as confirmatory of the preced- 
ing, to mark the manner of the admission, and observe it trailing be- 
hind the shattered shell of the old prejudice. Nations at all to be 
deemed civilized, no longer pretend to either absolute or exclu- 
sive perfection of idiom. The pre-eminence is now partial; but 
of course peculiar to each. The Englishman will allow the Italian 


* Even as recently, we think, as the fourth or fifth century, one of the most eminent 
Fathers of the Church seems to attribute the mechanical efficacy of the yard-arms 
of a ship to the circumstance of their resembling in form the instrument of the Cruci- 
fixion ! 
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speech to excel indeed in melody, the Spanish in majesty, and others 
in other qualities. Only he will place these properties in a subor- 
.dinate rank, reserving the principal for his own favoured idiom. 
And reciprocal predilections linger with the other nations thus far. 

But a reservation, exactly analogous, in favear of the primitive 
state of the same language, would seem to be now peculiar to the 
Englishman in reference to his own. There is indeed progression, 
will he growl: but it is merely relative; and, moreover, at the cost 
of deterioration in other respects. The language may have advanced 
in generalization—become more analytical, more philosophieal ; but 
then it is getting proportionably less fit for poetry; it is losing its 
metaphors, its involutions, its idioms. Here is, we repeat, an admis- 
sion of definite principle and perfective developement in language, 
made in direct contradiction to the axiom of lawless Usage, and 
wrung, by dint of evidence, from the strongest of mental prejudices, 
in a soil too where all prejudices are as pertinacious as thistles, to 
wit, the Englishman’s mind. 

To this partial and subaltern excellence conceded to other lan- 
guages, he still persists in making a single exception. And of which, 
think you, reader? Why, of the French! In this idiom of his an- 
cient conqueror and constant rival in the career of glory, if not of 
gold, the Saxon sees nothing but faults: for pride can easier afford 
to be generous to inferiors than just to superiors. The exception 
here, however, serves, as usual, to prove the rule. And it is a point 
to be marked particularly, as these are the two dialects, to the com- 
parison of which we are more immediately to apply the result of the 
preceding observations. 

That result seems to be, that there exists a necessary and regular 
progression in the arts of Speech and Composition, as in all others; 
but that the special laws whereby this developement proceeds remain 
utterly unexplored. * 

Its main directions, however, we have ascertained to be from the 
synthetic to the analytic form of structure; from the concrete to the 
abstract. Of this procession the above lamentation over the decline 


* According all possible merit to the vast researches and often valuable discover- 
ies that have been made, during the last half century especially, in the domain of 
philology, it must, we think, be observed, that their importance is mainly, if not merely, 
statistical. With relation to what would be properly called the science of language, 
we are aware of no publication, British, French, or even German, that mounts beyond 
what Bacon terms a mera palpatio—in plain English, a mere groping. This science, 
as evolved historically in the aggregate progression of human language, is the object 
of a treatise wherein’ (at no remote day, perhaps) the present writer hopes to be 
found less untrue to the title (which he too has ventured to take). merger 4 


of Language. 
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of metaphors, &c., is a direct consequence, and thus a farther proof. 
T'o the former of the conditions also belong inversion, and even idiom ; 
which is in fact but inversion among the words, as inversion is but 
idiom among the members of the sentence. On the other hand, the 
more analytic, the more abstract, the more advanced a particular 
language, the more logical, the more scientific will it be found in its 
collocation, whether of words in the clause, of clauses in the sentence, 
of sentences in the section, of these again in the chapter, or other 
division : and so on, hierarchically, until it closes in the unity of the 
treatise. The principle is one and the same throughout. It consti- 
tutes method in the matter of literary composition. 

In this grand scientific characteristic the French is allowed, at least 
by implication, to excel every other language, ancient or modern. 
For it is allowed to be superior in point of perspicuity, precision, sim- 
plicity; which are, in fact, the chief constituents of that finished prose 
in which the French is accordingly without equal or rival, and which 
has won it the singular distinction of being adopted as the diplomatic 
language of the several countries of Europe, in consequence of the 
importance, on such occasions, of excluding the constructive ambi- 
guity found inevitable in the use of the respective vernaculars. 

Hence, on the other hand, its noted unfitness for poetry. A dis- 
qualification, however, to be restricted, we think, to poetry of the 
primitive, the descriptive kind; of which the effect, being rather sen- 
suous than intellectual, seems to be favoured by the vagueness of 
signification and the variety of sound that appertain to the concrete 
condition of language. The poetry of action and combination, of 
reflection and analysis, ought, on the contrary, to advance with those 
qualities of the language which conduce to the perfection of prose. 
This inference is verified strikingly by a double fact ; of which our prin- 
ciple thus spontaneously furnishes the first and philosophical explica- 
tion: namely, ist. The affinity of dramatic style to the simplicity of 
pure prose. 2d. The artistic superiority of the French theatre. Here 
is a congruity too profoundly complicate not to be quite conclusive of the 
higher maturity of the French language and style. In like manner, 
the inconsistency of alleging its unfitness for poetry—that is, of the 
ruder forms—by way of set-off to the undeniable pre-eminence of 
its prose—this envious inconsistency, we say, 18 a decisive proof 
of the ignorance above exposed as prevailing upon the entire subject, 
and from which the French themselves are by no means free, if we 
may judge from their mode of vindicating those Gapried properties 
of their language and literature. 

Before, however, taking either as a standard for atic upon our 
English idiom and style, it is essential that the peculiarities in.question 
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—as well of imputed defect as of admitted excellence—should appear. 
beyond cavil to be the legitimate effect of a superior degree of per- 
fection. To this end it will suffice to refer to the history of litera- 
ture in every country; where a corresponding sequence may be uni- 
formly traced. Everywhere we find the age and the dialect of 
poetry precede the age and dialect of prose. Antiquity had a 
Homer several centuries before an Herodotus. The Christian 
Homer of the modern world appeared nearly as long before a Boc- 
caccio ora Villani. Itis also to be remarked, that those eternal models 
of poetic perfection were both produced in a barbarous age of their 
respective idioms; to which, in fact, they were the first to give the 
harmony, fixity, and character preparatory to the rise of prose. 
Again, if our survey be directed to the different species of poetry, 
we find, as civilization advances, the Descriptive and Lyrical, that 
is to say, the objective and emotional forms, successively on the 
wane; while the subjective, the Dramatic, which is the latest, and 
therefore the: most refined developement, is observed to flourish 
toward the period when the language has become capable of perfect 
prose: in other words, when it has undergone the analysis of phi- 
losophy. ‘Thus Euripides and Aristophanes, both of the dialectical 
age of Socrates, were the latest of the golden poets of Greece. Nor 
was it till the eighteenth century that Italy, so early fruitful in 
other poetry, produced a Metastasio, a Goldoni, an Alfieri. The 
dramas of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére were written, not in the 
dialect of their epic or lyric predecessors, the troubadours and trou-. 
veurs, but in the language of Pascal, of Fénélon, and La Bruyere. 
And in our own literature Shakspeare is found contemporary with the 
“Essays” of Bacon, not with the “Canterbury Tales” of Chaucer. 
And Shakspeare himself is but the Adschylus—sublime and irregu- 
lar—of the British drama, which has still to wait the artistic ex- 
cellence of a Euripides or a Racine, until the language shall have 
received the corresponding measure of philosophical elaboration. 
The progression is exactly analogous in prose. Herodotus is still 
half poet, as well in the loose luxuriance of the diction as in the story-. 
telling, the epic excursiveness of his most charming of chronicles— 
dedicated, accordingly, to every muse: he is the Homer of prose 


composition. 


The style of Thucydides, though very little later, 


offers a signal improvement, we think, in this species of writing; 
yet is still somewhat ill-jointed, obscure, and occasionally incorrect. 
Whereas, the atticism of Xenophon, the pupil of Socrates, is the 
ripened fruit of the era of rational philosophy. The same succession 
may be traced through the several modern countries of Europe :—from 


Villani to Machiavel, in Italy; from Froissart to Voltaire, in France; 
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and in England, from the Gothic chronicles of Holingshed and 
Stow, to the polished and philosophic pages of Hume and of Gibbon. 

Tf, by a higher generalization, we were now to view the two periods, 
ancient and modern, continuously, as presenting the scientific pro- 
gression of language in its transition from the synthetic forms of the 
mother idioms to the analytical structure of the affiliated dialects, 
it might be observed that the best prose of antiquity—Plato’s and 
Livy’s, for instance—was still a poetical prose; and that the best 
modern poetry—suppose Pope’s and Racine’s—is prose (not pro- 
saic) poetry. And both these consequences of our theory may be 
verified, besides, by two of the most significant facts: the former, by 
the fact that Aristotle, reputed himself the least poetic of writers, 
would have prose composition submitted, quite the same as poetry, to 
certain metrical rules ;—a principle, moreover, reduced to practice by 
even the severest of the ancient writers, not excepting Tacitus himself, 
the very first line of whose history makes a perfect hexameter. The 
second part of the observation is equally borne out by the fact of the 
celebrated controversy which arose, during the last century, in 
France—a question, by the way, which could have arisen under no 
other living language,* and the agitation of which thus furnishes a 
new proof of the scientific forwardness of that dialect. We allude, 
of course, to the theory of La Motte and others: that the perfection 
of style is the same for poetry and prose; that they differ but in 
the mechanical circumstance of rhyme or of rhythm; which being 
removed, the best poetic diction should fall into the correctest prose ; 
thus coinciding literally with Quinctilian’s idea of the historic style, 
as being quodammodo carmen solutum. With La Motte and his 
sect this interesting truth was little more than an observation of fact, 
and supported merely by experimenting on the best French verse. 
Of the great law whereof it is the literary result, they appear to have 
been entirely unconscious. How little either the law or the fact is 
recognized in England, even up to this day, may be seen, for ex- 
ample, from the “ Bowles Controversy.” With the least:conception 
of the principle, Lord Byron—who felt its truth by the sympathy 
of genius, as he exemplified it pre-eminently by his double excel- 
lence in poetry and prose—Byron, we say, would have been enabled 
to give complete conclusiveness to his empirical, though vigorous 
vindication of Pope. And, on the other hand, those who would 
banish from Parnassus this great master of English verse, precisely 
because of the perfection of his firm and finished style, would, if only 
accessible to a glimpse of the progression, even as a fact, have never 


* The Prefaces of Wordsworth offer no English exception, as his notion turns 
upon the simplicity, not of style, but of sentiment or subject. 
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given occasion for the discussion. It is at least charitable to believe 
they would have thus been brought to comprehend themselves, by 
their prose reflexions, what they serve at least to teach others by 
their poetical fate: that poetry does not consist exclusively, and for 
all times and all topics, in rhapsody without inspiration, whined to an 
audience without sentiment, and an age without enthusiasm. This 
is the principle upon which also turns the moot question among 
a thousand others, of continuous progress or indefinite perfectibility 
in literature and the fine arts. But the immensity and suggestive- 
ness of this novel point of view have detained us already dispropor- 
tionably to the occasion. 

The feature of language which furnishes the scale of this philoso- 
phical progression is, then, we repeat, the collocation, whether of 
words in the member, of members in the period, periods in the sec- 
tion, sections in the chapter or discourse. For all these, sentence, 
period, paragraph, &c., differ in principle from the simple term of 
the proposition, but as an equation of a single efficient would differ 
from the same quantity in the analyzed form of several factors. The 
principle being thus uniform in all the modes of composition and all 
the parts of each mode, we are at liberty to take the simplest of the 
combinations, the unzt of all discourse, the simple sentence, in short, 
for our test of comparison. 

This sentence is composed of two parts, the noun and the verb; 
with their occasional adjuncts, the adjective and adverb respectively. 
Of conjunctives and definitives we here take no account; having to 
consider the sentence in its most elementary state of bare predica- 
tion, aside from all relation of action and specification of object. 
The relative position of these accessories, adverb and adnoun, 
toward their principals, is what constitutes the construction we pro- 
fess to examine. 

This position is observed to be various, not only in different lan- 
guages, but even in the same language at different times. In some, 
the adjective commonly precedes the substantive, as in the English. 
In others it follows, as in the French especially. In others, still, it 
seems to have been virtually arbitrary, as in the Greek and Latin of 
the classic ages.* This two-fold variation—for the rest distinguished, 
if at all, but rudely—is usually explained by referring it vaguely to 
the genius of the particular idiom; which itself is made in turn to 
repose upon the oyster of unknown accident, with a like summary 
convenience. The law of progression just delineated, however, 
seems to show it to be, on the contrary, the normal and neces- 


' * [We think it not difficult to see the law of collocation in the Greek and Latin— 
the latter especially —Ep.] 
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sary effect of the stientific developement of the language, gra- 
duated itself, again, according to the intellectual advancement of the 
nation. 

This indeed is evident to even common sense. It is evident that 
all language must have commenced with the former of these modes 
of arrangement ;—that, namely, in which the attributive precedes. 
The decisive reason is, that all men have commenced with feeling, 
not with reasoning. But it is only the things denoted by adjectives, 
it is only qualities and modes, that in fact we ever do feel, first or 
last: substance is but an abstraction, a creation of the maturer mind, 
suggested by the senses, and subservient to the combination, purely 
ideal, of the corresponding properties into the several aggregates 
called bodies. In speaking of these bodies, therefore, the adjective 
would take precedence spontaneously, under and during the primi- 
tive, the sensational order of conception. Indeed, there would for a 
long time be no alternative; the attributive, whether of quality or 
action, being primordially the sole element or part of speech, and the 
only positive source of all the others successively. Attributives would 
at this stage be proper names, and their intention, to designate. But 
after becoming, with the evolution of the conceptive faculty in man, 
generalized and thus realized* into the notion of substance; after 
the substances denominated accordingly came to be made the subject 
of description, which is the communicative, the distinctive office of 
human language; then, we say, the place of adjectives is properly 
after the noun: for reason plainly requires that the object to be 
made known should be introduced itself before we go on to specify 
its attributes. This is termed the direct, in opposition to the for- 
mer, which is the inverted, order of construction. It proceeds upon 
the rational, the scientific form of conception. 

In its transition from the one to the other of these conceptual 
points of view, the collocation will be more or less optional as the 
language is more or less advanced. Usage (from the necessity of 
the case, as we have shown) will be regent, pending the regal mi- 
nority of reason. Its authority will be peremptory until toward that 
main stage of the general progression, where the synthetical forms 
begin to dissolve into the analytic; when it becomes liable to be 
supplanted in turn by the no less arbitrary pretender called Taste. 
This we should term the Austhetical period of the language, in dis- 
tinction from the extremes of the Sensational and the Scientific. It 
is the golden age of poetry, at least of the emotional and dithy- 


* This is the grand illusion, the breaking up of which, in the more advaticed mind 
of modern Europe, gave rise to the great controversy of the middle ages betwee 
the Nominalists and Realists. 
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rambic order; wherein the language, like the verse, is legibus 
soluta, and the ear overrides the understanding. 

Such was the classic state of the Latin and the Greek tongues. 
But the latter, as corresponding with a much older and higher civili- 
zation, was the more fixed in its construction, or (in the language 
of our theory) the more philosophized of the two; and had, in the 
ultimate perfection of its literary productions, attained, we see, to 
nearly the direct arrangement, as in the models of Attic style. The 
Latin, too, was fast discovering the same tendency already amid its 
meridian splendour of the Augustan age. Of this we could cite no 
attestation at once briefer and better than the practice of Augustus 
himself; not because he was emperor of Rome, but because he was 
an emperor of reason, as well as of taste. Respecting his manner of 
writing, Suetonius tells us:—‘“ His principal care was to express. his 
meaning as clearly as possible. To this end, and in order not to leave 
for an instant the reader or hearer in confusion or suspense, he did 
not hesitate to add prepositions to verbs, and to multiply the use 
of conjunctions, of which the omission occasions a degree of 
obscurity, though it may serve to give additional grace to the 
expression.”* 

The grammatical revolution thus not only going on silently, 
but professed systematically by this royal radical, resulted in the 
general anarchy wherein we observe the Latin dialects of southern 
Kurope to fluctuate chaotically from the eighth down to the seven- 
teenth century. Weare aware that this is commonly ascribed to the 
northern barbarians,—the mixture of their jargons and the mutilations 
of their ignorance. But the barbarians did at the most but rudely 
remove an impediment, not give the impulsion. Besides, the idioms 
of these barbarians themselves had been originally of the same stock, 
and in large part, at the very time, of exactly similar and synthetic 
structure. In short, the fact of any influence is elaborately disputed 
by one of the ablest philologers of the age, M. Raynouard; who 
maintains that the Romaic dialects in question, namely, the Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and, of course, in part, the English, have 
been constituted in little or nothing from the wreck alluded to. He 
insists they descended, by natural and merely national modification, 
spontaneously from a certain popular or rustic dialect of the Latin; 
which not only prevailed, especially in the provinces, long before the 
Gothic incursions—of which there can be no doubt; but had even, 


* Precipuam curam duxit, sensum animi quam apertissime exprimere: quod quo 
facilius efficeret, aut necubi lectorem vel auditorem obturbaret ac moraretur, neque 
prepositiones verbis addere, neque conjunctiones sepius iterare dubitavit, que de- 
tracts afferunt aliquid obscuritatis, etsi gratiam augent—Suet. Vit. Aug. 
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according to Cardinal Bembo and other Italian writers, flourished 
side by side with the language of Cicero and Virgil. 

Without pronouncing here upon the fact of derivation—respect- 
ing which we do not feel satisfactorily prepared to speak—it may 
be remarked, first, that the contemporary existence of the Latin patois 
is supported by the analogy of what is known in this respect of all 
the most civilized nations of early antiquity; and in the next place, 
that, assuming it to have in fact prevailed among the common people 
and the provincials of the Roman empire, this popular, rather than 
the literary form of the language, must have been, as alleged, the 
parent of the barbarized and simplified dialects. For the popular 
mind, if not really the more progressive, seems, especially in the 
matter of language, best to exhibit the progress attained; because it 
is unrestrained by models of literature or monuments of writing. 
An observation attested signally by this very art itself of writing; 
of which we find, as in ancient Egypt, the two forms termed sym- 
bolic and demotic, (that is, popular,) not only to co-exist in use with 
different classes of that people, but also the latter and later character 
to coincide with the analytic condition of our modern alphabet; while 
the hieroglyphic system still retained, in its ingenious and arbitrary 
complications, a profound correspondence to the synthetic structure 
in language. 

The modern dialects of Europe, then, whatever may have been 
their efficient causes, present us a philosophical advance upon 
what we have named the poetic period of the Latin idiom—an ad- 
vance which it would have necessarily attained at all events, sooner 
or later. ‘The degree of the progression may also be measured with 
general exactness by the diminishing use of inversion, and the 
more direct order of collocation between the phrases of the period or 
paragraph, and the words of the phrase. We find accordingly these 
qualities of arrangement to be least forward in the Italian branch; 
where the dissolution of the ancient structure proceeded natu- 
rally the slowest, in consequence of the more immediate presence 
of the literary authority, and was the earliest arrested by the genius 
of Dante, which, finding the materials in the transition-state of poetical 
fusion, cast the form and the fate of the “Tuscan’s syren tongue.” The 
French, on the contrary, which had the grammatical good fortune 
of continuing relatively the latest without writers of great eminence, 
while it was at the same time the most agitated and elaborated 
by the myriads of its mediocrities, troubadours and trouveurs 
—the French, we say, is found to have worked itself the farthest into 
analytic simplicity, and stiffened, or rather straitened, itself into an 
order uniformly direct: and this not only in the disposition of all 
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the parts of the period, but even in what is perhaps an attain- 
ment considerably later, the post-position of the adjective and 
adverb. 

In the English, also,—which, however, is fundamentally of a dif- 
ferent origin,—the tendency has been the same. There appear 
already some instances of even the final results of the progression ; 
though chiefly in the language of an art where men are forced to be 
prematurely precise. or of this nature seem to be the law-phrases : 
“eondition precedent,” “condition subsequent,” “malice prepense,” 
“malice aforethought,” “proof presumptive,” “proof positive,” “par- 
ties litigant,” &c. The reader will better discern the advantages 
of this construction by transposing the adjectives in accordance 
with the common order of our idiom. Tlfere is one of these ad- 
vantages which may be indicated shortly and simply. If I say 
precedent condition, thus rendering condition the emphatic term, 
the sense is evidently left afloat, among all the sorts of condition 
possible in case the phrase be used in connexion; and if uttered by 
itself, among all the sorts of things whatever. In the former case, 
the mind of the hearer, in order to determine as best it may the 
specific condition meant, is obliged (so to express it) to cast about 
the whole context: in the other case, where there is no context, 
there can be no signification at all. Now the phrase condition pre- 
cedent, on the contrary, defines itself. For the adjective, which is 
its emphatic word, reduces the range of the apposition to a single 
alternative; and even this is so far from tending to distract or detain 
the intelligence, that it only enables it, by the correlation sug- 
gested, to seize the meaning with the more perfect precision and . 
promptitude. And so it would be found of the other instances 
cited. 

The principle is quite the same with respect to the disposition 
of the Adverb; but is, in this case, better exhibited by example than 
explication, modality being more abstract or less palpabie than 
quality. In this feature of style, the English idiom would seem to 
have been more forward in the days of Anne, or even of Elizabeth; 
than it is at present. The critics have been lavish in praise of the 
style, for instance, of Bolingbroke. But it has not been remarked that 
the distinctive excellence of this writer is mainly due to the skilful 
disposition of his adverbs and adverbial phrases; whereby he, in a 
peculiar degree, avoided the English obscurity incidental to inver- 
sion, while preserving its ancient advantages of harmony and number. 
The disuse or neglect of this logical propriety, we cannot forbear 
thinking to be the real occasion of a vicious expedient come of late 
into vulgar vogue: vicious, because it sacrifices the latter, without 
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securing the former, of those cardinal ends of style; because it pre- 
cludes at once all graduation in the thought and all modulation in 
the expression. We allude to the practice of frittering the sense 
into almost as many distinct propositions or sentences as there are 
circumstances to be stated; a practice which evidently proceeds upon 
the confusion of plainness with perspicuity. 

As to the cause of the neglect itself, it might be traced, perhaps, 
a good deal to Blair. This Corypheus of British criticism, in utter 
ignorance of the laws of style which we have endeavoured cursorily 
to indicate, prescribes, for example, somewhere in his Rhetoric, that 
the sentence should not end with an adverb. It would have been 
just as rational to interdict any of the other, and thus of course all, of 
the so called parts of speech. Nor is this the only article wherein 
English style could be shown to have suffered from the temporary 
influence of his superficially French compilation; as also from 
certain other critical writings of his countrymen, who, for a century 
back, as Lord Byron complained so indignantly, have given “law to 
English wit.” 

A like prejudice—remnant of the poetic phase of language, where 
sense is subordinate to sound—proscribes, in effect, from this final po- 
sition of emphasis, not only the adjunct, but even the principal—the 
noun itself, whether verbal or substantive, when monosyllabic. This is 
a doctrine of Blair, too, if we recollect aright. In Virgil and Horace, 
however, the same critics find the same thing a subject of encomium. 
In consideration of the sound, you will say. No; but, on the con- 
trary, in consideration of the sense and at the sacrifice of the sound : 
thus betraying, characteristically, the solidity of their principles. 
They fancy, in the collocation, nascetur ridiculus mus, that the 
shortness of the final word somehow images the diminutiveness of the 
animal denoted, and they decide the arrangement to be preferable, 
on account of this happy property, to either of the other two, of 
which the phrase is assumed to be more euphoniously susceptible. 

But in the first place the effect itself may well be questioned. We 
do not, it is submitted, experience that the term mons, for example, 
which is quite as short as mus, has any tendency to degrade the 
mountain of its “fair proportions.” And as to writing mus ridiculus, 
with the epithet in the emphatic place, its effect would be (metre 
apart) rather to render the poet himself ridiculous than his subject. 

Why? Our philosophical principle of collocation furnishes the an- 
swer round and ready. Ridiculus is not here employed as descrip- 
tive of the mouse—which were indeed a niaiserie fitter for Words- 
worth than for Horace. Referred to the object metaphorically, it 
goes really to the action, describes an effect, is logically an adverb, 
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and equivalent to ridiculum visu. Nascetur, the other pretended 
alternative, would here be equally improper in the emphatic position ; 
the action or verb being not the point upon which the reader’s atten- 
tion is meant to be rested principally. This point is manifestly the 
substantive mouse. The propriety of the poet’s construction then, 
and, doubtless, the beauty, real or imaginary, detected by the com- 
mentators, consists in its exact conformity to our principle of collo- 
cation. A conformity to be expected, (as' far as the early stage of 
the idiom would allow,) not only from the precision and elegance 
peculiar to the writer in practice, but also from the judgment of one 
who could see and say, some two thousand years since, that 


“ Scribendi recte SAPERE est et principium et fons.” 


But we must hasten to close with a few’ critical illustrations from 
English sources. It-will be but fair to the idiom, while it must 
also augment the force of our examples, to take them only from 
acknowledged models of composition, whether of that “Augustan 
age” of the literature wherein most of us still suppose it (how 
preposterously, has been proved) to have attained the last per- 
fection; or of the present period, more justly deemed, by some, 
to offer in many respects no inconsiderable improvement. The 
former of the periods we are at this moment unable to exem- 
plify, having no books where we write. In relation to the latter, 
we are much more fortunate in finding at hand the two writers 
reputed generally to present the most favourable specimens of 
British style, namely, Junius and Mr. Macaulay. 

_ First, of Junius. We open the preface at the passage,—“ My 
Lord Chief Justice de Grey, who filed the information cz officio, 
is directly with me.” Here are two or three mispositions of the 
adverb, according to the principle we introduce. The text, taken 
strictly, would imply that the Chief Justice was to be expected, 
as a matter of course, to file the information, and to concur with 
the writer in some manner or other. But the reverse is evi- 
dently the argument in both the particulars. These actions 
should both be stated, therefore, so as to precede their accessories, 
which ought to follow the principals inseparably: that is to say, 
the thing to be modified should be mentioned before the modification, 
the action before the manner of it, the verb before the adverb. The 
adverb, ex officio, does follow here in fact; but with the intervention 
of “information,” which has the effect of throwing it forward to the 
final, the emphatic place. Whereas, the writer’s point is not the 
filing of the information ex officio, or otherwise. No more is it the 
fact itself of the filing. The object of principal bearing upon the 
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sense is the enformation ; which should therefore occupy the prin- 
cipal position. 

By this simple transposition, “ex officio,” too, falls back into its 
appropriate place; thus rectifying the double inaccuracy by a single 
movement. ‘The fault of the other clause lies in placing the adverb 
before the action, which is in reality expressed by the preposition 
with ; whereas, it should be located so as to modify the assertion 
of coincidence, in giving it additional emphasis by the qualification. 
The whole phrase should, therefore, run: “ Who filed, ex officio, the 
information, is with me directly.” 

Passing now to one of the Letters, and the most elaborate of those 
to the Duke of Grafton, (April 24th, 1769,) we select a simpler in- 
stance of the same imprecision: “ You cannot but know that the 
right of the freeholders to adhere to their choice, even supposing it 
improperly exerted,” &c.:—exerted improperly. The exertion, having 
been already declared implicitly in the word choice, should not be 
repeated as the principal, or in chief, as the lawyers express it; but 
only accessorily and subsidiarily to the mode. 

With regard to adjectives, respecting which this perverse habit 
of our idiom is still more inflexible, we take the first example that 
offers in the same writer, same page: “ But their solemn, determined 
election may be rejected,” &c. Here is the inconvenience which we 
have seen the Emperor Augustus, turned grammarian, endeavour to 
obviate. The mind is left in doubt, while reading or hearing the 
epithets, “solemn and determined,” as to which of a thousand subjects 
they are intended to qualify; and the inconvenience multiplies, of 
course, in a ratio progressing with the number of terms employed. 
So that, in English, every expression containing one or more adjec- 
tives might be charged with involving a degree of preamble not tole- 
rated in anepic poem! For, only imagine such a poem commencing 
with a string of epithets, or even with merely one. Homer accord- 
ingly begins, in both the Iliad and Odyssey, with a simple noun, (ujuv 
and dvdpa, ) in which he premises the subject whereon the whole struc- 
ture is to be successively raised. Virgil, too, the most judicious of imi- 
tators, employs, we see, not only single, but in substance the same, 
words, (arma virumque ;) very properly combining the two :—his 
poem being in purpose, likewise, a sort of compound of both the 
elder epics. So with Dante, Milton, and the rest. But the English 
idiom will not allow an equal degree of clearness in the simplest 
sentence which has occasion to qualify either its predicate or subject. 
Of this primitive order of construction, no doubt the familiarity 
of a vernacular tongue, together with the uniformity of the usage, 
continues to dissemble, if it: does not in great part obviate, the natural 
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obscurity. But it cannot cure the imprecision, it cannot refine the 
inelegance. 

Take, on the contrary, the arrangement prescribed by logic and 
practised by the French idiom, as applicable to the phrase last quoted 
from Junius: “ But their election, solemn and determined, may be 
rejected,” &c. Here, we see, the adjectives, by virtue of the ante- 
cedence of their subject, “election,” are fully comprehended accord- 
ing as perceived. There is not the least hesitation or ambiguity, 
even though they should be numerous as the letters of the alphabet, 
like the epithets of the “peerless Dulcinea del Toboso :’—an instance, 
by the way, which would exemplify admirably the character, in this 
respect, of the English mode of construction. 

Nor is this the sole advantage. One still more signal in point 
of elegance will be manifest from the context itself, if we pa the 
complement of the sentence above quoted, and cite, moreover, the 
preceding—both which constitute the abutments (so to speak) 
of the expression. The whole runs thus: “Counties could 
neither be (be neither) purchased nor intimidated. But their elee- 
tion, solemn and determined, may be rejected; and the man they 
detest may be appointed by another choice.” The reader of taste 
cannot fail to appreciate the accession of precision, energy, and em- 
phasis from the new disposition of the adjectives. It results from 
the establishment of a twofold apposition: the one, of contiguity 
between the terms, “counties” and “their elections;” the other of 
correspondence, between the manner of the county election and that 
of the opposite mode of appointment, namely, by “another choice,”— 
which here, and very properly, coming after the verb, is found exactly 
in analogy with the submitted collocation of the adjective. Tantum 
series juncturaque pollet. 

Now, for a further test, restore mentally the English order; set 
the adjectives before their substantive, “election,” and mark how it 
dislocates all this neatness of texture, diffusing over the whole 
passage a species of haze, jettant du louche, (as the French better 
express, because they better apprehend it,) which, though it may not 
in this instance much obscure or distort materially the meaning, yet 
tarnishes the vividness of the impression, and jars, in spite of habit, 
even the harmony of cadence. 

The defects of collocation thus slightly illustrated among the ele- 
ments of the clause, and which are ascribable to the idiom, might be 
shown to be far more flagrant—as they become in fact still more import- 
ant—in the disorder, imputable to the writers, which commonly reigns 
among the elements of the period or the paragraph. And the evidence 
and importance would continue to increase through the superior divi- 
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sions of the discourse. But this would demand a preliminary trea- 
tise of dialectics—nothing of which, as distinguished from logic, is 
yet to be found in our literature. We will, however, note an instance 
or two of the misplacement of the members—the stage adjacent to 
the words—which present themselves at hand in the same classic, 
same page still:—‘ These observations might be extended into a 
faithful history of your Grace’s administration, and perhaps may 
(may perhaps) be the employment of a future hour.” According to 
grammar, the employment is to be the “observations” themselves ; 
according to the author’s intention, the extending of them. Nor is 
it unworthy of remark, that “perhaps may” is not only pleonastic, 
but indeed absurd, in making the verb qualificatory of one of its own 
modes: whereas, in our transposition of “may perhaps,” the intrin- 
sic contingency of the verb is modified quite legitimately by the 
adverbial condition “perhaps.” 

Again, a few lines onward, we read: “Every county in England, 
under the auspices of the treasury, may be represented as completely 
as the county of Middlesex.” Mark the dialectical confusion! 
Certain counties are described as under the auspices of the trea- 
sury, and the predication made of their complete representation : 
but neither of these propositions can be the writer’s meaning. Un- 
doubtedly he intends to say, that other counties may fall under the 
corrupting control of the treasury as absolutely as Middlesex has 
done. This may be expressed with due exactness by a simple 
re-arrangement of the phrase, as thus: “ Every county in England 
may (come to) be represented under the auspices of the treasury as 
completely as the county of Middlesex.” Here the control of the 
treasury over the other counties no longer appears, absurdly, to be 
the normal state of things, but is made casual and contingent. Nor 
is it the representation of Middlesex that is asserted, nonsensically, 
to be “complete;” it is the obnoxious manner of the repre- 
sentation. | 

Such is the crowd of various incorrectnesses within the compass 
of a single page of one of the most elegant, as well as energetic 
writers of the language. It seems, then, scarce worth while to 
detain the reader with any others. Macaulay, whom we have men- 
tioned, abounds in the like inaccuracies of collocation, especially the 
verbal. In an old number of the Edinburgh Review—Lord Nu- 
gent’s Memoirs of Hampden—we may read and comment as fol- 
lows :—‘ The game of tyranny was now up, [a low vulgarism, to 
borrow the phrase in which Macaulay himself would not have failed 
to denounce it from his critical chair.] Charles had risked, and lost 
his stake, [dubious whether ‘lost’ be the preterperfect or the imper- 
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fect, the proposition containing two assertions of very different tenses. ] 
It is impossible to trace the humiliations and [the] mortifications 
which this bad man now had [had now] to endure. His army was 
mutinous; . . . addresses against the government were presented. 
Strafford was for shooting those who presented them by martial 
law,” [the “shvoting” or the “presenting,” which, by martial law? 
If the former, doubtless it is no thanks to the construction, which, 
in fact, determines for the latter.] And so forth, and so forth. 

The misplacement of the clauses is, however, in this popular writer, 
a good deal less frequent: and rarer still the misemployment of con- 
nectives. But perhaps this is because Mr. Macaulay scarce stays to 
employ at all this linking but loitering part of speech. His sentences 
have generally no members; his terms no modificatives. That is to say, 
they are all levelled to that confusion of democratic equality, imagined 
among the members of the human body by the ingenious apologue 
of Menenius Agrippa. His habit is to state the circumstances, whe- 
ther of condition or relation, in so many distinct propositions, which 
he pours incessantly upon the reader in the illusory opulence of 
unstrung handfuls. This, we may remark, is the secret of what is 
of late so much vaunted in England, and especially in this country, 
as “vigorous writing,” “graphic style,” &c.; an abuse to which the 
great Reviewer, who has done so much to bring the thing into vogue, 
is perhaps more indebted for his literary reputation than to his 
capacious memory, concrete imagination, and various erudition, 
together. It is curious, however, that we find Quinctilian denounce- 
ing the same literary legerdemain in certain flimsy rhetoricians of 
his day—the day, that is, of the decline of Roman eloquence and 
taste, corrupta et omnibus vitiis FRACTA, a8 he elsewhere describes 
it. The very words of this accomplished critic would seem indeed 
to have been destined by anticipation for the “ popular writers” and 
“earnest thinkers” of the present anarchical state of our literature. 
We give them, therefore, in the forcible original ;— 

“At illi hane vim appellant, quae est potius violentia: quum 
interim non actores modo aliquos invenias, sedyi(quod est turpius, ) 
preeceptores etiam, (and, most scandalous of ‘all, certain public 
writers,) qui brevem dicendi exercitationem consecuti, omissa 
ratione, ut tulit impetus, passim tumultuentur ; eosque qui plus 
honoris literis tribuerunt et ineptos, et jeyunos, et trepidos, et 
obscuros, ut quodque verbum contumeliosissimum occurrit, appel- 
lent. Verum illis quidem gratulemur, sine labore, sine ratione, sine 
disciplina disertis,” &ec. 

Not that the last sentence, which fits so well the vulgar herd of his 
forcible-feeble followers, applies at all to Mr. Macaulay himself. He 
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would better rank with the distinguished rhetorician and philosopher 
who is charged with sanctioning or authorizing the corruption just de- 
scribed: whose style of writing even the royal dulness of Domitian could 
compare to a rope of sand, and the classic conservatism of Quinctil- 
ian censured as frangens pondera rerum minutissimis sententiis : 
at the same time according the author ingenium facile et copiosum, 
plurimum studit, multam rerum cognitionem. Precisely the charac- 
teristic merits of the Scotch writer too! But, as the same authority 
has remarked, that the imitators of Seneca copied but his faults; so 
our would-be “rapid” writers give us only a disjointed, rhapsodical, 
mad-cap (if we be pardoned this vulgar expression) jumble of 
metaphor and magniloquence, when they would ape the always 
skilful, though often meretricious, rhetoric of Macaulay. 

We do not, however, with the Roman critic, conceive these 
periodical innovations of style, whether in letters or the arts, to be 
ever the cause of what is commonly considered their decline, their 
corruption. Our theory would introduce, it has been seen, a doc- 
trine more consoling. It teaches that even the highest genius hap- 
pily has no such power of public perversion. The corruptor and 
the corruption are but concomitant effects of a common but deeper 
principle. The innovator is the spontaneous instrument of propa- 
gating that dissolution of the established and outworn models which 
follows upon certain crises or transition states of the intellectual 
developement above characterized. Whether, then,.such changes 
ought not be accounted rather improvement than degeneration on 
the whole, we cannot here discuss in relation to the arts generally. 
With respect to language, we are now entitled to call it an advance; 
conceiving, as our principle does, both the actual and the ancient 
structures to be successive stages of an effectual progression. They 
represent, in the instances before us, the passage of the respective 
idioms from the elder, or rather younger, forms of Involution, to that 
state of disorganization which is indispensable to prepare them for 
a new distribution, more perfect, more logical, more Direct. 

Meanwhile, and pending this anarchy both of intellect and expres- 
sion, all exactness of connexion and arrangement becomes irksome | 
to the writer, unappreciable by the reader; the old paths of thought 
being broken up and lost, and no land-marks to substitute them as 
yet erected. Vigour of style is measured by the exertion appa- 
rently expended, not by the progress effectually made. The writer, 
in dispersing the clauses of a natural period into separate sentences, 
appears to himself, as to his readers, thus to multiply the things, the 
thoughts, the truths. He seems ever in a palpitation, ever hurried 
along by his artificial impetuosity; and in danger (as Aristotle 
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says, perhaps less aptly, respecting the reader of this galvanized 


species of composition) of stumbling and falling head foremost. 
The readers, on the other hand, of the class who relish this rhap- 
sodizing, experience the tickling sensation of a peasant passenger in 
a rail-car, whose intellect crawls out into his eyes, and who thus 
fancies himself vanquishing space, viewing new objects, accumulating 
information so rapidly!—the whole, however, being found to 
have evaporated, at the end, to a mere titillation of the physical 
organs of his five senses. 

The discerning, indeed, will always comprehend that this peris- 
taltic style of writing is, to well-compacted and well-ordered com- 


position, very much what locomotion effected by hopping is to the — 


easeful energy of a vigorous walker. The one, it is true, may 
advance more rapidly by starts: but the other not only outstrips it 
soon, but outlasts it indefinitely; and, besides, will never inflict that 
sort of sympathetic distress which readers of taste must speedily 
suffer from an unnatural mode of movement. In times, however, 
when the “reading public” is come to be the patron of authors 
and arbiter of books, and proportionably as this is the case more or 
less extensively or exclusively in particular countries, may this 
“physical force” notion of style be expected to prevail, until it 
be shown—through the gradual influence of a scientific education 
upon the general mind, and the correlative improvement in the logical 
texture of the language—to be no better, at the best, than the bust- 
ling and aimless activity of boys in a play-ground. 


In the grammatical dove-iailing, the dialectical tessellation—- 


which alone can render with full fidelity the orderly complexity of 
the pattern in nature, and which forms the indispensable ground- 
work of all style—in this quality it is, accordingly, that writers in 


English are found behind even the still crude capacities of the lan- 


guage. But by a fortunate, or rather an unfortunate, compensation, 
the readers appear to be, in general, proportionably behind the 
writers. To arrest this course, to improve this wretched condition, 
of reciprocal corruption, we should think a careful study of the 
method explained in the foregoing pages, and exemplified admi- 
rably in the French idiom and style, to be, meanwhile, of the 
first importance. We are aware that the innovation just imputed 
to Mr. Macaulay, and denounced by the critics of more syste- 


matic antiquity as a degradation of style, is regarded in England’ 
aS a Vicious imitation of the very model we speak of. But this 


is a new form of the fundamental error which we have had’ occasion 
to note already more than once in these pages. The present case 


of it proceeds from confounding a simiiitude of means with what is’ 
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merely a partial or illusory coincidence of effects. The structure 
of our English idiom, naturally obscure and imprecise, acquires, 
when chopped up into short, sejunct, easily-seized sentences, an air 
of that clearness and simplicity which form the unrivalled charac- 
teristics of French composition. But in the former, it is that plain- 
ness Which is the result of fragmentary separation ; in the other, it 
is the perspicuity which (as the very term etymologically intimates) 
is, on the contrary, the attribute of an orderly combination. 

This happy disposition, this lucid arrangement, therefore, so far 
from misleading into the dispersive expedients in question, would 
have the direct effect of suppressing their employment, by obviating 
the obscurity which they are resorted to vainly to remedy. For 
in proportion as the collocation of words and the construction of 
sentences, simple or compound, in a language have attained to 
a definite and fixed value upon the principle of relative po- 
sition, in this degree may we dispense progressively with the 
cumbrous contrivances of grammar for indicating the connexion. 
Witness the multitude of conjunctive particles in the ancient lan- 
guages, the Greek, for example, which modern times are incapable 
not only of translating, but even of understanding. Witness, on the 
other hand, the absence of all syntax in the only form of human 
language that has as yet attained to complete perfection—the lan- 
guage of pure mathematics. A wall, in fine, of cut stone does 
not need the quantity of spawls and cement which is requisite 
while we use rock rude from the quarry, or merely rough hewn on 
some of the sides. 

- Need it be remarked, in closing, that we do not mean that this 
model, however admirable, should be applied directly to English 
style, especially in the verbal collocations discussed? On the con- 
trary, we pretend it to be the most original and valuable feature of 
this disquisition to have, we think, established, that any such trans- 
formation can be possibly or permanently but the logical growth 
of the general intellect; of which the language and literature of 
a people are always the actual reflex. But we are also of opinion 
that this rational progressicn—already advancing in our idiom 
under many other forms than we have had time to signalize—may 
be accelerated incalculably by pointing out the leading direction of 
the movement, and defining the destined goal.. As the best, not yet 
a perfect example of the latter, we consider the French dialect to be 
a useful guide, and the safest mode of profiting by it to be 
judicious, intelligent, and conscientious translation. 

. As to the general law of Language, we shall be content if, on the 
present. merely incidental occasion, these cursory indications may 
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lead the thinking to question the notions generally prevalent upon 
the subject. For it is with science, as the poet says of wisdom, and 
the Psalmist of the fear of the Lord: the first and principal step to 
proficiency is to rid one’s self of that stultitude* of prejudice, both 
educational and national, which represents to us our literature, our 
law, our language, and, in short, whatever of ours is considerably 
above the common comprehension, as having attained not only a 
special or exclusive degree, but already the final term, of absolute 
perfection. 





Art. VIL—THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


1. A Biographical Sketch of Edward Irving. By Wit11am Jones. London: Bennett. 
2. For the Oracles of God; four Orations for Judgment to come; an Argument. By Ep- 

wakD Irvine. London. 1823. 

Few names of the present century have more signally divided the 
opinions of the religious and literary world than that of Edward 
Irving. As an orator, he has been compared to Demosthenes, Paul, 
and Luther; as a poet, to Milton; and while a Mackintosh, a Can- 
ning, a Brougham, and a Coleridge, have rendered admiring homage 
to his wonderful genius, many have yet deemed him of disordered intel- 
lect, and more have denounced him as either a mere clerical advent- 
urer or a wild fanatic. This singular discrepancy of opinion regarding 
an individual so prominently presented to the world’s gaze and scru- 
tiny as was Irving, may, perhaps, in part be accounted for by the 
fact, that his character and claims have been, in the majority of 
instances, but too imperfectly understood. Itis scarcely less remark- 
able that a name, which so radiantly blazed on the forehead of hea- 
ven, should have found but one to chronicle his life-story: and that, 
too, in a spirit of avowed hostility to Irving’s characteristic religious 
tenets; and with a no less determined feeling of personal unfriendli- 
ness and bitter prejudice. We refer to the Memoir by the Rev. 
William Jones, author of the “ Church History,” &c. 

Having ourselves enjoyed the privilege of a personal acquaintance 
with Irving, and supposing that a better knowledge of some features 
of his eventful career might tend to the better elucidation of his cha- 
racter with the religious public in the United States, we shall indulge 
more freely, in this article, in personal reminiscences than might other- 
wise be deemed allowable. 

There was a strange witchery about Irving; everything connected 
with him evinced the same idiosyncratic marks: His fervid and glow- 

‘* Sapientia prima stultitid caruisse. 
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ing utterances, often resembling the magnificent cadences of Milton; 
his majestic and stately bearing; the beauty of his more than Italian 
profile; the piercing glance and fascination of his eloquent eye; 
all tended to invest him with the insignia and attributes of rare 
genius. His imposing height of stature, comporting well with his 
dignified deportment and carriage, made him appear among our mo- 
dern clergy more like the impersonation of one of apostolic mould— 
an illusion which the ample folds of his long, flowing jet locks, parted 
over his broad, expansive forehead, seemed to render but the more 
complete and irresistible. With an apparent austerity—almost bor- 
dering upon the asceticism of the cloister—in his official ministrations 
in the sanctuary, Irving yet possessed a heart singularly sensitive, 
gentle, humane, and loving; while his temperament was no less san- 
guine, ardent, impulsive, and impressible. Of his early history few 
facts are known; nor does it appear that: his boyhood exhibited any 
remarkably precocious indications of that mental power which his 
after-lifedeveloped. He seems rather to have sought to be a worship- 
per at the shrine of nature, by the hill-side, or the romantic glens 
of his own classic soil, than to pore over the pages of the collective 
wisdom of the past. It is said that, at twelve years of age, he used 
to take his solitary ramble over the wild heather, with simply the 
Bible under one arm, and a loaf of bread under the other; and thus 
would he seek, at their very source, to draw deep wisdom and inspi- 
ration alike from the great statute-books of heaven andofearth. He 
imbibed the love of liberty with his pure mountain air; at early dawn 
and dewy eve he was wooed to worship with the whispering breeze— 
the matin and vesper hymn of nature—while the radiant and varie- 
gated splendors of the glowing earth, and the gorgeous beauty of the 
bending skies, filled his impassioned soul with lofty aspirations and. 
earnest yearnings after that nobler estate of beimg—the high prero-. 
gative of Christian faith—which, to his rapt vision, seemed scarcely 
less palpable than his own actual existence. Thus did he commune 
with the celestial, the ideal, and the real. It is not surprising, there-. 
fore, that he should have been moulded after a model dissimilar from 
that of his contemporaries and his age. Far from disdaining the 
toils of studious scholarship, however, Irving not only possessed, in 
an eminent degree, an acquaintance with the sciences, and the gene- 
ral branches of human lore, but he became himself essentially a poet; 
and, from imbibing a fondness for the master-poets of our language, 
he also adopted for his own the style and phraseology of the mighty 
minds of that Augustan age. 

Our first acquaintance with the subject of our sketch commenced: 
soon after his arrival in the British metropolis. Previous to his 
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acceptance of the invitation of the society at Hatton Garden Chapel, 
to become their pastor, Mr. Irving, who had long been the protégé 
of Dr. Chalmers, had won for himself some renown, as associate in 
the ministerial labours of his distinguished patron and friend. It 
was not, however, till his accession to the pastorate of that hitherto 
obscure and almost unknown church in London, that he laid the 
foundation for that brilliant, though brief career, the parallel of which 
is perhaps not to be found in the annals of the Church. And whata 
dizzy height was that on which he stood for a while, glorying, Samson- 
like, in the conscious greatness of his strength! It was the remark- 
able combination of powers, physical, moral, and mental, that won 
for him unprecedented popularity, and the most exclusive, intel- 
lectual, and distinguished of audiences. It was the correspondence 
and the reflection of his gigantic powers of mind upon his no less 
remarkable physique, that.imparted to his eloquence, both of speech 
and gesture, such an inexpressible fascination. Referring to this 
correspondence—this reflection, as it were, of his powers and passions 
upon his person—a contemporary critic eloquently observes :—“ There 
might be seen independence stalking in his stride, intellect enthroned 
on his brow, imagination dreaming on his lips, physical energy string- 
ing his frame, and athwart the whole a cross ray, as from Bedlam. 
shooting in his eye. It was this which excited such curiosity, won- 
der, awe, rapture, and tears, and made his very enemies, even while 
abusing, confess his power and tremble in his presence. It was this 
which made ladies flock, and faint; which divided attention with the 
theatres; eclipsed the oratory of parliament ; drew demireps to hear 
themselves abused; made Canning’s fine countenance flush with plea- 
sure, ‘as if his veins ran lightning;’ accelerated, in an alarming 
manner, the twitch of Brougham’s dusky visage, and elicited from 
his eye those singular glances, half of envy and half of admiration; 
and made such men as Hazlitt protest, on returning, half squeezed 
to death, from one of his displays, that a monologue from Coleridge, 
a recitation of one of his own poems from Wordsworth, a burst of 
puns from Lamb, and a burst of passion from Kean, were nothing to 
a sermon from Edward Irving. His manner, also, contributed to the 
charm; his aspect, wild, yet grave, as one labouring with some 
mighty burden ; his voice, deep, sonorous, clear, and with crashes of 
power, alternating with cadences ‘of sweetest melody; his action, now 
ful as the wave of the rose-bush in the breeze, and now fierce 
and urgent as the midnight motion of the oak in the hurricane; the 
countenance, kindling, dilating, contracting, brightening, or blacken- 
ing, with the theme; now attractive, in its fine, symmetrical repose, 
and now terrible to look at, in its strong lines, and glaring excite- 
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ment, and an air of earnestness and enthusiasm, which ever prevented 
the impression that it was a mere display: all this formed an unpa- 
ralleled combination of the elements of Christian oratory. Then 
there was the style, curiously uniting the beauties and faults of a 
sermon of the seventeenth century, with the beauties and blemishes 
of a parliamentary harangue of the nineteenth; quaint as Browne, 
florid as Taylor, with the bleak wastes that intersect the scattered 
green spots of Howe, mixed here with sentences, involved, clumsy, 
and cacophonous, as the worst of Jeremy Bentham’s, and interspersed 
there with patches from the magic robe of Coleridge.” Abrupt and 
startling as were sometimes his transitions from the majestic and the 
sublime, to the common-place and the colloquial, such was his orato- 
rical adroitness, that these defects, which would have been deemed 
fatal to an ordinary speaker, were regarded, in his instance, but as 
among the eccentricities of genius. 

Irving had the courage, not only to think for-himself, but to apply the 
rigid scrutiny of his rare intellectual powers to the study of the Sacred 
Oracles, irrespective of the dogmas of synods and canons. His dic- 
tion, as we have intimated, was a new dialect for the sacred desk; 
and his fresh, free, and vigorous annunciation of even familiar truths, 
burst upon the charmed ear with a persuasiveness and power unknown 
to the majority of modern pulpits. His discourses were often a rich 
conglomeration of the spoils from Milton, Shakspeare, and other 
mines of intellectual wealth, as well as from the Divine Oracles; 
while in instances not a few, did the impetuous flow of his impas- 
sioned appeals far transcend the limits usually assigned for public 
worship. 

We have as yet spoken of Irving merely as a preacher. Before 
citing a few passages from his far-famed “ Orations for the Oracles 
of God””—which were, in fact, but a transcript of his earlier pulpit 
addresses—we might be allowed to premise, that although this pro- 
duction, as a work of art, is amenable to criticism in many respects ; 
yet it cannot be denied that it abounds with some of the most exqui- 
site beauties of style to be found in the language. Take, for exam- 
ple, the exordium to his first oration :— 

“ There was a time when each revelation of the word of God had an intro- 
duction into this earth, which neither permitted men to doubt whence it came 
nor wherefore it was sent. If, at the gifing of each several truth, a star was 
not lighted up in heaven, as at the birth of the Prince of truth, there was done 
upon the earth a wonder to make her children listen to the message of her 
Maker. The Almighty made bare his arm; and, through mighty acts, shown 
by his holy servants, gave demonstration of his truth, and found for it a sure 
diss among the other matters of human knowledge and belief. But now the 


miracles of God have ceased ; and nature, secure and unmolested, is no longer 
called on for testimonies to her Creator’s voice. No burning bush draws the 
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footsteps 1o his presence-chamber ; no invisible voice holds the ear awake ; no 
Hand cometh forth from the obscure, to write his purposes in letters of flame. 
The vision is shut, the testimony is sealed, and the word of the Lord is ended; 
and this solitary volume is the sum total of all for which the chariot of heaven 
made so many visits to the earth, and the Son of God himself tabernacled and 
dwelt among us. The truth which it contains once dwelt, undivulged, in the 
bosom of God; and, on coming forth to take its place among things revealed, 
the heavens and the earth, a nature, through all her chambers, gave it re- 
verent welcome. Beyond what it contains, the mysteries of the future are 
unknown. To gain it acceptation and currency, the noble company of mar- 
tyrs testified unto the death; the general assembly of the first-born in heaven 
made it the day-star of their hopes, and ee their peace. Its every 
sentence is charmed with the power of , and powerful to the everlasting 
salvation of souls. Having our minds filled with these thoughts of the prime- 
val divinity of revealed wisdom, when she dwelt in the bosom of God, and was 
of his eternal self a part, long before he prepared the heavens, or set a com- 
pass upon the face of the deep; revolving, also, how, by the space of four 
thousand years, every faculty of mute nature did solemn obeisance to this 
daughter of the Divine Mind, whenever he pleased to commission her forth 
to the help of mortals; and further meditating upon the delights which she 
had of old with the sons of men, the heights of heavenly temper to which she 
raised them, and the offspring of magnanimous deeds, which these two—the 
wisdom of God and the soul of man—did engender between themselves: me- 
ditating, I say, upon these mighty topics, our soul is smitten with grief and 
shame to remark how, in this latter daw: she hath fallen from her high estate ; 
and fallen, along with her, the great and noble character of men.” 





As a specimen of the bold fearlessness which characterized some 
of his pulpit ministrations, in the presence, too, of a host of titled 
magnates who crowded to listen, we quote another passage from our 
modern Demosthenes. And here we might add, in passing, that it 
was requisite, in the zenith of his popularity, to procure tickets of 
admission, even for standing-room, for which we have often had te 
apply a week in advance—so eager and intense was the desire to see 
and hear this “man of his century,” as the London Atheneum once 
pronounced him. But to our extracts, and we quote at random :— 


“Tf you get not the soul’s attachments to the world loosened before death, 
there will ensue such a rending and agony upon your departure, as no loss of 
country, of wife, or children, can be compared with: and, if you take not a 
cool forethought of the future, nor prepare to meet it, there will come such a 
brood of fears, such a wreck of hopes, as no improvident spendthrift ever en- 
countered. O! ye sons of men, if these things are so, and ye tread every 
moment upon the brink of time, and live upon the eve of judgment, what 
avail your many cares, and your unresting occupations? Will your sn 
dwellings, your gay clothing, and your downy beds, give freshness to the stiff- 
ened joints, or remove the disease which hath got a lodgment in your marrow 
and in your bones? Will‘ crowded board, and the full flow of jovial mirth, 
and beauty’s wreathed smile, and beauty’s dulcet voice, charm back to a 
crazy dwelling the ardours and graces of youth? Will yellow gold bribe the 
tongue of memory, and wipe away from the tablets of the mind the remem- 
brance of former doings? Will worldly — reach upward to heaven, and 
bribe the pen of the recording angel, that he should cancel from God’s books - 
all vestige of our crimes? or abrogate the eternal law by which sin and sor- 
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row, righteousness and peace, are bound together? Once more, ye sons of 
men, hear me, for your honour and your interest’s sake ; and give ear, as you 
value the love of Christ, and the majesty of God. It is sure as death and 
destiny, that if you awake not from this infatuation of custom and pleasure, 
at the calls of God your Saviour, the habitations of dismal cruelty, endless 
days and nights of sorrow, shall be yourdoom. QO! could I lift the curtain 
which shrouds eternity from the eye of time, and disclose the lazar-house of 
eternal death, what sleeper of you would not start at the chaos of commingled 


grief ?” 
The following sentences, descriptive of a vision of the future bless- 
edness of the redeemed, are redolent of richest poetry :— 


“ Cannot God create another world, many times more fair, and cast over it 
a mantle of light, many times more lovely, and wash it with purer dew than 
ever dropped from the eyelids of the morn? Can he not shut up winter in his 
hoary caverns, or send him howling over other domains? Can he not form the 
crystal eye more full of sweet sensations, and fill the soul with a richer facult 
of conversing with nature, than the most gifted poet did ever possess ? Thin 
you the creative function of God is exhausted upon this dark and troublous 
all of earth; or that this body and soul of human nature are the masterpiece 
of his architecture? Who knows what new enchantment of melody, what 
new witchery of speech, what poetry of conception, what variety of design, 
and what brilliancy of execution, he may endow the human faculties withal ? 
in what new graces he may clothe nature, with such various enchantment of 
hill and dale, woodland, rushing streams, and living fountains: with bowers 
of bliss, and Sabbath scenes of peace, and a thousand forms of disporting crea- 
tures, so as to make all that the world hath beheld to seem like the gross pic- 
ture with which you catch infants; and to make the eastern tale of romances, 
and the most rapt imagination of eastern poets, like the ignorant prattle and 
rude structures which first delight the nursery, and afterward shame our riper 
years.” * * * “Q! what untried forms of happy being, what cycles of 
revolving bliss, await the just! Conception cannot reach it, nor experience 
present materials for the picture of its similitude; and, though thus figured 
out by the choicest emblems, they do no more represent it, than the name of 
Shepherd does the guardianship of Christ, or the name of Father, the love of 
Almighty God.” 


We fear our citations may be deemed too extended; but they por- 
tray, psychologically, their author, with better effect than anything 
descriptive we could supply We quote at random another brief 
passage, as a sample of the quaint and the Gothic :-— 


“Tt is not sluggish contentment I advocate. I would rather see a man wrestle 
against his lot, than miserably succumb; rise, rampant, and shake from him 
the thongs and whips that scourge him; take arms, and perish like a man, 
than whine and weep, under inglorious bonds.” * * “If you have a capa- 
cious mind, but no books nor school to train it in, nor theatre of high debate 
to display it before; then be it between you and your God, and those whom 
he hath placed about you. Be the book of God your hand-book, the uni- 
verse of God your eye-book, and the providence of God your book of 
problems to be resolved; and be your own soul, your family, your friends, 
every ear which listens, the theatre before which to demonstrate your know- 
ledge: this is amplitude enough. Is your heart generous and pitiful, but 
. forced, by niggard fortune, to confine itself within narrow bounds of well- 
doing; then there is the generosity of feeling and of utterance, there is 
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a kind word and a good counsel, which the wretched need as much, but 
seldomer receive, than an alms. Feel no envy; that is generous: indulge 
no malice; that 1s gracious: study no revenge; that is bountiful. It was thus 
that Christ testified that passing generosity of spirit which hath made him the 
boast of mankind.” * * * “wish I hada dwelling-place in every bosom, © 
and could converse with every faculty of man; that I had an ear to hear their 
murmurings, their sighings, their groanings, and all their secret griefs: and I 
wish that i ad a faculty to understand all the parts and kindly offices of reli- 
gion, which, in this present age, seemeth to be in bonds, and to want enla 
ment; then would I draw near to every repining, grieving, hampered faculty 
of spirit, and, out of my spiritual guide, would I sing over it a soft and soothing 
strain, sweetly set to its present infirmity, until each languishing part of human 
nature should be refreshed, and peace should come, and blushing health arise, 
and glowing strength spring up lustily, and, ‘like a giant refreshed with wine,’ 
the whole soul should recover a divine strength, and push onward to perfection, 
heartily and happily, with the full consent of all her powers.” * * * 
“Where is nature gone when she is not moved with the tender mercy of 
Christ? Methinks the affections of men are fallen into the yellow leaf. Of 
your poets which charm the world’s ear, who is he that inditeth a song unto 
his God? Some will tune their harps to sensual pleasures, and, by the en- 
chantment of their genius, well nigh commend their unholy themes to the 
imagination of saints: others, to the high and noble sentiments of the heart, 
will sing of domestic joys and happy unions, casting around sorrow the radiancy 
of virtue, and bodying forth, in undying forms, the short-lived visions of joy. 
But when, since the days of the ‘ blind old master of English song,’ hath any 
poured forth a lay worthy of the Christian theme? Nor in philosophy, ‘the 
palace of the soul,’ have men been more mindful of their Maker. The flowers 
of the garden, and the herbs of the field, have their unwearied devotees, cross- 
ing the ocean, way-faring in the desert, and making eve pees to 
every region of nature, for offerings to their patron muse. e rocks, from 
their residences among the clouds, to their deep rests in the deep bowels of the 
earth, have a most bold and adventurous priesthood; who see, in their rough 
and flinty faces, a more delectable image to adore, than in the revealed coun- 
tenance of God. And the political welfare of the world is a very Moloch, who 
can, at any time, command his hecatomb of human victims. But the revealed 
sapience of God, to which the harp of David, and the prophetic lyre of Isaiah, 
were strung; the prudence of God, which the wisest of men coveted after, 

referring it to every gift which Heaven could confer—and the eternal Intel- 
igence himself in human form—and the unction of the Holy One which 
abideth—these the common heart of man hath forsaken, and refused to be 
charmed withal. Yea, I testify, there ascendeth not from earth an hosanna 
of her children to bear witness, in the ear of the upper regions, to the won- 
derful manifestations of her God; save from a few scattered hamlets, in a 
small portion of her wide territory, whence a small voice goeth forth like the 
‘voice of one crying in the wilderness.’ ” 


The delicious imagery of the following burst of true poetry—the 
last extract we shall present—will plead in mitigation of censure for 


our already too extended quotations. It is a glowing appeal on be- 
half of the existence and operations of the Divine Spirit :— 


“Tf, then, the truth of God’s presidency and presence in our worldly affairs, 
finds for itself universal belief among Christians, though resting on revelation 
alone, and having no foundation, either in sight or perception, upon what plea 
will they reject the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence and presidency in the 
great world of grace, if it be found revealed with the same degree of distinct~ 
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ness? There ought, therefore, to be no preliminary objection taken to it upon 
the grounds of its not being perceptible ; but the Scriptures should be searched, 
whether it be so or not. Rather, upon the other hand, because it is not per- 
ceptible, we should entertain it, as more akin to the other operations of the 
invisible God; for, exalting your thoughts a little, conceive the ways of God; 
look abroad over the wide world, and what do you behold? Noiseless nature, 
rams, Sake her buds, and drinking the milk of her existence from the distant 
sun. here is God? He is not seen—he is not heard. Where is the sound 
of his footsteps? Where the rushing of his chariot wheels? Where is his 
storehouse for this inhabited earth? Where are the germs of future plants, 
the juice of future fruits? And where is the Hand, dividing its portion to 
every living thing, and filling their hearts with life and joy? Lift your 
thoughts a little higher; behold the sun. Doth he, when preparing to run his 
race, shake himself like a strong man after sleep, and ea rustling noise, 
and lift up his voice to God for a renewal of his exhausted rey. ge ? Doth 
the pale-faced and modest moon, which cometh in the season of the night, 
make music in the still silence to her Maker’s praise? Do the stars, in their 
several spheres, tell to mortal sense the wondrous stories of their births ? Again, 
turn your thoughts inward, upon yourselves, and say if your manly strength did 
grow out of infant helplessness, with busy preparations and noisy workman- 
ea as the chiselled form of man groweth out of the quarried stone? In the 
still evening, when you lay you down, wearied and worn out, doth your strength 
return during the watches of the sleepy and unconscious night, by noise and 
trouble, as a worn-out machine is refitted by the cunning workman? Tellme 
how intelligence grows upon the unconscious babe. here are the avenues 
of knowledge, and by what method doth it fix itself?” 


We have drawn the foregoing extracts exclusively from his “ Ora- 
tions.” Irving’s literary skill and power were perhaps better disco- 
vered in some of his subsequent writings. His “ Babylon and Infi- 
delity Foredoomed of God,” was yet a bolder, wilder flight; while 
his famed anniversary discourse, on “ Missions, after the Apostolic 
School,” delivered at Surrey Chapel, before many hundreds of his cle- 
rical brethren, and which occupied three hours and a half in the deli- 
very, has been, by some critics, regarded as his masterpiece of eloquence. 
His almost apostolic appearance, coupled with his earnest advocacy 
of the claims of the primitive commission; as well as his withering 
sarcasm and pungent rebuke of what he regarded as the existing 
abuses in the Church, gave to this masterly address wonderful effect. 
It proved also the occasion, however, of a feeling of bitter hostility 
against our modern Knox, taking possession of many, if not most, 
of the other religious denominations in England. Irving had just 
begun to be fired with a zeal for restoring the pristine privileges 
and powers of the apostolic Church; and this growing opposition but 
tended to increase his energy, and inspire him with redoubled ardour 
in his purpose; while, at the same time, it superinduced his own 
isolation, and the erratic opinions to which his ardent temperament 
and love of excitement caused such ready proclivity. 

But, before we speak more particularly of his peculiar religious 
sentiments, we must not omit to refer to his extraordinary and almost 
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superhuman gift of prayer. This crowning feature of Irving’s cha- 
racter as a divine, has been so beautifully analyzed by the eloquent 
Gilfillan, that we are tempted to adopt his words. We may here 
premise, however, that we have heard many majestic devotional 
utterances from the lips of Hall, Channing, Chalmers, Melville, and 
others; but none that we remember ever sounded so rich and sono- 
rous, or impressed us with a power so soul-exalting and heaven-inspir- 
ing as his. . It was this that convinced all who heard Irving, of his 
deep, earnest, and fervent piety, and of the sincerity, simplicity, and 
integrity of his moral, as well as the splendour of his intellectual 
attainments. 

“Some few of his contemporaries,” says the writer referred to, 
“might possibly equal him in preaching, but none approached to the 
very hem of his garment while rapt up into the heaven of devotion. 
It struck you as the prayer of a great being, conversing with the in- 
visible Deity. The solemnity of the tones convinced you that he was. 
conscious of an unearthly presence, and speaking to it, not to you. 
The diction and imagery showed that his faculties were wrought up 
to their highest pitch, and tasked to their noblest endeavour in that 
‘celestial colloquy sublime.’ A profusion of Scripture was used; 
and never did inspired language better become human lips than those 
of Irving. His public prayers told to those who could interpret their 
language, of many a secret conference with Heaven; they pointed to 
wrestlings all unseen, and groanings all unheard; they drew aside, 
involuntarily, the veil of his retirement, and let in a light into the 
sanctuary of the closet itself. Prayers more elegant, and beautiful, 
and melting, may have often been heard; but more majestic, and 
organ-like, and Miltonic, never. The fastidious Canning, when told 
by Sir James Mackintosh of Irving praying for a family of orphans, 
as ‘cast upon the fatherhood of God,’ was compelled to start and 
confess the beauty of the expression.” | 

The limits of this paper are well nigh exhausted, and we have. 
scarcely alluded to any of Mr. Irving’s private characteristics: a few- 
brief notices of the more prominent of these, and we shall draw to a, 
close. We have already intimated that he exhibited singular simpli- 
city of character, combined with great benevolence and amiability 
of heart. This was manifest in numerous instances, as well as in 
his liberal charities and alms-deeds, which were indulged even at the 
expense of prudence; to such extent, indeed, that his wife deemed 
it expedient to empty his pockets before he left his house, as their 
contents, pence or pounds, were otherwise frequently expended ere 
he returned. In his personal friendships he was most ardent, con- 
stant, and generous; so that all who knew him, could not but love 
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and revere him. But for his extremely excitable temperament, and 
insatiable thirst for novelty, as well as the infatuation of a few mis- 
guided and fanatical adherents, Irving might possibly have long 
retained his high position of usefulness and distinction in the Church. 
An unconquerable yearning for novelty, and its consequent fatal 
susceptibility of erratic opinions, however, too surely tended to his 
fall. He endorsed the sentiment that the gift of tongues and mira- 
cles, with other primitive immunities of the apostolic Church, were 
still within its range of privileges; and hence the solemn mummeries 
of which his auditory so frequently were compelled to become the 
painful witnesses. Another theological tenet which he at one time 
strenuously advocated, was the peccability of our Lord’s human 
body: a metaphysical nicety which few fully appreciated, however ; 
for with it he also maintained the impossibility of its contact with 
sin. Carlyle has given a glowing account of poor Irving’s demise— 
an event that excited in the religious world mingled emotions of pro- 
found sorrow, the tenderest pity, and hopeful exultation. He expired 
at Kirkaldy—the birth-place of Mrs. Irving—after many days of 
patient endurance of the wasting disease—pulmonary consumption— 
in the act of singing the twenty-third Psalm, in Hebrew: yielding 
his spirit in sweet serenity of Christian hope. It cannot but be re- 
garded as a matter of deep regret, that his transcendent powers of 
mind should have thus been perverted from their high design, and 
obscured by the advocacy of dogmas so eccentric and injurious, be- 
cause dangerous; and it is stated that, at the close, his own convic- 
tions of their fallacy became, too, the subject of painful admission. 
We leave the subject of our fond and most cherished recollections 
with a mixture of conflicting emotions; but, among them all, pitying 
love and reverence hold the sway: for nothing can, in our estimate, 
impeach his exceeding purity of motive and aim, and his earnest and 
deep-seated piety. His errors were of the judgment, not of the will 
or the heart; and we feel convinced that all candid minds, by whom 
this truly great and good man was duly appreciated, will consent to 
a like decision. 
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Ir cannot have escaped the notice of the most casual observer of the 
literature of Europe and America, that its whole tone and current 
have been changed within thirty years. ‘There is not a department 
of thought in which this is not manifest. In religious litera- 
ture, where the change is least obvious, there is still a marked 
difference between the essays, sermons, and books, that exert an 
influence now, and the Porteus, Blair, and Tillotson school, that 
were then in the ascendant. The spirit of activity and earnestness, 
which, half a century ago, was regarded, in a Whitefield and a 
Wesley, as a species of amiable insanity, has now become, if not 
the common, at least the approved feeling of the Church in all her 
departments. In history, the cold polish of a Gibbon, and the 
sneering shallowness of a Hume and a Voltaire; have given place to a 
school of thinkers, who see some significance in the life of the 
human race, and who apply themselves with something of a reverent 
spirit to the study of its problems. In poetry, the jingling apho- 
risms of Pope, the metallic lustre of Gray, and the Satanic fire of 
Byron, have given place to far higher conceptions of the proper 
mission of Song. So too in philosophy, belles-lettres, and political 
literature, there is a manifest change of both tone and sentiment in 
many important respects. 

The causes of this change we do not propose at present to dis- 
cuss; they lie too deep, and stretch too far, for a mere passing 
notice. Some of the instruments, however, by which these hidden 
causes acted, are obvious to the most superficial observer. A few 
men appeared in Great Britain and America whose souls were per- 
vaded with a new spirit, which they sought to embody in their 
writings. Pre-eminent among these are the men who encountered 
such a storm of derision on their first appearance, and were called, 
im contempt, the Lakers; but who now stand, by universal suffrage, 
in the very foremost rank of English literature. We doubt whether 
the history of letters presents a more wonderful triumph achieved in 
a single life of calm and patient toil, than that which has been won, 
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from the first bitter sneers of Byron, and the contemptuous “This 
will never do,” of Jeffrey, to the crown of reverence and might that 
now encircles the brow of the noble old patriarch of Rydal-mere. 

But while we fully recognize the agency of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Macaulay, and others in this change, we believe that 
few men have had a more decided influence in bringing it about 
than Thomas Carlyle. It has been his fate, like that of every other 
man of genius who differs greatly from his fellows, to be extrava- 
gantly commended and as extravagantly condemned. By some he 
is regarded as a drivelling dreamer, who seeks, by an uncouth and 
fantastic phraseology, to obtain a reputation for depth which he 
does not possess; and by others, as an inspired oracle, whose mystic 
utterances are fraught with the profoundest wisdom. On the one 
hand, he is regarded as a skeptical Pantheist, secretly undermin- 
ing Christianity, and endeavouring to efface the ancient landmarks 
of religion and morality; on the other, he is looked upon as the very 
high priest of all true and reverent piety. It is worth while to seek 
the truth concerning one of whom there are such various and con- 
flicting opinions. This we propose to attempt, in setting forth, 
plainly, what he has actually written, and thus furnishing the ele- 
ments at least from which his real sentiments, character, and influ- 
ence are to be ascertained. 

Thomas Carlyle was born at Ecclefechan, near the River Annan, 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. His father was a substantial farmer, an 
elder in the United Secession Church, and a man of strong native 
powers of mind. His mother, who, we believe, still lives, is said to 
be a fine specimen of the strong-hearted, earnest matrons of Scot- 
land; and has, doubtless, impressed much of her character on her 
gifted son. His early years were spent in obscurity, poverty, and 
struggling efforts to obtain an education. The res angusta domi 
made it necessary for him to support himself in part, during his 
early studies, by tuition, translations, and similar employments. 
These facts in his youthful career will go far to explain some of those 
peculiarities of thought and feeling that we find in his subsequent 
writings. His intense sympathy with, and deep comprehension of, 
such men as Burns, Heyne, and Richter, who resembled him in these 
particulars; and his earnest battlings for the struggling masses, may 
be readily traced to this early training under the stern tutelage of 
poverty and sorrow. 

The grand fact in his life, however, was his early study of German 
literature. It was this that gave tone and character tc his mind, 
and shaped his literary career. He would under any circumstances 
have been a peculiar man; but the form and hue of almost all his 
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ities are distinctly traceable to his early acquaintance and 
deep sympathy with the strange and wonderful literature of Germany. 

He was originally destined for the ministry; but, for reasons that 
may perhaps be gathered from some of his writings, abandoned it 
for the more congenial pursuits of a literary career. At one period 
in his life he taught an academy, during which time he enjoyed the 
acquaintance of one, similarly employed, who resembled him in 
many important respects, and to whom he has erected a most 
touching and beautiful memorial—we mean the eccentric and gifted, 
but unfortunate, Edward Irving. Had their paths in life been 
exchanged, and the one become the orator of Hatton Garden, and 
the other the profound German student, how differently might we 
have read the history of these men! and how differently the his- 
tory of English letters ! 

After his marriage he resided partly in Edinburgh, partly in a 
wild and mountainous part of Dumfriesshire, and latterly in Chel- 
sea, London. The peculiarities of his intellectual character gather 
around him in his present abode men of every shade of opinion; 
and his tea-table sometimes offers a not distant resemblance to 
Volney’s Convention. 

His mental history presents three distinct epochs: the first, the 
purely Scottish, the result of his early trainjng amid scenes such as 
those immortalized in the Cotter’s Saturday Night; the second, the 
German, when his mind was completely enthralled by the fasci- 
nating spell of that witchery that hangs around much of the German 
literature; and the third, the Germano-Scottish, in which his mind 
began to move with more independence, and to strike out for itself 
an original course, which is the resultant of the forces previously 
acting upon him, and which, we trust, will be the noblest phase of 
his character. These epochs are marked by incidents sufficiently 
characteristic. In his first phase, he was the bosom friend of 
Edward Irving, as genuine an impersonation of the genus perfer- 
vidum Scotorum as his land has ever produced; and one who 
would have scowled and thundered the most savage contempt on 
much that Carlyle afterwards loved, and much that he afterwards 
became. In the second phase, when public attention had been 
directed to this modern Diogenes, he was visited by Dr. Chalmers. 
The two great Scotsmen parted in mutual disgust. They never 
met again until a short time before the death of Dr. Chalmers, 
during his last visit to London. The mind of Carlyle had, mean- 
while, reached its third phase; and when they met, they enjoyed 
several hours of congenial intercourse, and parted with mutual 
respect and admiration. 
Fount Serizs, Vou. 1L—8 
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The first appearance of Carlyle in the literary world was as a 
translator from the German. He published a translation of Wil- 
helm Meister, and specimens of the German novelists, accompanied 
by critical notices. These efforts were not very successful, although 
they evince much of the same critical acumen and skill that appear 
in some of his subsequent labours. His mind had not at that time 
reached the full developement of its peculiarities in thought and 
language, and hence these works produced comparatively little 
impression. 

His first effort as an original author was his Life of Schiller. Of 
this we shall only say, that it exhibits fewer of his characteristic 
faults and excellencies than any of his subsequent writings. We 
dismiss it with the quotation of his own judgment, prefixed to a 
republication of it recently issued from the press :— 


“There are books, as there are horses, which a judicious owner, on fair 
survey of them, might prefer to adjust by at once shooting through the head ; 
but in the case of books, owing to the pirate species, that is not possible. 
Remains, therefore, that at least dirty paper, and errors of the press, be 

1arded against,—that a poor Book, which has still to walk this world, do walk 
in clean linen, so to speak, and pass its few and evil days with no blotches 
but its own adhering to it.”... “The present little book is very imperfect; but 
it pretends, also, to be very harmless; it can innocently instruct those who 
are more ignorant than itself.” 


His next appearance, and that in which public attention began to 
be specially directed to him, was as a Review writer. He was one 
of the illustrious band that restored the sinking character of the 
Edinburgh, about twenty years ago, and gave to Reviews a new 
place in the literature of the world. His principal contributions have 
been made to the Edinburgh, Foreign, Westminster, and Frazer’s 
Magazine. Some of these articles we regard as among the finest 
productions of his pen; and there is no one work to which we 
would refer the reader as containing so full an exhibition of the 
man, as the collection of these papers published under the name of 
Miscellanies. In sterling thought; intimate acquaintance with 
German literature; dramatic power; wild, blazing, and beautiful 
diction; pyrotechnic light of every varied hue cast on old truths, 
giving them the aspect of new; and in mingled truths and half 
truths, it stands unique in modern literature. , 

His first paper was on Richter, and was the earliest introduction 
of that wonderful man to the English public, and the first flag of 
truce hung out by the Edinburgh Review to German literature. 
It is a finished literary portrait of that huge, many-sided, Titanic 
Spirit, in whom the most opposite qualities of nature seem equally 
developed; now striding with unawed front into regions “where 
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angels tremble as. they gaze;” and tossing about. the most awful 
themes with a recklessness of speculation that makes one shudder; 
then bending in the sweetest and most child-like reverence at the 
footstool of the Eternal; now fathoming the profoundest problems 
of metaphysical philosophy; then curvetting and posturing in the 
maddest nonsense, editing papers of the devil, and rioting beneath 
the cranium of a giantess, yet enveloping the deepest wisdom in 
this harlequin garb; now weeping with mingled joy and sorrow, 
and then, while the tears are yet glistening on his cheek, bursting 
forth into long, deep, incontrollable explosions of laughter; while at 
every turn he strews around him, in careless profusion, sparkling 
gems of the richest beauty and rarest sublimity. 

But, charming as is this paper, his second sketch of Richter, in 
the Foreign Review, touches us far more deeply and tenderly. 
The first is a portrait, the second a life. In it we trace the early 
scenes of the boy “ Fritz,” among the birds, and poodles, and gentle 
inmates of the old parsonage of Jodiz; where the great Universe 
first began to unfold itself in wonder and beauty to this strange 
-young spirit. We then, with deeper interest, follow the eager and 
fire-eyed youth in his strong strugglings with poverty, misfortune, 
and stupidity; living often on “bread and water” without the 
bread; manfully battling with the black spectres, and gathering 
strength from every encounter; until, from among the kettles, 
frying-pans, and spinning-wheel of his mother, where he sat, and 
dreamed, and wrote, he at last became recognized as one of the 
true spiritual monarchs of the age. We may not coincide with 
Carlyle in every opinion he expresses concerning Richter, but we 
must concede to him the merit of having given us a most graphic 
and exquisite delineation of one of the most wonderful men of 
modern times. 

His paper on Burns, however, we regard as the most masterly 
sketch of the volume. It would be difficult to point to a finer 
analysis of a man’s character and history than that furnished in this 
article. With an admiration of his genius that sometimes verges on 
the idolatrous, Carlyle evinces the keenest perception of his faults; 
and with the most delicate anatomy lays bare the defects of cha- 
racter that betray the true secret of his melancholy fate. A few 
extracts from the concluding paragraphs of this admirable essay will 
perhaps present the best description we could furnish at once of Burns 
and Carlyle. After discussing the literary character of Burns, he 
turns to his personal character and history, and tracing the prominent 
incidents of his life, until his Excise appointment in Dumfries, he 
remarks that this was the crisis of his life. But three issues were 
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possible for him,—clear poetical activity, madness, or death. The 
last was the one which ensued. The question then arises, Could he 
not have been saved? Could not generous aid, and sympathy from 
the rich and great, have rescued him? Carlyle thinks not. 
Pecuniary aid would have galled and fretted, rather than relieved 
him. The higher classes did not treat him more unfeelingly than 
every man of genius has been treated; and hence deserve no pecu- 
liar condemnation in his case. And the blame of his failure lies not 
with the world, for it treated him with even more regard than such 
men have usually received. Having discussed these points at some 
length, he asks,— 


“Where, then, does it lie? We are forced to answer, With himself; it is 
his inward, not his outward, misfortunes that bring him to the dust. Seldom, 
indeed, is it otherwise ; seldom is a life morally wrecked but the grand cause 
lies in some internal wrong, some want, less of good fortune than of good 

idance. Nature fashions no creature without implanting in it the strength 
needful for its action and duration ; least of all, does she so neglect her mas- 
ter-piece and darling, the poetic soul. Neither can we believe that it is in 
the power of any external circumstances utterly to ruin the mind of a man; 
nay, if proper wisdom be given him, even so much as to affect its essential 
health and beauty. 

“We have already stated the error of Burns; and mourned over it rather 
than blamed it. It was the want of unity in his purposes, of consistency in 
his aims; the hapless attempt to mingle in friendly union the common spirit 
of the world with the spirit of poetry, which is of a far different and altogether 
irreconcilable nature. Burns was nothing wholly; and Burns could be 
nothing, no man, formed as he was, can be anything, by halves. The heart, 
not of a mere hot-blooded, popular verse-monger, or poetical Restaurateur, 
but of a true Poet and Singer, worthy of the old religious heroic times, had 
been given him; and he fell in an age not of heroism and religion, but of 
skepticism, selfishness, and triviality. 

“ Burns was born poor; and born, also, to continue poor, for he would not 
endeavour to be otherwise; this it had been well could he have once for all 
admitted, and considered it as finally settled. He was poor truly; but hun- 
dreds, even of his own class and order of minds, have been poorer, yet have 
suffered nothing deadly from it; nay, his own father had a far sorer battle 
with ungrateful destiny than -his was; and he did not yield to it, but died 
courageously warring, and, to all moral intents, prevailing against it. 

“What, then, had these men which Burns wanted? ‘Two things; both 
which, it seems to us, are indispensable for such men. They had a true, 
religious principle of morals; and a single, not a double, aim in their activity. 

ey were not self-seekers and self-worshippers ; but seekers and worshippers 
of something far better than self. 

“With Burns, again, it was different. His morality, in most of its prac- 
tical points, is that of a mere worldly man; enjoyment, in a finer or coarser 
shape, is the only thing he longs and strives for. He has no religion. His 
religion, at best, is an anxious wish,—like that of Rabelais, ‘a great Perhaps.’ 

“With our readers in general, with men of right feeling anywhere, we are 
not required to plead for Burns. In pitying sskaretio he lies enshrined in 
all our hearts, in a far nobler mausoleum than that one of marble; neither 


will his Works, even as S, are, pass away from the memory of men. 


‘While the Shakspeares and Miltons roll on like mighty rivers, through the 
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country of theught, bearing fleets of traffickers and assiduous pearl-fishers on 
their waves, this little Valclusa fountain will also arrest our eye; for this also 
is of nature’s own and most cunning workmanship, bursts from the depths of 
the earth, with a full gushing current, into the light of day; and often will 
the traveller turn aside to drink its clear waters, and muse among its rocks. 
and pines.”—Pp. 112-114. 


These fragmentary extracts convey but a very imperfect concep- 
tion of the finished beauty and power of the whole essay. 

The paper next to this in strength is that on Voltaire. It enters 
into an exhaustive analysis of his life and character; and proves 
conclusively that he had no claim to greatness. He was adroit, 
clever, witty, and successful; but very far from being great. He 
lacked that deep reverence, that earnestness of spirit, that are 
necessary to greatness. He was vain, deceitful, fickle, and selfish, 
and therefore incapable of uttering a truly great thought, or doing a 
truly great act. “He is no great man, but only a great Persifleur,” 
“and is found always at the top, less by power in swimming, than 
by lightness in floating.” For him “the earth is a place for pro- 
ducing cern; the starry heavens are admirable as a nautical time- 
keeper.” He was keen-eyed, but shallow; powerful, but frivolous. 

It is the statements of the Essay concerning Voltaire as a polemic 
that have excited most disapprobation. In describing his work here, it 
charges him with manifesting the same frivolous adroitness of cha- 
racter that marked him in other respects; contending for victory 
rather than truth. His want of originality is not charged upon him 
as a demerit, but rather the contrary. His grand offence was med- 
dling with religion, when he was not in any sense religious; tamper- 
ing with awful themes in the mocking levity of a fool; warring 
against Christianity without comprehending what Christianity was; 
engaging in a work that demanded a devout spirit, and yet entering 
upon it with the spirit of a profane jester. The whole discussion, 
as he carried it on, turns on “the Plenary Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures.” If this is not held in the sense in which Voltaire under- 
stood it to be held, his whole work falls to the ground. Qn this 
point the Essay thus remarks :— 

“‘ That the sacred books could be aught else than a Bank-of-Faith bill, for 
such and such quantities of enjoyment, payable at sight in the other world, 
value received ; which bill becomes waste paper, the stamp being questioned ; 
that the Christian religion could have any deeper foundation than books, 
could peePy be written in the purest nature of man, in mysterious, inef- 
faceable characters, to which all Books, and all Revelations, and authentic 
traditions, were but a subsidiary matter, were but as the light whereby that 
Divine writing was to be read; nothing of this seems to have, in the faintest 
manner, occurred to him. Yet herein, as we believe that the whole world 


has now begun to discover, lies the real essence of the question; by the 
negative or affirmative decision of which the Christian religion, or anything 
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that is worth calling by that name, must fall, or endure forever. We believe, 
also, that the wiser minds of our age have already come to agreement on this 
uestion, or rather never were divided regarding it. Christianity, ‘ the 
Vorship of Sorrow,’ has been recognized.as Divine on far other grounds 
than ‘ Essays on Miracles,’ and by considerations infinitely deeper than would 
avail in any mere ‘trial by jury.” He who argues against it or for it, in this 
manner, may be regarded as mistaking its nature: the Ithuriel, though to our 
eyes he wears a body, and the fashion of armour, cannot be wounded with 
material steel. Our fathers were wiser than we, when they said in deep ear- 
nestness, what we often hear in shallow mockery, that religion is ‘ not of sense, 
but of faith ;’ not of understanding, but of reason. He who finds himself with- 
out this latter, who, by all his studying, has failed to unfold it in himself, may 
have studied to great or small purpose, we say not which; but of the Chris- 
tian religion, as of many other things, he has, and can have, no knowledge. 
“We say, that cheerfully recognizing, gratefully appropriating, whatever 
Voltaire has proved, or any other man has proved, the Christian religion, 
once here, cannot again pass away; that in one or the other form it will 


endure through all time.”—P. 163. 


There are sentiments in this passage concerning the nature and 
evidences of Christianity, and the inspiration of the sacred writings, 
with which we cannot coincide; but we regard the epithet of Infi- 
delity that has been applied to them as the cruellest slander. Let 
those who thus denounce Mr. Carlyle examine the sentiments of 
Coleridge, Arnold, Neander, and many of the purest and best spirits 


of our times, on this general subject; and if they cannot agree with 
him on these points, they will at least learn that the holding of such 
opinions is compatible with the noblest developements of the Chris- 
tian life that our age has seen. 

The most peculiar papers in the collection are the “Signs of the 
Times” and the “ Characteristics.” The first endeavours to explain 
the distinction between a mechanical and a dynamical age, and to 
prove that the former is the characteristic of the age in which we 
live. It alleges that “men are grown mechanical in head and heart 
as well as in hand; that they have lost faith in individual endeavour 
—and struggle after outward arrangements rather than internal per- 
fection.” There is a less manly and healthy tone of thought in this 
Essay than in most of the other papers. It is grounded, if not on a 
distinction without a difference, at least on a distinction that is very 
vague and elusive; and it evinces a morbidly querulous feeling con- 
cerning the present, in which we cannot fully sympathize. There is 
an important truth involved in this distinction; but we cannot re- 
gard it as either so important or so universally applicable as it is 
represented in the Essay. 'T'o object to our age as mechanical, and 
condemn it for lacking the properties of an age of more individual 
freshness and vigour, is to object to the sobered method of manhood, 
that it has not, at the same time, the wild and glorious energy of 
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youth. An age of machinery as certainly appears in the history of 
a peaceful and prosperous people, as one stage of life succeeds 
another. It is the inevitable result of those necessities; natural and 
artificial, that grow up in an advanced civilization, and that require 
for their adequate supply those varied applications of skill and 
power which we denominate machinery. ‘The literature of such an 
age must necessarily differ from that of an earlier period in natural 
life, by the same law that regulates the developement of intellect in 
the individual life. The primary formations of the national mind, 
from the date of their appearance, are those in which the fire ele- 
ment is predominant, in which the texture is more homogeneous, 
and in which the grand and terrible passions of our nature are fused 
and fixed in forms that are like the enduring granite. The transition 
and secondary formations are necessarily composed in part of the 
detritus of what has preceded them, and evince a more mingled and 
complicated state of civilization. But surely it cannot wisely be 
objected to the alabaster of an “ Excursion,” that it lacks the granitic 
density and mass of a fire-born Iliad. Nor are we sure that our 
author, or the most vehement assertor of the degeneracy of our age, 
would exchange it, with its printing-presses, its telegraphs, its en- 
gines and machinery, its science and greatness, for the scanty 
parchments, the pilgrim’s staff, the fierce foray, the gloomy castle, 
and the squalid hovel of those more heroic ages. We therefore 
regret the tone of this Essay, as morbid and dyspeptic; and regard 
the truth on which it is based as too narrow and too weak to support 
such a superstructure. 

The second paper, called “ Characteristics,” is one eminently cha- 
racteristic of the author, though obnoxious to the same objections 
with the preceding. It was his last contribution to the Edinburgh, 
and led, we believe, to his withdrawal from its pages. Nor are we 
surprised at this result, for it is a portion of the strong meat of 
Carlylism. The general strain of the paper may be conveyed im an 
extract or two :— 


“We might pursue this question into innumerable other ramifications; and 
everywhere, under new shapes, find the same truth which we here so imper- 
fectly enunciate, disclosed: that throughout the whole world of man, in all 
manifestations and performances of his nature, the perfect, the great, is a 
mystery to itself, knows not itself; whatsoever does know itself, is already 
little, and more or less imperfect. Or otherwise, we may say, unconsciousness 
belongs to pure, unmixed life; consciousness to a diseased mixture and con- 
flict of life and death: unconsciousness is the sign of creation ; consciousness, 
at best, of manufacture. 

“Truly may it be said, the Divinity has withdrawn from the earth, or veils 
himself in that wide-wasting whirlwind of a departing era, wherein the fewest 
can discern his goings. Not Godhead, but an iron, ignoble circle of necessity 
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embraces all things; binds the yout of these times into a sluggish thrall, or 
else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic action is paralyzed; there is no- 
thing sacred under whose banner he can act; doubt storms in on him through 
every avenue ; inquiries of the deepest, painfullest sort must be engaged with; 
and the invincible energy of young years waste itself in skeptical, suicidal 
poyllings in passionate questionings of destiny, to which no answer will be 
returned. 


“For the rest, let that vain struggle to read the mystery of the Infinite 
cease to harass us. It is a mystery which, through all ages, we shall only read 
here a line of, and there a line of. Do we not already know that the name 
of the Infinite is Goon, is Gop? Here on earth we are as soldiers, fighting 
in a foreign land; that understand not the plan of the campaign, and have 
no need to understand it; seeing well what 1s at our hand to be done. Let 
us do it like soldiers, with submission, with courage, with an heroic joy.”— 
301, 305, 310. 

We doubt whether this Essay would be written, in the same 
form, by our author, at the present stage in the history of his 
mind. We would fain hope that it is a part of that “ Ever- 
lasting No” through which, we trust, he has passed once and 
forever. It is a night scene from the history of this strange and 
gifted intellect, in which we see the lurid glare, the fearful tossings, 
and the mighty commotions of the tempest; but, ere it vanishes, a 
bright gleam of the starry sky, the tranquil ocean, and the green 
earth stretching quietly beyond. Hence we esteem it at once true 
and false; subjectively true, but objectively false; true, as a part of 
the spiritual history of this man, and, as such, most touching and 
melancholy; terribly true in its delineations of his fights with 
the foul fiend, and the dark spectres of doubt and disbelief; but 
false, horribly false, as a delineation of God’s world, where there are 
deathless souls, a blood-bought Church, a blessed Cross, and an 
Eternal Spirit, all conspiring to hallow and ennoble this earth, where 
there have been a Paradise and a Calvary; and where there shall 
yet be a new Jerusalem, descending, bride-like, from above; and a 
Great White Throne. 

There are many other papers of no ordinary value in this collec- 
tion. We have one on Werner, who appears successively through 
life as profligate, play-wright, and priest, with about equal success 
in each; one on Goethe, the many-souled, for whom the author has 
@ passion verging on idolatry, and whose character and works are 
dwelt upon with loving reverence; one on the learned and laborious 
Heyne; one on the mystic and half-inspired Novalis; one on the 
lofty and high-hearted Schiller; one on Boswell’s Johnson, in 
which the glorious old mammoth and his attendant monkey are 
depicted to the life; one on the clever, shameless, and truthless 
Diderot, in whom the baboon and the philosopher struggled for the 
mastery; one on the volcanic Mirabeau, with his mingled fire of 
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heaven and hell, his spots of greenness and fruit, and his torrents of 
consuming lava; one of great beauty on Sir Walter Scott; and one 
on the Paraguayan Dictator, Francia, to whom Carlyle’s sympathies 
were drawn out by the dash of heroism in his composition. Besides 
these, there are some strange fragments on history; lighter sketches 
of the great impostor Cagliostro, and the Diamond Necklace; and 
some critical dissertations on German literature. 

Such is a brief summary of the contents of this volume of Mis- 
cellanies; a volume, which, if the Carlylese in which much of it is 
written is once mastered, will, in its deep earnestness of tone, its 
wonderful stores of modern literature, its quaint and scorching wit, 
and often its high and antique eloquence, amply repay the most 
careful perusal. 

As we propose to follow not so much the chronological order of 
Carlyle’s works, as the order we deem most advantageous to a 
proper comprehension of them, we turn to his “Past and Pre- 
sent,” and “ Chartism.” 

“Past and Present” is an effort to solve the difficult problem of 
England’s future, by noting some differences and resemblances be- 


tween her past and present. It consists of four books, severally 


denominated, the Proem, the Ancient Monk, the Modern Worker, 
and the Horoscope. 

The first book, whose chapters are termed Midas, Sphinx, Man- 
chester Insurrection, Morrison’s Pill, Aristocracy of Talent, and 
Hero- Worship, is designed to set forth, in its quaint way, the ques- 
tion to be discussed. That question is the State of England, what 
is it, and how is it to be bettered? England is rich; but, like long- 
eared Midas, she begins to discover that something more is needed 
by her than gold. She begins to perceive that her destiny is a 
Sphinx-riddle which she must solve or perish. This riddle is pro- 
pounded to her in the fearful tones of popular disquietude, coming 
to an occasional outburst of savage energy, like the Manchester 
Insurrection. In answer to the query, How is this frightful disease 
of society to be cured? the political quack brings forth some 
“remedial measure,” some “ Morrison’s pill,” with proofs, in staring 
capitals, that it is the panacea for all political maladies; but the 
disease lies too deep for mere palliative nostrums and remedial 
measures. Others allege that there must be an Aristocracy of 
Talent, a government of the wisest. This is true; but the question 
arises, Are these wisest in actual existence? Or, if they do exist, 
how shall they be recognized, in an age when men look so much 
more at the outward circumstances than at the inward worth? The 
true solution of this problem is, that men must begin to recognize 
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some nobler element in their nature than that of selfishness; must 
begin to labour for higher ends than merely mercenary ones; in a 
word, must begin to reverence the Heroic in human character and 
conduct, and learn to practise a true and intelligent “hero-worship.” 
This, however, implies a radical change in the very heart of society, 
and one that lies too deep to be accomplished by Acts of Parlia- 
ment and leading articles by able editors. The nature of this 
change may be suggested by comparing the present state of England 
with her condition seven hundred years ago. 

Such, in brief, is the train of thought which, amid endless digres- 
sions, involutions, metaphors, and epithets, of the strangest kind, 
runs in a broken thread through the first book of this work. 

The second book is a rendering into Carlylese of the Chronicles 
of Jocelin, of Brakelond, a garrulous Boswellian monk of the twelfth 
century, who reported, in his crabbed monk Latin, the deeds of 
Samson, abbot of the monastery of St. Edmund; and had the good 
fortune to remain in decipherable manuscript until he was sent forth 
in a new dress by the Camden Society, and embalmed in the quaint 
conglomerate of “ Past and Present.” 

We have, in the first three chapters, a characteristic account of the 
rise of St. Edmund’s Monastery, in which the author, as a matter 
of course, detects his favourite principles of work-worship on the 
one hand, and hero-worship on the other; producing, at length, a 
nucleus of reverential regards to the “landlord Edmund,” that gra- 
dually grew to the monastery of St. Edmundsbury. We have then 
detailed to us the internal condition of the monastery under the rule 
of Abbot Hugo, a weak, half-blind old man, who, under the influence 
of designing parasites, plunged the affairs of the establishment into 
the direst confusion. When the confusion has become well-nigh 
intolerable, Abbot Hugo dies, in consequence of injuries received 
during a journey to propitiate the favour of St. Thomas a Becket. 
The poor old man obtains deliverance from his abbatic troubles, but 
in an unexpected and somewhat undesirable way. 

We are then introduced to the real hero of the book, Monk Sam- 
son; a grave, taciturn, strong-hearted child of poverty; who, from 
the lowly position of a mendicant, is elevated to that of Lord Abbot 
of St. Edmundsbury. He sets himself manfully to work, and, after 
encountering innumerable troubles, in deranged and exhausted 
finances, clamorous creditors, mutinous monks, turbulent nobles, 
and even Cceur-de-Lion himself, by his strong, earnest nature, 
‘comes forth victorious from them all, restores the affairs of the 
monastery to order, and does a great work in his generation. At 
this point in his career, the gossipping annals of Jocelin suddenly 
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stop, and the brave Abbot vanishes from our sight, leaving us igno- 
rant of his ultimate fate. 

The object of this narration may be gathered from the following 
passages of one of the concluding chapters :— 


“Tt was not a Dilettanteism this of Abbot Samson. It was a reality; and it 
isone. The garment only of it is dead: the essence of it lives through all 
time and all eternity ! 

‘And truly, as we said above, is not this comparative silence of Abbot 
Samson as to his religion, precisely the healthiest sign of him and of it? ‘The 
unconscious is the alone complete.’ Abbot Samson, all along a busy voree 
man, as all men are bound to be, his religion, his worship, was like his dai 
bread to him; which he did not take the trouble to talk much about; whic 
he merely ate at stated intervals, and lived and did his work upon. This is 
Abbot Samson’s Catholicism of the twelfth century; something like the ism 
of all true men in all true centuries, I fancy. ‘Alas, compared with any of the 
isms current in these poor days, what a thing! 

“ But of our Dilettanteisms and galvanized Dilettanteisms; of Puseyism—O 
Heavens, what shall we say of Puseyism in comparison to twelfth-century 
Catholicism ? Little or nothing ; for, indeed, it is a matter to strike one dumb. 


‘ The Builder of this Universe was wise, 
He plann’d all souls, all systems, planets, particles : 
The plan He shaped his worlds and Zons by 
Was—Heavens! was thy small Nine-and-thirty Articles ? 


That certain human souls, living on this practical earth, should think to save 
themselves and a ruined world by noisy theoretic demonstrations and lauda- 
tions of the Church, instead of some unnoisy, unconscious, but practical, total, 
heart-and-soul demonstration of a Church; this, in the circle of revolving 
ages, this also was a thing we were to see. A kind of penultimate thing, pre- 
cursor of very ae consummations; last thing but one. If there is no 
atmosphere, what will it serve a man to demonstrate the excellence.of lungs ? 
How much profitabler when you can, like Abbot Samson, breathe; and go 
along your way !”—Pp. 115, 116. 


_ From this extract it will be perceived that the author finds in the 
ancient monk an exemplification of his favourite doctrines,-—that hero~ 
worship, the reverence with which a truly great man is regarded and 
obeyed, is the grand conservative principle in human affairs; and 
that the hero is the unconscious worker, the man who does his 
allotted task with quiet energy, and leaves the issue with higher 
powers. The implication is, (for the author does not deal much in 
explicit statements,) that England needs, in the present, men of like 
faith, like energy, and like heroism, with this brave old Abbot of the 
past. The Carlylism that is interwoven with this picture of the 
twelfth century, we forbear to notice until we come to discuss it as a 
whole. 

The third book is termed the Modern Worker. The first chapter, 
headed “Phenomena,” is a lamentation over the sham and trickery 
which invest everything in modern times, from the enormous sham 
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hat, sent trundling through the streets of London as an advertise- 
ment, to the tin-cased champion of the Coronation, and the stuffed 
figure of the Pope, set up to relieve his gouty holiness from the labour 
of kneeling so long to bless the people on Corpus-Christi day. The 
author then denounces what he terms the “Gospel of Mammonism,” 
or the insane greed of money making; and the “Gospel of Dilet- 
tanteism,” or the pretensions of an idle aristocracy; and, under the 
heading of “Happy,” condemns that incessant inquiry after mere 
happiness, that marks every class in society. He then dwells with 
great satisfaction on the character of “the English” people, as 
silent, grave, working race, rather than an adroit, talking one; and a 
race whose past history shows that it is not well to drive them to 
determined action by an obstinate retention of abuses. The subver- 
sion of the earnest spirit of Puritanism, and the reign of insincerity, 
in both government and literature, for the last “ Two Centuries,” are 
then deprecated. The result of this misgovernment has been, “ Over 
Production,” and consequent distress. He then again warns an 
“Unworking Aristocracy” of the evils their pampered idleness is 
forcing on; and endeavours to convince a “ Working Aristocracy,” 
that, in seeking for a repeal of the Corn-Laws and for Free Trade, 
as the grand remedies of existing evils, they are mistaken. These 
measures are only palliatives, which, after they cease to act, will 
allow the evils to return with increased violence. In the six con- 
cluding chapters, denominated, severally, “Plugson of Undershot,” 
“ Labour,” “ Reward,” “Democracy,” “Sir Jabesh Windbag,” and 
“Morrison again,” the author repeats similar doctrines in the quaint, 
abrupt, and seemingly disconnected manner that is indicated by these 
odd titles. 

The fourth book is termed Horoscope. The author first asserts, 
with new illustrations, his favourite idea of a real “ Aristocracy,” a 
born governing class, which shall not be marked by the horrible 
venalities developed by the investigations of the “ Bribery Com- 
mittee.” He then refers to the “ One Institution,” that of war, that 
has descended unchanged in its essential features from the remotest 
past; and from the analogies it affords, suggests some improvements 
for the future. He hints at the possibilities of introducing the same 
thorough organization and rigid superintendence in the tasks, wages, 
dwellings, and sanitary condition of the labouring class, that now 
exist in regard to the military; and proposes an enlarged system 
of education and emigration, which shall be at once stringently bind- 
ing, and yet to a great degree gratuitous. He then addresses the 
“Captains of Industry,” “the Landed” and “the Gifted,” urging 
them to gird themselves for the work that is assigned them; and 
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proposes a greater “Permanence” in the relations between employer 
and employed, as a remedy for some of the existing evils. 

These things are not formally or explicitly stated; but are hinted, 
suggested, and half concealed under wild dreamings, snatches of the 
most matchless beauty, endless repetitions of the Carlylean philoso- 
phy, bitter scorn, gentle pity, deep-shaking laughter; and every 
combination of notes from that weird gamut which this strange 
spirit knows so well how to use. 

The small treatise on Chartism, which was published about a year 
before Past and Present, is a discussion of the same general subject, 
and contains the germs of the larger work. ‘The titles of the chap- 
ters suggest the character of the work, and its general resem- 
blance to the fuller treatise. They are, Condition-of-England Ques- 
tion; Statistics; New Poor-Law; Finest Peasantry in the World; 
Rights and Mights; Laissez-Faire; Not Laissez-Faire; New Eras; 
Parliamentary Radicalism; and Impossible. 

The most striking portion of the work is a condensed sketch, in 
the author’s peculiar style, of the history of England, from which we 
make an extract :— 


“To this English people in World-History, there have been, shall I pro- 
phesy, two grand tasks assigned! Huge looming through the dim tumult of the 
always incommensurable present time, outlines of two tasks disclose themselves ; 
the grand industrial task of conquering some half or more of this terraqueous 
planet for the use of man; then, secondly, the grand constitutional task of 
sharing, in some pacific, endurable manner, the fruit of said conquest, and 
showing all people how it might be done. 

“ Hail to thee, poor little ship Mayflower, of Delft-Haven; poor common- 
looking ship, hired by common charter-party for coined dollars; caulked 
with mere oakum and tar; provisioned with vulgarest biscuit and bacon ;— 
yet what ship Argo, or miraculous epic ship built by the sea-gods, was other 
than a foolish bumbarge in comparison ! Golden fleeces, or the like these sailed 
for, with or without effect; thou, little Mayflower, hadst in thee a veritable 
Promethean spark ; the life-spark of the largest nation on our earth ;—so we 
may already name the trans-Atlantic Saxon nation. They went seeking leave 
to is a sermon in their own method, these Mayflower Puritans; a most 
honest, indispensable search; and yet, like Saul, the son of Kish, seeking a 
small thing, they found this unexpected great thing !’—Pp. 359, 362. 


We pass by for the present the peculiarities in these works, that 


will fall more naturally under a general view of Carlylism, and content — 


ourselves with a brief criticism. 

As pictures of the evil they are designed to portray, they are 
unparalleled. There are passages of surpassing power and beauty, 
in both the works, which cannot be read unmoved. They flash upon 
the question under discussion the most fearful gleams of light, that 
seem to lay bare the whole region of doubt with blazing distinctness, 
projecting it against the distant sky in tracery of fire. There are 
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pictures of mocking but terrible power, that might have been sketched 
by the pen of a Mephistophiles; and that one can scarce read 
without a shudder. But as practical treatises they are comparatively 
useless. ‘They point out the evils with sufficient clearness, but fail 
to indicate either the causes or cure of them with any satisfaction. 
The very play of genius that lightens and flashes through the whole 
work, tends rather to dazzle than to aid our vision. Instead of a 
clear path before us, illumined by the light of day, we are perplexed 
by alternate sheets of fiery brightness and rayless gloom; strange 
and phantom faces gleam out upon us from the sudden glare, and 
vanish from our sight with the shrill and mocking laughter of fiends. 
We are bewildered by the alternate excess of light and darkness. 

The remedies proposed, or rather circuitously suggested, are but 
palliatives, and partake too much of what the author himself terms 
the Morrison-pill character. Emigration and education, the only 
specific items proposed, may be important, but they do not reach the 
heart of the evil. By his own repeated testimony, England must 
have a religion; but a religion is not to be obtained by emigration 
or education. In her present condition she may work, and thus 
fulfil the gospel of Carlylism; but her work may be that of a blind 
giant, the dread work of ruin. She needs an entire regeneration of 
society at its heart, and experience proves that this regeneration can 
only take place from the gospel of Jesus Christ, and from that very 
form of it which the author slightingly represents as “looking into 
its own navel;” and not by the gospels of Jean Jacques, Robert 
Owen, Charles Fourier, or Thomas Carlyle. 

One grand objection to these books is, that they contain either too 
much or too little religion. Had they been mere political disquisitions 
on economics, we should neither have looked for any reference to 
religion, nor condemned its absence. But when the author refers so 
frequently and earnestly to the most grand and peculiar doctrines 
of revealed religion, when he insists so strongly upon their vital 
relation to the question in discussion, we have a right to expect a 
fuller recognition of the forms in which God has embodied these 
truths, and from which the knowledge of them was first obtained by 
our author himself. If the heart of the English people must be in- 
formed by these truths, we have a right to demand of the author, why 
he has so casually and slightingly referred to those vast and powerful 
agencies instituted by God, and the only efficacious instruments for 
this end that have ever been used? If the Unseen and the Eternal 
must be brought in contact with the living heart of society, we ask 
how is this to be done? Instead of referring us to the living Word, 
the labouring Church, and the magnificent machinery of the gospel, 
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we are told that the remedies lie in education, emigration, and 
work. We do not charge it upon our author that he is an unbeliever; 
but we do charge it upon his works, that, omitting all reference to the 
divinely appointed agencies for the regeneration of society, and sug- 
gesting none others in their stead, they are not only grossly defective 
in practical value, but likely in some minds to produce all the effect 
of the writings of one who despised and hated the whole system of 
revealed religion. 

The principal value of these works lies in their suggestive charac- 
ter. They have acted, and will act, on minds that are more practical 
and more capable of going into detail than the mind that issued them, 
and thus must exert a wide and powerful influence. And the very 
defects to which we have referred, will bring them into welcome con- 
tact with many minds that would turn away from them with contempt, 
were their recognition of revealed religion more distinct and positive. 
While, then, we regret this omission, we hope that it may be over- 
ruled for good in the end, by introducing the great truths of religion 
to minds that would receive them in no other form. We believe, 
that notwithstanding these defects, the effect of their perusal on the 
active and devoted Christian will only be to make him more active 
and more devoted. While, if in any case they have a tendency to 
confirm the rationalist and the unbeliever in their attitude of hos- 
tility to the Church, it will be the result rather of their previous 
opinions, than of any doctrines clearly taught in the volumes them- 
selves. 

The only remaining work of our author to which we can at pre- 
sent allude, is his last: “The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well, with Elucidations.” On this production our strictures must be 
briefer than we could desire. 

The work consists of an Introduction, comprised in five chapters, 
and the Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, in ten books. The in- 
troductory chapters are termed: Anti-Dryasdust; Of the Biographies 
of Oliver; Of the Cromwell Kindred; Events in Oliver’s Biogra- 
phy; and, Of Oliver’s Letters and Speeches. They give a sketch 
of Cromwell’s history up to the point when it begins to appear in his 
letters and speeches, and have all the quaintness, sarcastic wit, and 
graphic power that mark the other writings of the author. The spirit 
and scope of the whole may be gathered from a few sentences from 
the chapter Anti-Dryasdust :— 

“ But the thing we had to say and repeat was this: that Puritanism is not of 
the nineteenth century, but of the seventeenth; that the grand unintelligibility 
for us lies there. The Fast-day Sermons of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 


in spite of printers, are all grown dumb! In long rows of little dumpy quar- 
tos, gathered from the bookstalls, they indeed stand here bodily before us; 
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human volition they can be read, but not by any human memory remem- 
bered. We forget them as soon as read; they have become a weariness to 
the soul of man. They are dead and gone, they and what they shadowed ; 
the human soul, got into other latitudes, cannot now give harbour to them. 
Alas! and did not the honourable Houses of Parliament listen to them with 
rapt earnestness, as to an indisputable message from heaven itself? Learned 
and painful Dr. Owen; Dr. Burgess, Stephen Marshall, Mr. Spurstow, Ado- 
niram Byfield, Hugh Peters, Philip Nye ;—the printer has done for them what 
he could, and Mr. Speaker gave them the thanks of the house; and no most 
astonishing Review article of our day can have half such “ brilliancy,” such 
potency, half such virtue for producing belief, as these poor little dumpy 
quartos once had. And behold, they are become inarticulate men—spectral— 
and, instead of speaking, do screech and gibber.”—P. 9. 

“ And then further, it becomes apparent, altogether contrary to the popular 
fancy, that this Oliver was not a man of falsehoods, but a man of truths; whose 
words do carry a meaning with them, and, above all others of that time, are 
worth considering. His words—and still more his silences and unconscious 
instincts, when you have spelt and lovingly deciphered these also out of his 
words,—will in several ways reward the study of an earnest man.”—P. 13. 


These sentences contain the ruling ideas of the book. The Let- 
ters and Speeches have been corrected in their spelling, punctuation, 
and sometimes language, by the editor, and we can fully believe him 
when he says, that this was “a job of buck-washing” he does not 
Jong to repeat. They are connected, and, as he terms it, elucidated, 
by annotations, narratives, soliloquies, and dramatic scenes with 
wooden-headed Dryasdusts, and other hapless unfortunates, who 
appear ever and anon, Caliban-like, to receive a shower of blows 
from this Prospero, and be driven back to the lair of their leaden 
stupidity. There are pictures scattered through the work that seem 
like etchings done by a flash of lightning—they stand out with such 
vivid intensity from the page. Take the following portrait of 
Cromwell :— 

“ Does the reader see him ? a rather likely figure, I think ; stands some five 
feet ten or more; a man of strong, solid stature, and dignified, now partly 
military carriage; the expression of him, valour and devout intelligence— 
yy and delicacy on a basis of simplicity. Fifty-four years old, gone April 
last; brown hair and moustache are getting gray. A figure of alin im- 

ressiveness; not lovely to the man-milliner species, nor pretending to be so. 
Massive stature, big massive head, of somewhat leonine aspect; wart above 
the right eye-brow; nose of considerable blunt-aquiline proportions; strict 
yet copious lips, full of all tremulous sensibilities, and also, if need were, of all 
fiercenesses and rigours; deep loving eyes, call them grave, call them stern, 
looking from under those craggy brows, as if in life-long sorrow, and yet not 


thinking it sorrow, thinking it only labour and endeavour ; on the whole, a right 
noble lion-face, and hero-face, and to me royal enough.”—-Vol. ii, p. 64. 


The first thing that arrests our attention is the plan of the work. 
“It is from his own words,” the author remarks, “from his own letters 
and speeches well read, that the world may first obtain some dim 
glimpse of the actual Cromwell, and see him darkly face to face.” 
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But is this true? Let any man refer to his own personal history, 
and ask himself whether a fair, full, and impartial statement of it 
can be gathered from his letters? Or compare the authentic biogra- 
phy of any distinguished man with his genuine letters and speeches, 
and how much do we find of the one, not comprised in the other? 
This is true even of those men who have most fully recorded their 
lives in their epistolary communications, and whose times have 
afforded them the amplest leisure to make this record: how much 
more is it true of such men as Cromwell, who wielded the sword and 
sceptre so much more easily than the pen; and whose time was 
engrossed with acts rather than with words. 

The letters and speeches of a man in power are usually apologies 
for his acts, rather than impartial narrations of them; and from the 
necessity of the case they must be so, for the laws of human nature 
prevent a man from being an impartial biographer of himself. It 
would, therefore, seem impossible to give a full and truthful biogra- 
phy of any man, but especially of such a man as Cromwell, from his 
letters and speeches. The inevitable form of such a work must be 
eulogistic. 

Such, accordingly, do we regard this sketch of the man of the seven- 
teenth century. It is a most valuable work, full of important materials, 
important thoughts, and magnificent historic pictures; but still, at 
best, but a splendid apology for “the great rebel.” We look in vain 
for that masterly analysis of character, that delicate discrimination of 
motive, that firm balancing of right and wrong, and that clear-sighted 
tracing of the original nature of the man, and the mode in which out- 
ward circumstances acted, and were acted upon, by that nature, which 
are manifested in the sketches of Diderot, Voltaire, and Burns. 

We are not deficient in admiration of the brave old Puritan, per- 
haps even prone to a contrary extreme, but we cannot regard him as 
the faultless hero he seems to be from this representation. He was 
great, brave, strong-hearted, and, in the main, sincere; but he was 
a man of iron and clay, and hence much of his work did not endure. 
He was, beyond contradiction, the mightiest man that ever sat upon 
the English throne, and his lot was cast in evil days; but if Puritan- 
ism was what our author represents it, and we believe rightly repre- 
sents it, to have been; and if Cromwell had been as free from selfish- 
ness, ambition, and despotism, as we are led from this work to sup- 
pose; we cannot think it possible that the purest and best men of 
that age would have been estranged from him as they were; and so 
much of the huge fabric of his power have perished with himself. 

To us Cromwell stands midway between Bonaparte and Washing- 
ton, blending as much of the good and evil of both as could unite in 
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a single nature. Our great objection, therefore, to this work, is its 
want of discriminating fidelity in depicting the character of the hero,— 
a want whose error stretches in one direction almost as far as the 
polished slanders of Hume and Clarendon in the other. 

It is with a painful sense of historic injustice that we read this 
indiscriminate defence of all Cromwell’s conduct and opinions. We 
do not remember a breath of disapprobation expressed for a single 
act that he ever did, or word that he ever uttered. Even the 
bloody campaign in Ireland, where men were slaughtered by thou- 
sands, and even women and children, in one instance, and where 
every humane man must declare that there was needless rigour, and 
desire to close the page of Oliver’s history that records it, even 
this dreadful campaign finds an apologist in Mr. Carlyle, who 
denounces the condemnation of the massacres of Drogheda and 
Wexford, as “rose-water surgery.” ‘The defence of such atro- 
cities better beseems the plea of the advocate than the decision of 
the judge. 

We fear, therefore, that the effect of the work may be, to some 
extent, to confound historic truth and moral distinctions, and to lead 
to a feeling which no one has more sternly denounced than our 
author,—that success is the criterion of right, and that the end will 
justify the means, provided these means are of a bold and energetic 
character. 

But the fact most surprising to most readers, is the appearance 
of the man who has been suspected of Infidelity, and even Pantheism, 
as the apologist, admirer, and even avowed believer in the most 
strait-laced Puritanism. It is with some surprise that men hear 
him talking of Cromwell’s “conversion,” his “deliverance from the 
jaws of eternal death,” as the “grand epoch for a man; properly, the 
one epoch; the turning-poimt which guides upward, or guides down- 
ward, him and his activity forevermore ;”—of the “ Life Everlasting, 
and Death Everlasting ;” of his “choosing the better part,” and 
longing “toward the mark of the prize of the high calling ;” and de- 
claring, in view of some of the deepest spiritual exercises of Crom- 
well’s soul,—‘ Brother, hadst thou never, in any form, such moments 
in thy history? Thou knowest them not, even by credible rumour? 
Well, thy earthly path was peaceabler, I suppose. But the Highest 
was never in thee, the Highest will never come out of thee. Thou 
shalt at best abide by the stuff; as cherished house-dog, guard the 
stuff,—perhaps with enormous gold-collars and provender: but the 
battle, and the hero-death, and victory’s fire-chariot, carrying men to 
the Immortals, shall never be thine. I pity thee; brag not, or I shall 
have to despise thee.” These, and other statements equally strong, 
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will sound strangely to those who have only known the author of 
Sartor Resartus, and Past and Present. 

We would fain hope that much of the spirit that breathes through 
this work arises from the fact, that its author is drifting back nearer 
to his old ancestral faith, and beginning to hear, amid the jargon of 
Neology, the sweet voices of early years. But it will be remembered 
that a prime article in his creed is an intense faith in all heroisms. 
Regarding Puritanism as such, he believes in it, and sympathizes 
with it as a great truth, but not by any means the whole truth. But 
still his hearty approval of it is made in terms that stand in welcome 
contrast to his sneering reference to evangelical religion in our days, 
as “looking at its own navel.” 

The feature about the work which we regard with the most un- 
feigned gratitude and satisfaction, is the triumphant vindication it 
affords of the heroic character of all true religion; and the withering 
scorn it pours upon those who are disposed to sneer at it as enthu- 
siasm and hypocrisy. There are passages of burning invective upon 
the mocking scoffers, who have been accustomed to make themselves 
merry with all serious religion, that are scarcely excelled in our lan- 
guage. Tor this vindication, and for the powerful defence he has 
made of the religion of the seventeenth century, and its prominent 
professors, the Christian world owes Carlyle a debt of the profound- 
est gratitude. The influence of this work will be to show to many, 
that there is far more to respect, admire, and even love, in earnest 
religion, than they have ever been accustomed to suppose. 

With these brief strictures we are compelled to dismiss this work, 
and to postpone to a future number our remarks on the three most 
peculiar of our author’s works; and on his system, style, and gene- 
ral influence in the great world of letters. We shall then direct the 
attention of our readers more especially to the beautiful edition of 
Carlyle’s works, now in course of publication by Harper and Bro- 
thers, which have been received too late for more than a passing 
notice in this number. 
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Art. IX—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) We have received a copy of the second edition of Dr. LaTHAM's treatise 
on “ The English Language :” (London, Taylor & Walton, 1848, 8vo., pp. 
581.) The work has been thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. It is 
divided into six parts, of which the first treats of “the general Ethnographical 
relations of the English Language,” in four chapters, exhibiting severally “ the 
Germanic affinities of the English Language, and the languages of the Gothic 
stock ;” the “ Celtic stock of languages, and their relations to the English ;” 
the “ Anglo-Norman, and the languages of the Classical Stock ;” and, finally, 
“the position of the English language as Indo-European.” Part II. exhibits 
the “ History and Analysis of the English Language,” in six chapters: 
1st. The historical elements (Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, etc.) of which the 
language is composed ; 2d. The Old Saxon; 3d. The relation of the English 
to the Anglo-Saxon; 4th. The dialects of the English; 5th. The Lowland 
Scotch; 6th. Certain undetermined and fictitious languages of Great Britain. 
Part III. treats of “ Sounds, Letters, Pronunciation, and Spelling,” in ten 
chapters, in which the general nature of articulate sounds, their possible com- 
binations and actual permutations and transitions, and the modes of uttering 
and writing them, are sought to be set forth scientifically. Part IV. exhibits 
“ Etymology,” that is, in its grammatical sense, as dealing with the changes of 
form that words undergo in the English language. The subject is amply 
treated in thirty-nine chapters. Part V. is occupied with “ Syntaz,” in which 
the author lays out of the case much that is commonly called Syntax, and 
confines his attention to uses requiring explanation. This division embraces 
twenty-eight chapters. Part VI. treats of “ Prosody,” in which rhyme, mea- 
sure, scansion, and the different metres used in English verse, are briefly set 
forth. We have thus given a pretty full statement of the contents of this 
elaborate work. For a criticism of it we are not now prepared. A glance at 
its contents shows that it brings together a variety of matter not to be found 
in any other book in the English language. We should not look the gift-horse 
in the mouth. Yet we cannot suffer even this brief notice to pass without 
remarking, that in spite of the learning, ability, and acuteness which charac- 
terize the work, its dogmatism is often offensive, and its affectation of point 
and antithesis as disagreeable as it is out of place in a scientific treatise. 
Finally, the book sadly needs an index; its place is not supplied ky the table ” 
of contents, full as it is. 
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(2.) The Year-Book of Missions ; containing a Comprehensive Account of Mis- 
sionary Societies, British, Continental, and American. With a Particular 
Survey of the Stations, arranged in Geographical order. By Ex1san Hoo te, 
one of the General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society: (Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1847, 8vo., pp. 423.) Mr. Hoole deserves well of the 
churches for this excellent work. Although he claims for it no other merit 
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than that of “compilation and arrangement,” we must accord him the ad- 
ditional praise (and that no small one) of recognizing a want, and knowing 
how to supply it. A comprehensive survey of the missionary labours of the 
Christian Church, made in such a way as to form merely a useful book of 
reference, has long been needed ; but this work not only meets that demand, 
but is really readable, in great part. The work follows the geographical order, 
and, “ beginning at Jerusalem,” compasses the globe. 


“The details of missionary operation commence in the Holy Land, ‘ beginning at 
Jerusalem ;’ the stations of the various societies, European and American, are 
traced thence to the eastward, through Armenia and Persia, to the borders of the 
Sikh state of Lahore, in Northern India. Thence the missions of the various 
societies are followed to Bombay, and down the western or Malabar coast. The 
thread is then resumed in -the north-west, and pursued over the vast continent of 
India to its metropolis, Calcutta; and thence down the eastern or Coromandel 
coast, to Madras, Tranquebar, and Travancore, including the inland districts, and 
passing over to the island of Ceylon. The missions in the great countries farther 


east next come under review; those of Assam, Arracan, Burmah, Siam, China, and. 


the large and populous islands of the Chinese seas. By an easy transition, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Australia, and New-Zealand, next demand attention ; and the reader 
is thence led northward, through the great Pacific Ocean, by way of the Friendly 
Islands and the Feejees, the Society Islands, and other Polynesian groups, the last 
of them being the Sandwich Islands, to the western coast of the northern portion of 
the continent of America. There the aboriginal tribes of America claim a deep 
interest, from those residing on the banks of the Columbia, to the subdued empires 
of Central America, and the wanderers on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, 
and Greenland; and next, the missions among the settlers in Canada, and the other 
colonial possessions of the British empire on the continent and islands of the north- 
ern division of the New World. ‘The numerous missions in the West Indies are the 
next in order; and then those of the southern portion of the continent of America. 
The course thus far observed is resumed on the coast of Africa, where the missions 
extend from the islands and shores of the River Gambia, for more than two thou- 
sand miles of coast, running chiefly to the south and east, to the banks of the Gaboon 
River; fifteen hundred miles south of the Gaboon are the missions in the Damara 
Country and in Namacqualand; and by way of the south-east coast, they extend 
through many tribes of Hottentots and Kaffers to Delagoa Bay on the eastern side 
of the continent. Farther to the north, missions are found at Mombas, Ethiopia, 
Abyssinia, and Egypt, and on the shores and islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Resuming the survey at Gibraltar—Spain, France, Germany, Denmark, Ireland, all 
are witnesses of missionary labour and zeal. The Missions to the Jews throughout 
Europe, though not the least in importance, are the last in order, except the mis- 
sions in Greece, and the successful mission to the Armenians in the Turkish empire 
—an enterprise commanding admiration by its boldness and skill, and exciting 
thankfulness for its success, and for the evidence it has elicited that Divine good- 
ness is extending a spirit of intelligence and toleration among the professed follow- 
ers of the false prophet.”—Preface, pp. iii, iv. 


Prefixed to the account of the missions in each country or district, is a 
brief account, topographical and descriptive, of the region and its inhabitants. 
These statements are generally made with great tact and neatness. 

There are, finally, two copious indexes, one of missionaries, and the other 
of mission stations, throughout the world. Such a book is invaluable, nay, 
almost indispensable, to every minister who wishes to keep up the missionary 
spirit among his people. May we hope that our Missionary Secretary will 
prepare an edition, with such additions as will fit it fully for home use ? 
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(3.) ANOTHER work of the same kind, but of special instead of general 
scope, is the “ Hand-Book of Bengal Missions in Connexion with the Church of 
England: together with an Account of General Educational Efforts in North 
India, by Rev. James Lone, Church Missionary in Calcutta :” (London, 


1848, 12mo., pp. 520.) 
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(4.) For many years we have been indebted entirely to Germany for every- 
thing in the way of Biblical Introduction. Indeed, there has been no Intro- 
duction to the Scriptures deserving the name, written originally in the 
English language; Hartwell Horne’s, which has done good service in the 
absence of better books, is a compilation mainly from German writers, made, 
too, without much discrimination or independence. It cannot be denied that 
while Horne’s Introduction has given a mass of information not to be obtained 
elsewhere by English readers, it has yet done much to diffuse superficial and 
slight views of the whole subject, both in England and in this country. Hug’s 
admirable digest of Introduction to the New Testament (Fosdick’s transla- 
tion) has shown our students a better way; but it is in many parts super- 
seded. We are now happy to introduce to our readers an “ Introduction to 
the New Testament,” containing an examination of the most important ques- 
tions relating to the authority, interpretation, and integrity of the canonical 
books, with reference to the latest inquiries, by SAMUEL Davipson, LL. D.: 
(London, Bagsters, 1848, vol. I, 8vo., pp. 430.) This first volume embraces 
the Gospels—omitting, however, the criticism of the text, which is treated of 
in the author’s “ Lectures on Biblical Criticism,” a work which he intends 
soon to reissue in an enlarged and improved form. In the present work the 
four Gospels are taken up inorder, and the chief topics of Introduction dis- 
cussed at considerable length. For instance, in treating Matthew, the follow- 
ing heads are made, namely: I. Some notices of the writer; II. The persons 
for whose use this Gospel was originally designed ; IIL. The language in which 
it was written; IV. Its characteristic peculiarities; V. Apostolic origin, or 
authenticity ; VI. Integrity ; VII. Time and place of composition ; VIII. Con- 
tents. All the later views on these topics are carefully canvassed, sometimes 
even with an excessive and unnecessary minuteness. It is not our purpose 
now to characterize the book definitely, but simply to introduce it to our 
readers ; we may hereafter point out what we conceive to be its faults. In- 
tended for scholars, it does not supply the lack of a suitable elementary book 
for students, which is still a desideratum. Guerike’s Einleitung, in the hands 
of a competent workman, might afford the basis for such a book on the New 
Testament. Who will address himself to the task ? 
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(5.) WE are less pleased with a work by the same author, entitled, “ The 
Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament unfolded :” (London, Jackson & 
Walford, 1848, 8vo., pp. 458.) Dr. Davidson was once a Presbyterian, is 
now a Congregationalist, and sets himself to do his best for the system of 
Congregationalism. The principles he attempts to establish are— 
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“ First. That those who profess to believe the Gospel should associate in obedience 
to Christ’s commands, for the promotion of their mutual edification, by the use of 
the means pointed out in the New Testament. 

“ Secondly. That a company of such persons, or, in other words, a Church, con- 
sists of those only who give credible evidence of piety, and may conveniently assem- 
ble in one place. 

“ Thirdly. That every Church should have office-bearers for the right and orderly 
management of its affairs; namely, elders, or bishops, and deacons; the former to 
teach and govern the flock ; the latter, to manage the temporalities of it. 

“ Fourthly. That every Christian Church is subject to Christ alone, no external 
power whatever, whether civil or sacred, having ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it. 

“ Fifthly. That it is fully competent to transact its own affairs, being complete 
within itself. 

“ Sixthly. That it is the duty of every such society to maintain and propagate the 
truth.”—Pp. 380, 381. 


This is unadulterated Congregationalism: and, of course, we do not think it 
would be difficult to show that the author has failed to make all his positions good. 
He frees the system, however, from some of the difficulties under which it 
labours in this country—and, at the same time, is not sparing of censure on 
Congregationalists, for the wretched way in which they have marred what he 
calls “ the extraordinary merits of their system.” He says :— 


“Tts own friends have proved themselves but children in managing its move- 
ments. Instead of being eminently wise, they have handled it with foolish rash- 
ness. Ignorant, to a great extent, of its philosophical symmetry, and unacquainted 
with the rudiments of government, they have exposed the heavenly machinery to 
the scorn of men; and yet it is the very system with which the ignorant and un- 
skilful should not actively intermeddle.” 


These faithful wounds of a friend reveal the very weaknesses inherent in 
the system, that will ever confine it to merely local and transient influence. 
The volume forms the thirteenth series of the “ Congregational Lectures.” 





>< ~<a? ¢ 


(6.) We have on our table a portly volume with the title, “ Christian Theology 
Explained and Defended, by W1tt1AM CooxeE:” (London, Partridge & 
Oakey, 1848, 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 547.) It contains a series of eighteen lec- 
tures on Christian Theology, from the stand-point of Wesleyan Methodism, 
Mr. Cooke being a minister of the Wesleyan New Connexion. The 
style is clear, vigorous, and occasionally eloquent; the only fault in this 
respect is prolixity, and that is perhaps due to the form in which the work 
was originally made up, namely, a serial publication in small cheap parts. 
The principal aim of the author is to vindicate orthodox Christianity against 
Unitarianism, so that the chapters on Inspiration, the use of Reason, the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, &c., are the most extended and elaborate. On the 


whole, the book is a creditable proof of the industry and ability of the author. 





>4~<ie-) 6 
><> P< 


(7.) A SPECIMEN of clear thinking and good writing on a metaphysical sub- 
ject, is given in a treatise “ On the Developement of the Understanding. By 
HeEnsLeEIGH WEpGwoon, A. M., late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Camb. :” (London, 
1848, 12mo., pp. 138.) This writer (who appears to be a disciple, with some 
modifications, of Kant and Cousin) seeks to “ indicate faculties and motives to 
action belonging to the constitution of man, by which he might be led, from 
the first dawn of his intercourse with nature, to the knowledge of space, form, 
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body, necessity, cause, and the like,”—topics that embrace all the main sub- 
jects of metaphysical inquiry. The investigation is carried on with much 
acuteness and originality ; the book fully deserves the notice of all who are 
interested on such inquiries. In the chapter on Free-will, the writer holds that 
“ the will is not an act or a faculty, but the disposition of the agent with respect to 
action ;” and maintains, that by thus blotting out metaphysical volition entirely, 
he has removed all the moral as well as logical difficulties of the subject. 


“The ordinary theory of the will oe that in every voluntary act two distinct 
processes may be distinguished, namely, first, an act of volition, by which the agent 
wills the act to be performed; and, secondly, the actual performance, which neces- 
sarily follows whenever the act in question is a matter within the physical ability 
of the agent. Moreover, this distinction must be supposed to hold good in the case 
of mental acts, as well as in those that are accomplished by means of muscular 
exertion, and thus have a visible existence in the material world.” 

“ Now, I argue that this division of action into volition and performance, which 
lies at the root of the whole Necessarian controversy, is completely erroneous. I 
urge the absurdity of treating that as a separate act of which no one can possibly 
have any separate experience ; and as the most specious instance of a bare volition 
that can be brought forward is obviously a determination to do a future act, I 
endeavour to show (as others have done before) that that is not the kind of volition 
with which the argument is really concerned. Between a previous determination 
and the final performance there is no necessary connexion. We may, or may not, 

lease to carry our determination into effect; but if we do, the act is performed, not 
in virtue of the previous determination, but of the energy exerted in the very moment 
of accomplishing the final act. The previous determination is a complete act in 
itself, which ought (on the ordinary theory) to admit of being split up into volition 
and effectuation ; and if it do not seem easy to make such an analysis, it does not 
oo me, who altogether deny the separate existence of the elements sought for.” 
—Pp. 76, 77. 


(8.) THe Hulsean Lectureship in the University of Cambridge was founded 
by the will of the Rev. J. Hulse, M. A., dated July 21,1777. According to 
the terms of the will, some clergyman in the University is to be chosen annu- 
ally, to “preach twenty sermons in the whole year,” at “St. Mary Great 
Church, in Cambridge,” on the Evidence for Revealed Religion; the Truth 
and Excellence of Christianity; Prophecies and Miracles; direct or collateral 
proofs of the Christian Religion; the more difficult Texts or obscure Parts of 
the Holy Scriptures; or any one or more of these topics, at the discretion of 
the Preachers. The Court of Chancery has allowed the number of lectures 
to be reduced to eight; and these are delivered annually, and afterward 
printed by the lecturer. The intentions of the founder were most laudable; 
but the restriction of the lectures to Apologetics has necessarily led to great 
repetition, and, in fact, to the publication of many heavy and comparatively 
worthless volumes. We have the volume for 1847—“ On the Canon of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and on the Apocrypha,” by Cur. 
Worpswortn, D. D.: (London, 1848, pp. 294.) The book is written in a 
style level to the humblest capacity, and its range of thought and argument 
presuppases a very limited stock of information indeed upon the part of the 
undergraduates for whom the lectures were prepared. Its Church principles, 
too, unfit it for general use. The Lectures for 1845 and 1846 were of a 
much higher order, delivered by the Rev. R. C. TrEeNcu, the writer of the 
well-known and admirable “ Notes on the Parables of Christ.” The topic of 
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1845 was, “ The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritual Life of 
Men ;” and the Lectures treat, with great originality of thought and beauty 
of illustration, of the unity, variety, inexhaustibility, fruitfulness, and deve- 
lopement of Scripture. The subject for 1846 was, “Christ the Desire of all 
Nations, or the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom ;” opening a field com- 
paratively new, and capable of yielding the richest fruit. To show how Christ 
had been for ages “the Desire of all Nations ;” to trace the yearnings of the 
Heathen mind for a Deliverer, and to show that these “dreams were exactly 
that which ought to have preceded the world’s awaking,” is, indeed, a worthy 
aim, requiring extensive learning and acute judgment for its successful exe- 
cution. These qualities the lecturer brings to his task, and his work is one 
of the most attractive and instructive that English theology, of late years, has 
produced. 





(9.) Or books on Education there has been no lack, nor will there be so long 
as it is the most important subject, next to religion, on which books can be 
written. But the most remarkable book on the subject that has appeared of. 
late years is a translation of “ Levana ; or, the Doctrine of Education,” by JEAN 
PavuL Fr. RicuTer : (London, 1848.) The first edition of the original appear- 
ed in 1806: but the genial spirit of Richter fits all times, and the work is as 
fresh for us as if newly written. It abounds in all the peculiarities of the 
author—his alternate quaintness and gorgeousness of style ; his massive breadth 
of thought, with playful and digressive illustration; his wonderful knowledge 
of the human heart, with the most unconscious exposure of his own ; his acute 
metaphysics, with a broad, practical experience. The work treats mainly of 
home-training ; which, indeed, is almost the only developing education which 
Richter allows to be possible, and must be accomplished within the first few 
years of life. The work abounds in gems of thought and illustration, a few of 
which we present to our readers without special connexion :— 


“Where do the children more resemble the parents—and to anything else than a 

mirror of himself, be it a flat, a concave, or a convex one, the teacher cannot wish to 

‘mould and polish his pupil—than even in those places where the educators are silent, 
among savages, Greenlanders, and Quakers ?” 

“ Repetition is the mother not only of study, but also of education. Like the fresco 

ainter, the teacher lays colours on the wet plaster which ever fade away, and which 
he must ever renew until they remain and brightly shine.” 

“Not the cry, says a Chinese author, but the rising of a wild duck impels the flock 
to follow him in upward flight.” 

“That the age writes so much on education, shows at once its absence and the 
feeling of its importance. Only lost things are cried about the streets.” 

“ Education is always counselled to do as much as possible during the first year of 
life; for it can then effect more with half the power than it can in the eight with 
double, when the sense of freedom is aroused, and all the conditions of being inde- 
finitely multiplied. As farmers believe it most advantageous to sow in mist, so the 
first seeds of education should fall in the first and thickest mist of life.” 

“To ordinary teachers a naughty trick seems a wicked nature—a pimple or a pock- 
mark as parts of the countenance.” 

“ Whosoever, out of the musical abcde fg, should change, for instance, a piece set 
in a to b, would injure the piece much; but not so much as a teacher who would 
convert the all-variously arranged natures of children into one uniform tone.” 

“ Among nations the head has, at all times, preceded the heart by centuries, as 
in the slave-trade; yes, by thousands of years, as will perhaps be the case in war.” 
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“ He who possesses religion finds a providence not more truly in the history of she 
world than in his own family history: the rainbow, which hangs a glittering circle 
in the heights of heaven, is also formed by the same sun in the dew-drop of a lowly 


flower.” 
“ Let not cheerfulness be confounded with enjoyment. The cheerful man wins 


our eye and heart, as the morose man drives both away: it is the contrary with plea- 
sures; we turn our back on the luxurious, and open our heart to the starving.” 

“The most delightful and inexhaustible play is speaking; first of the child with 
itself, and still more of the parents with it. In play and for pleasure, you cannot 
speak too much with children; nor in punishing, or teaching them, too little.” 

“ Let the child experience in play his future life; and since from that the mountain 
and storm pressure of tedium cannot be removed, let the child sometimes feel it, in 
order afterward not to perish under its weight.” 

“ And what else, in fact, is cramming lesson upon lesson but unceasingly to sow 
one field full of seed upon seed? A dead corn granary may possibly come out of 
it, but no living harvest-field. Or, in another simile, your watch stops while you 
wind it up; and you everlastingly wind up children, and never let them go.” 

“ Many lose their religion, without knowing how, merely because they hear discus- 
sions, and nothing else, about it.” 


>< P< 


(10.) AN attempt at a genesis of Life, from such a man as COLERIDGE, cannot 
but command attention. An unfinished sketch of a theory of his on the sub- 
ject has been lately published, under the title of “ Hints towards the Forma- 
tion of a more Comprehensive Theory of Life :” (Philadelphia, reprinted, 
1848, pp. 94.) Like almost everything else of Coleridge’s, it is a fragment; 
but his fragments are worth more than most men’s complete works. The 
editor (S. B. Watson, M. D.) prefixes an “ Introduction,” intended to popu- 
larize the subject; a task which he might as well have pretermitted. 


(11.) Messrs. Lane & Scott have lately published “ Christ Crucified ; or, a 
Plain Scriptural Vindication of the Divinity and Redeeming Acts of Christ: 
with a Statement and Refutation of the Forms of Unitarianism now most Preva- 
lent. By GrorGE W. CLARKE:” (18mo., pp. 324.) The author’s object, as 
stated in his Preface, is to afford a concise view of the arguments for the ortho- 
dox doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement, for the “ thousands who have not 
at their command either the means to purchase or the time to read extensive 
works on systematic theology.” In this unpretending guise, Professor Clarke 
introduces what is really a most valuable digest of the best books on the sub- 
ject, and also a vigorous and well-directed assault upon the strong-holds of 
Unitarianism itself. This last is found in the Second Part of the work, 
which, on the whole, we regard as likely to be its more useful feature. The 
false pretences of the miscalled liberal system, and the lamentable morality 
that it tends to breed, are laid bare mercilessly—yet in a good spirit through- 
out. Wherever Unitarianism, Christianism, or similar forms of error prevail, 
this little book should be extensively circulated. 
We cannot agree with the author as to the genuineness of 1 John v, 7. 





(12.) Pror. Loomis’ text-books in Mathematics are models of neatness, pre- 
cision, and practical adaptation to the wants of students. We have now before 
us the third volume of the series, namely, “ Elements of Plane and Spherical 
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Trigonometry, with their application to Mensuration, Surveying, and Naviga- : 


tion:” (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 8vo., pp. 148.) Enough of trigonome- 
try is given for all practical purposes, and the applications to Mensuration, &c., 
though adequately exhibited, are set forth with great brevity, as appears plainly 
from the fact of all the topics being embraced in less than 150 pages. This is 
precisely the kind of book to meet the approbation of practical teachers. 





(13.) “A Manual of Morals for Common Schools. Also adapted to the use of 
Sabbath Schools and Families :” (Andover, W. H. Wardwell, 1848, 1 volume, 
small 12mo., pp. 175.) The writer of this little manual has made use of Way- 
land, Dymond, &c., but more of the Scriptures, believing that the “ word. of 
God is the great repository of all moral truth,” and that “ religion is the surest 
and completest foundation of morality.” Such a book has been long needed 
in schools, and this supplies the want excellently. . 





24» 
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(14.) Tur day has gone by, at least in our branch of the Church, when a 
defence of revivals of religion could be necessary. But a clear exposition of 
their nature, their Scriptural character, their necessity, and the best means 
of promoting them, has long been wanting to our Methodist literature. Such 
a work is now supplied in “ Revivals of Religion ; their Theory, Means, Ob- 
structions, Uses, and Importance, with the Duty of Christians in regard to them,” 
by Rev. James Porter, A. M.: (18mo., pp. 260, Boston, Peirce; New- 
York, Lane & Scott.) The book is written, as the author states in his Pre 
face, “for general circulation among the people, and not for the fastidious and 
critical ;” but we hope it will fall into the hands of preachers as well as people, 
and stir both up to new diligence. The means of promoting the work of God, 
—preaching, pastoral duties, prayer, personal effort, &c., are set forth with 
clearness and earnestness; then follows a statement of the obstructions, in the 
Church and out of it, to which revivals may be subject; after which the chief 
objections commonly urged against revivals are stated and refuted. The work 
closes with a view of the importance of revivals, and a pungent appeal to 
Christians, by way of application of the whole. We trust this portable and 
convenient little manual will be widely diffused among our people ; and that, 
in the closing words of the author, the revival and spread of religion may be 
“the theme, the burden, and the successful business” of all Christ’s professed 
followers. 








(15.) Dr. Oxi is, in our judgment, the ablest writer that American Method- 
ism has ever possessed. And his late Discourse on “ The Relations of Chris- 


tian Principle to Mental Culture, a Discourse to the Graduating Class of Wes- 


leyan University, July, 1848,” is one of his best:—it is made up of solid and 
massive thoughts, expressed in the most apt and vigorous language. Were it 
in our power, we should put it into the hands of every student in our colleges, 
and of every cultivated or student-like young man in our Church. It has 
brought down upon ourselves a new and fearful sense of the responsibilities of 
study and of personal culture; and it must produce this effect upon all whose 
hearts are not seared by sin, or utterly debased by worldliness. 
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(16.) Wxo can tell how many copies of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” have 
been uttered among men? Of the beautiful edition published by Lane & 
Scott, and edited with so much taste and judgment by Mr. S. B. Wickens, we 
see that the eighth thousand is now just struck off. The new issue is in an 
enlarged form, and is got up in many styles of neat and tasteful bindings for 
the holidays. Our friends need not go abroad for the book, as this edition, 
from our own press, is not only admirably printed, but contains one of the 
best biographies of Bunyan that has yet appeared, and is enriched with a 
number of judicious notes (of the best kind, mainly from Bunyan’s own writings) 
and a copious index. 





b} me 
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(17.) Jacos ABBOTT is well known to write in a style of ease and grace 
that fits him admirably for the preparation of books for the young. He 
is now engaged on a series of histories for Messrs. Harpers, which will 
give apt employment to his ready pen, and will furnish excellent reading 
for the youth of the land. Of these we have received the “ History of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,” a beautiful volume, with illuminated title-page, and many 
illustrative engravings. The perpetual interest of the eventful story of Queen 
Mary’s life does not flag in Mr. Abbott’s hands; the chief points are well 
selected, and the trying and varied scenes of the life of the unfortunate queen 
are depicted in the most graphic manner. The History of Charles the 
First, of Alexander the Great, and others, will follow; and the series will 
form an admirable substitute for the so-called light reading with which the 
minds of our youth are so likely to be poisoned. Since the above lines were 
written, we have received another volume of the series, namely, the “ History 
of King Charles the First of England,” and have read it through at a sitting, 
with a sense of real pleasure that our forced readings never afford. These 
books will only need to be known in order to obtain extended circulation. 


(18.) AN excellent instance of the play of Hamlet, with the Prince left out, 
is afforded in a book entitled, “ Sacred Poets of England and America for three 
Centuries, edited by Rufus W. Griswold :” (New-York, D. Appleton & Co.) 
It contains 500 pages of extracts, and allots one page to CHARLES WESLEY— 
with a critical notice, showing clearly that the learned Editor knows little or 
nothing about either Charles Wesley or his poetry. The fact is, that the 
book is made up mainly from two works prepared by bigoted High-Church- 
men in England. Bishop Mant’s machine-made verses are allowed six pages; 


Doddridge finds no place at all! 





(19.) Crassrca teachers in this country generally find too little time for 
instruction in Mythology: perhaps, indeed, a just sense of the importance of 
this branch of education has not generally prevailed. There has been no 
want of books on the subject; but they have generally been compendiums 
made from compendiums; and the light of modern research and speculation 
on the subject has hardly been put before our younger students at all. The 
want of a more copious treatise, and one embodying more of the philosophy of 
mythology, has long been felt; and it is now, to a great extent, supplied in a 
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treatise of “ Grecian and Roman Mythology, by M. A. Dwicut, with an In- 
troductory Notice by Professor Tayler Lewis, and a Series of Illustrations in 
Outline :” (New-York, G. P. Putnam, 12mo., pp. 437.) The book takes the 
Theogony of Hesiod as a basis; and, according to Professor Lewis, the author 
“has most faithfully and ac: .rately performed her task,” jn setting forth his 
Mythology. The Introduction supplies what some will think a necessary cor- 
rective of the too physical tendencies of the mode of exposition adopted in the 
body of the work. As a book of reference, or as a work to be read by stu- 
dents in schools or colleges, along with some briefer compendium, we think 
this volume will serve an excellent purpose. A full table of contents would 
add greatly to its practical value as a school-book. 





(20.) Tue December number of “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Commer- 
cial Review” contains its usual variety of valuable commercial and statistical 
information. No merchant, who is endowed with even a moderate share of 
intelligence and enterprise, will be without this Journal—and even beyond 
the mercantile class it deserves general circulation. 





(21.) Mr. Maaoon, author of the “ Orators of the American Revolution,” is 
getting to be quite a prolific writer of books. His latest is a species of reli- 
gious Theophrastus, entitled, “ Proverbs for the People; or, Illustrations of 
Practical Godliness drawn from the Book of Wisdom :” (Boston, Gould, Ken- 
dall, & Lincoln, 12mo., pp. 272.) A series of characters are drawn,—not in 
outline, but with minute sketches, and in full colouring,—such as the “ Cen- 
sorious Man,” the “Decorated Fool,” the “Knave Unmasked,” &c.,—each 
illustrating some one of the vices or virtues, and each founded on a passage 
in that record of nearly all practical wisdom, the Book of Proverbs. Mr. 
Magoon is a graphic and striking, rather than an accurate or elegant writer; 
he has a fixed aim always, and rarely misses it. Books of practical morals 
are always useful; and we commend this as a new and attractive one. 








(22.) THe articles of Dr. Edward Beecher, published in the Biblical Reposi- 
tory some years ago, on the import of the word farri{u, attracted, deservedly, 
great attention from their originality, profoundness, and candour. These 
articles were republished in England, and drew forth a reply from Dr. Alex- 
ander Carson, of Edinburgh, the Coryphzus of the Baptist denomination in 
Great Britain. All intelligent and unprejudiced readers of Dr. Carson’s 
writings know him to be a bitter partisan, using invective more freely than 

logic, and abounding more in dogmatism than in argument. These qualities — 
were fully and even disgustingly displayed in his replies to Dr. Beecher, which 
were as feeble and inconclusive as they were violent and’insulting. The 
whole controversy is now laid before the public in a handsome volume, enti- 
tled, “ Baptism, with reference to its Import and Modes,” by E>wARD BEECHER, 
D. D., (New-York, John Wiley, 12mo., pp. 342.) It is not necessary for us, 
at this late day, to set forth the nature of Dr. Beecher’s able argument; it is 
enough to say, that no person, interested in the study of the subject, can be 
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deemed fully acquainted with it, who has not given careful attention to Dr. 
Beecher’s views; and that, in our opinion, no theological library can be com- 
plete without this book. 






eo 1 






(23.) “ The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors,” 
by SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 18mo., pp. 306,) 
is a book quite readable for non-professional readers, as well as for those to 
whom it is more especially addressed. The specific class described (attorneys 
and solicitors, as distinguished from barristers) does not exist in this country ; 
but as our lawyers combine all these functions, the lessons of practical wisdom 
and professional virtue which the book inculcates, cannot fail to be useful. 
Tt would be a great thing for the country if the standard of honour and virtue, 
in a class of men so powerful for good or evil, could be elevated as high as the 
teachings of this work would raise it. 














< 





(24.) Dr. Hopason, of the Philadelphia Conference, is a very acute and able 
writer. Few men among us are capable of closer logic; indeed, it seems to 
be his delight to play with the nicest distinctions, and to analyze the minutest 
elements of every question he discusses. His “ Ecclesiastical Polity of Me- 
thodism Defended” (New-York, Lane & Scott, 18mo., pp. 132) is a refutation 
of certain objections brought against the Methodist system of Itinerancy, 
especially of the objections commonly brought by Congregational writers. 
And while refuting these objections, the writer carries the war into Africa, 
and exhibits strikingly the difficulties of the “elective” mode of fixing the 
pastoral relation. The following is a specimen :— 


























“Mr. Tyler, in his Congregational Catechism, at the close of his article on the 
Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, objects that our system is ‘ con- 
trary’ to the ‘highest advancement of the members in Christian knowledge and 
experience.’ This, he says, requires a ‘permanent ministry. What does he mean 
by a permanent ministry? He either misapprehends the facts of the case, or is some- 
what unfortunate in his phraseology, ‘The itinerant Methodist ministry is perma- 
nent. It is constant and unceasing. Much is said about ‘the permanency of the 
pastoral relation.’ Perhaps this is what he has reference to. Here, as I have shown, 
our ministry has the advantage greatly. Our pastoral relation never ceases, never 
intermits, so long as we possess the requisite qualifications. ‘The mere change of a 
pastor, from one part of the field to another, does not suspend the relation. The 
very act which dissolves his pastoral relation to one Church, places him in the same 
relation to another. The Churches are never without pastors. The pastors are 
never without Churches. Whereas, on his system, multitudes of ministers are thrown 
out of that relation, while their eligibility is unimpaired, and while multitudes of 
Churches are destitute of pastors. This ambiguous phraseology is designed to sig- 
nify a permanent union between a particular Church and a particular minister. But 
if this be necessary to constitute a permanent ministry, and to secure the ‘highest ; 
edification and improvement of the people, the permanent ministry includes but a 
very few individuals; and but very few of the Churches—even of those which elect 
their pastors—are favoured with the advantages described.”—Pp. 95-97. 


It has generally been conceded by others, and admitted by Methodists 
themselves, that the itinerant system is best adapted to a new and thinly 
settled country. Dr. Hodgson puts the matter in a new light in the following 


passage :— 
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“The greatest difficulties of the itinerancy are found in new and thinly settled 
countries. The conferences, districts, and circuits, must be spread over a wider 
territory. The stations must be at a greater distance from each other. The toil 
and inconvenience of removals are so much the greater, and also of continued tra- 
velling around districts and circuits. To one who has any understanding of the 
philosophy of Methodism, it must be at once apparent, that every new city or village 
which springs up operates in our favour, by bringing our Churches into close con- 
tiguity. Every new road opened, every old one repaired, every turnpike, every 
canal, every foot of railroad, every new steamboat, every bridge, is so much added 
to our facilities. It is as if the whole community were at work to cast up a highway 
for us. Our ends are answered just as much as if, the money were subscribed and 
the work done by us, or by others for our special benefit. The friction of our eccle- 
siastical machinery is continually diminishing. 

“ And what is thus working to our advantage, is operating against the other system. 
Parishes are no longer secluded. They are constantly visited by strangers. The 
people will hear new voices, and be captivated by novelty. The settled minister 
will have to work hard to retain the preferences of his hearers. They will travel 
more, hear a greater variety of ministers abroad, and thus widen the field of com- 
parison. The minister himself, if he is not quite satisfied, can take a trip of several 
hundreds of miles; give specimens of his eloquence to several different congrega- 
tions in the course of a week or two; and thus open the way for a call.”—Pp. 
116-118. 


We trust this little work will obtain general circulation. It can be read in 
a few hours; and will afford ample means of stopping the “ mouths of gain- 
sayers.” 





(25.) Tuer state of Holiness, or Christian Perfection, has been illustrated in the 
lives of Christians in almost every age, and in almost every branch of the 
Church. Many instances of elevated religious experience are recorded among 
the Lives of the Roman Catholic Church; and a beautiful one is that lately 
reproduced by Professor UpHAM, in the “ Life of Catharine Adorna,” (New- 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1848, 1 vol.,18mo., pp. 249,) of which a copy of the 
third edition is before us. It is a touching record of a life of entire conse- 
cration to God, and of a soul bathed in His love. The dialect in which the 
doctrine of Holiness is taught in the book (as in most works of this author) is 
very distasteful to us, and that, mainly, because we think it can hardly fail to 
form erroneous modes of thought, and, consequently, of religious life. But, in 
spite of the dialect, the work has kindled our hearts, and inflamed our long- 
ings for a purer, holier life of love. 





_ 


(26.) Many works of practical morality of high value have been issued from 
the Methodist Book-Room, and among them few have been more widely use- 
ful than “ Mason on Self-Knowledge.” An excellent companion to this work 
has lately appeared in “A Concise System of Self-Government in the Great 
Affairs of Life and Godliness,” by J. EpvMonpson, A. M.: (New-York, Lane 
& Scott, 18mo., pp. 299.) After some preliminary observations on the moral 
obligations of men, and on the possibility of self-government through Divine 
grace, the work treats, first, of the government of the mind and of the body 
in general; and then, in order, of self-government in business, company, 
retirement, society, amusement, &c.; and, finally, of self-government in the 
religious, civil, and political relations of life. The book shows a large know- 
ledge of life, and a genial sympathy with all its forms; and its style is plea- 
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sant and attractive, though not remarkable for vigour. Its moral rules are 
founded upon the only sure basis—religion. The book deserves, and we hope 
will secure, a large circulation among the young. 


6~diie bd. 
=e 





(27.) “ Elements of the Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, by James H. 
Corrin, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, &c., in Lafayette College :” (New- 
York, Collins & Brother, 1848, pp. 158.) In this treatise the doctrine of the 
Conic Sections is taught first Beometrically ; and in a second part, the student 
is taught how to represent lines, curves, and surfaces analytically, and to solve 
problems relating to them. We have examined the work with care, and tes- 
tify to the skill, tact, and neatness of its expositions. Most books of analytical 
geometry are blind to scholars—most of them never learn, unless they have a 
teacher unusually skilful and diligent, how to interpret algebraical expressions, 
or how to make practical use of equations. It is precisely for its clearness, its 
practical character, and its adaptation to the work of the recitation-room, that 
we heartily commend this volume. 


<9 


(28.) THE “ Growth of the New-York Conference” could be treated of by no 
man more fitly than by the venerable author of the discourse with that title 
lately issued by Messrs. Lane & Scott. Dr. Bangs was himself pars magna of 
most of the history he tells of. Few men have deserved better of the Church; 
his long career of service as Missionary, Preacher, Editor, and Author, has 
identified his name with American Methodism, and entitled him to the love 
and honour of all who are capable of appreciating worth and goodness. May 
he yet live long, happy in the love of God, and in the esteem of his brethren! 
and may the Sermon before us not be the last lesson of wisdom we may receive 
at his hands ! 

We have not space for an analysis of this Discourse, but recommend our 
readers to procure and read it for themselves. There is no diminution of 
vigour in Dr. Bangs’ style, or of independence in his thoughts, as the following 
extract will show. Speaking of the necessary modifications which our circuit- 
system has received, in the more densely peopled parts of the country, he 


proceeds :— 


“To reproduce the old circuit system, as some ignorant enthusiasts, whose views 
are directed by their prejudices, have frequently clamoured for, would inevita- 
bly empty our churches, disperse our congregations, and scatter us into fragments. 
The only effectual way to preserve our system in its native vigour, is, for all con- 
cerned, ministers and people, to have their hearts continually burning with love to 
God and man, which will lead them to attend strictly to the doctrines, duties, and 
ordinances of the Gospel, as unfolded by Wesley and his immediate followers; to 
keep up with energy the proper itinerancy, to yield it our hearty support according 
to its requirements, both temporally and spiritually, and then shall the God of our 
fathers continue his blessing with us. This modification of the itinerancy implies 
no abatement of zeal in the cause of God, nor any diminution of love to the system, 
or of labour to secure its prosperity ; but it is only accommodating ourselves to the 
progress of events, the improvements of the age, the increase of our membership, 
and the consequent multiplication of our labourers and labours, that we may fill up 
every gap, and leave no duty unperformed. We might as well wish that our thickly 
populated country might go back to its former scattered settlements, and be reduced 
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to its former wilderness state, as to desire that our present stations and lessened — 


circuits should relapse into their former extended sphere, and thus be reduced to the 
necessity of preaching every day once in two weeks. Those of us who can remem- 
ber these days of feebleness, when our appointments were few and far between, can 
well recollect the disadvantages under which we laboured; for while sinners might 
be awakened under our preaching, during our absence for two weeks, in those places 
where there were settled ministers, they would labour to allure them from us, and 
they thus reaped that on which they had bestowed little or no labour: indeed, in 
the most populous cities and villages, more especially in the New-England States, 
we could establish no permanent congregations, and collect but a few into classes, 
until we succeeded in furnishing them with stated preaching and the ordinances of 
the Church every Sabbath. Since then our work has become more established, our 
preaching and character better known and appreciated, and ‘our increase has been 
proportionably great.”—Pp. 15, 16. 
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(29.) Tue illustrated editions of the British Poets, issued by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, have attracted much attention. Thomson, Goldsmith, and Milton 
we have before noticed; and now we find upon our table Cowper, in two 
beautiful volumes, with abundant illustrations. The letter-press is exquisite— 
the paper and printing perhaps the best that the Harpers have shown in any 
of their issues ; and the illustrations (with one exception, which, unfortunately, 
is the first to which the reader opens) are worthy of the text—which is all 
that need be said of them. In noticing these editions, all criticism of the 
writings is out of place; we have only to speak of the form in which they 
appear. And we say to our readers, that the English Poets have never 
appeared in a form more elegant, attractive, and convenient, than that of 
Messrs. Harpers’ recent issues. 





——_—__—_»<~< » 


(30.) Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD (Philadelphia) are doing a most accept- 
able service to the cause of classical learning in their republication of Chambers’ 
Classical Series, edited by Schmitz and Zumpt. They have already published 
Sallust, Cesar, and Virgil, of which the two former are sold at 50 cents each, 
and the latter at 75 cents. Editions of the other classical authors generally 
used in schools are to follow, got up in the same style, and at similar low 
prices. The costliness of classical text-books is a very great evil—and we 
welcome this series as the dawning of a new era. As far as we have examined 
the books, they seem very well prepared; avoiding that bane of scholarship, 
excessive annotation, which offers a premium to indolence on the part both of 
teachers and pupils. We have no doubt of the ample success of the series. 





ef a4 


(31.) Mrs. Marxnam’s “ History of France, from the Conquest of Gaul by 
Julius Cesar to the Reign of Louis Philippe,” (12mo., pp. 630,) has been re- 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. In addition to the high merits of 
the English edition, the present one is furnished with an excellent Map of 
France, besides notes, questions, and a supplementary chapter, bringing down 
the history to the present time, by Jacob Abbott. No other book on French 
History, accessible to American schools, can compare with this. 

Fourts Seriss, Vou. L—10 
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(32.) Tux publication of the “Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia,” which was suspended for several years, has been resumed in a 
new series. It is now issued in two parts, folio, per annum, or four in two 
years, making a volume, at $1 25 each part. The first two numbers of « 
volume I. are before us, and give ample testimony to the value of the institu- 
tion, the zeal of its members, and the skill with which its.affairs are managed. 

e There are in the two parts twenty-two fine lithographic plates, those of birds 
being coloured in the best style. The list of subscribers is published at the 
end of the second number; and, to our surprise, we notice that there are but 
siz copies taken in New-York. Are Philadelphia and Boston always to 
remain so far in advance of our city in devotion to science, even in the lowest, 
the pecuniary kind of devotion ? 


(33.) We do not know a book that we can more cheerfully commend to fami- 
lies than the “Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes,” by Rev. K. 
ArvinE, A. M., published by Leavitt, Trow, & Co., and now completed in a 
handsome 8vo. volume of 889 pages. It contains a treasury of attractive and 
wholesome reading for children. 





>4~<»> 
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(34.) Dr. Ernest SARTORIUS is well known as one of the most thoroughly 
evangelical divines of Germany. His ‘principal writings are: “ Religion be- 


yond the Limits of mere Reason, on the Principles of true Protestantism, as 
opposed to Rationalism,” 1822; “ Contributions to the Defence of Evangelical 
Orthodoxy,” 1826; “The Lutheran Doctrine of the Insufficiency of Free- 
will to the higher Morality,” 1831; “The Doctrine of Holy Love; or, Out- 
lines of Evangelical Morality,” vol. I, 1840, vol. IT, 1844. This last work is 
still in progress. His little work on the “ Person and Work of Christ” has 
met with great favour; and a translation from the fifth German edition has 
been lately made by Rev. O. S. Stearns, A. M.: (Boston, Gould, Kendall, & 
Lincoln, 1848, 1 vol., 18mo., pp. 161.) It consisted originally of a course of 
lectures before a mixed audience, and is therefore a popular and practical, 
rather than scientific treatise. Although our language abounds in works of 
this character, the present will be welcomed as presenting the subject in 
a light somewhat different from that to which we have been accustomed. 
The translation appears to be faithful, and is, in general, well expressed. 


. 
a eee 


(35.) ‘“‘ XenopHon’s Memorabilia of Socrates affords so excellent a course of 
reading for the younger students in our Colleges, that its absence hitherto 
from the list of text-books is much to be regretted,” says Professor ANTHON, 
in the Preface to his new and elegant edition of the Memorabilia, just issued 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. What “lists of text-books” it has been 
“absent from,” we do not know; but we know of more than one on which it 
has stood prominent for years—and we ourselves made pleasant use of it in 
teaching nearly a dozen years ago. We have a dim recollection that Pro- 
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fessor Packard’s edition was the best our boys could get—and it served its 
purpose excellently well for its day. The beautiful edition got out with such 
scholarly taste and skill by Mr. Robbins, a year or two ago, seemed to leave 
* nothing to be desired in the way of school-texts of the work. But now our 
teachers can have choice between two excellent editions, as this of Professor 
Anthon’s is furnished with all the apparatus of prolegomena, notes, &c., that 
could possibly be desired in a text-book. The “ Prolegomena” are Kihner’s, 
and are very valuable; Dr. Wigger’s “ Life of Socrates” is also a well-known 
and meritorious work; and the Essay on the “Worth of Socrates as a Philo- 
sopher,” by Schleiermacher, deserves its place, even if it did not correct Wig- 
ger’s view on several points. Indeed, we have never seen matter compiled 
more aptly for the illustration of an author than in this edition of the Memo- 
rabilia. The notes contain the body of Kihner’s, with much additional mat- 
ter, and are, therefore, excellent. But why in the world does Professor 
Anthon refer to Jelf’s Kiihner, instead of the American edition? If we are 
not mistaken, he could have referred to the latter with more ease than the 
former, as Kiihner’s own references are made to his Schulgrammatik, which 
Edwards and Taylor have translated, as well as to his Ausfiihrliche Gram., on 
which Jelf’s is founded. Few college students in this country will possess 
Jelf—all, it is to be hoped, will have Kiihner—then why refer to the inacces- 
sible book rather than to the accessible? We think this edition would have 
found its way into college-classes where it will not now be used, if its references 
had been made to the American edition of Kihner. Professor Anthon has 
expurgated the text of this edition—wisely, we think. As usual with Harpers’ 
publications, the work is admirably printed and bound. 








(36.) Mr. G. S. APPLETON (Philadelphia) has sent us the fourth edition of a 
little collection of verses not unworthy of its title, “ Christian Songs,” by Rev. 
JAMES GiLBORNE Lyons, LL.D. They are pervaded by a pure religious 
sentiment and a genuine Christian feeling. The best piece in the book is 
“The Venal Sanctuary ”—a real feeling is the best poetical inspiration. 
Grand Churches, with sold pews, and no place for the poor! 


“ O for a prophet’s tongue or pen, 
To warn the great in wealth and birth, 
Who build their God a house, and then 
Plant there—the meanest pomps of Earth ;— 
To brand that Church, which spurns the poor 
From every vain and venal pew, 
Where ‘ clothed in purple’ herd secure 
To kneel or sleep—the lordly few! 


“ Give me the shed, low, bare, and plain, 
Where love and humble truth abide, 
Rather than Earth’s most noble fane 
Defiled by selfish pomp and pride: 
Give me the damp and desert sod, 
Wall’d in by dark old forest trees, 
Roof’d over by the skies of God, 
But perish temples such as these !”—P. 69. 
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(37.) Tux new edition of “ The Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection 
Stated and Defended,” &c., by GEorGE Peck, D. D., (Lane & Scott, 12mo., 
pp- 470,) contains some alterations and improvements, to which we call the 
attention of our readers. Parts merely incidental to the general subject have 
been largely retrenched, and two new lectures have been added, one upon 
“the Law,” and the other upon “the difference between Regeneration and 
Entire Sanctification.” As these topics are much discussed, and are, to a 
certain extent, still open to discussion, we are glad that Dr. Peck has taken 
occasion to extend and fortify his general positions still further in these lec- 
tures. The work has deservedly secured the approbation of the Church, 
being, as it is, the only extended and scientific discussion of this great theme 


extant among us. 

(38.) ‘ Duff’s North American Accountant, embracing Single and Double entry 
Book-Keeping,” (New-York, Harper & Brothers, large 8vo., pp. 192,) appears 
to us (and we have some right to speak, for a large part of our own writings 
are preserved in MSS. in massive ledgers, in a certain counting-house) to be 
an admirable exposition of the art, setting it forth with great clearness and 


simplicity. 





(39.) At a future day we hope to give our readers a careful article on Bush- 
nell’s “ Views of Christian Nurture :” (Hartford, E. Hunt, 12mo., pp. 250.) 
A fearful responsibility rests upon the Church for the training of her young— 
and the Church’s lethargy on the subject is profound. It must be a trumpet 
voice that shall wake her. Without pledging ourselves to all Dr. Bushnell’s 
views, we yet sympathize far more with him than with the friends in New- 
England he has so terrified. The doctrines of his book, or similar ones, must 
be proclaimed from our house-tops. No part of the world needs them as do 
the American Churches, with whom baptized children seem to be regarded as 
little heathens—just as if they had not been baptized at all. With the excep- 
tion of the Baptists, who go wrong on principle, it seems to us that our own 
beloved Methodism is less awake to her duty in this particular than any other 
branch of the Church. The Episcopalians, those of them at least who hold to 
baptismal regeneration without qualification, run to the opposite pole of error 
from the Baptists—but they see their duty, and strive to fulfil it. We repeat 
it, from our hearts—on this subject we need a great awakening. 


(40.) We have received from Mr. John Ball, (of the late firm of Sorin & Ball,) 
who has established himself in business in North-Fourth-street, Philadelphia, a 
copy of the fifth American edition of “ Short Sermons on Important Subjects,” 
by JONATHAN Epmonpson, A. M., with an Introduction by Rev. J. P. Durbin, 
D. D., 8vo., pp. 535. As the work has been before characterized in our pages, 
and the author and editor are well known, it is needless for us todo more than 
let our readers know that the work is still issued, and where it may be had. 
There are one hundred and forty excellent discourses in the volume—which 
thus deserves its title of “ Short Sermons.” 
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(41.) We welcome the monthly visits of the “ Southern Methodist Pulpit.” Its 
Editor is an old and valued friend, and so too are many of its contributors. 
These bonds are not sundered by the rupture of Church ties: it would be sad 
indeed if private griefs were to be added to the public. The“ Pulpit” is wel- 
come also because it contains good and substantial sermons from Methodist 
preachers. The November number has one from our friend Prof. Cross, on 
“ Evil Speaking,” marked by his usual energy both of thought and style; and 
another from Rev. M. J. BLACKWELL, on “ The Home of the Saints,” which 
points us to that blessed inheritance, the redeemed and glorified Earth which the 
“‘meek” are to possess. In that fair land we hope one day to meet many of 
our friends of the South. 


»é~<i->¢ 





(42.) THE second volume of the “ History of Congress, Biographical and Politi- 
cal,” by HENry G. WHEELER, (New-York, Harper & Brothers, 8vo., pp. 563,) 
contains matter of more general and permanent utility than the first, as it fur- 
nishes a complete history of Internal Improvements in the United States and 
Territories, and the political discussions in regard thereto. And the bio- 
graphical sketches are full of interest, exhibiting generally the rise of strong 
men from humble to lofty station by dint of industry and perseverance, 
under the benign freedom of our republican institutions. 





(43.) THE “Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 1848,” (Lane & Scott, 8vo., pp. 180,) is better 
adapted to reference than those which have preceded it, as it has a copious 
Index at the end. And for reference, if for no other use, every Methodist 
preacher should keep the Journals of our highest judicatory. 





(44.) “ The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in New-England, in 1620; 
reprinted from the Original Volume, with Historical and Local Illustrations of 
Providences, Places, and Persons, by GrorcE B. CHEEVER, D. D.,” is a 
beautiful duodecimo of 350 pages, which we have received from Mr. J. Wiley, 
too late, however, to give anything more than this bare announcement in the 
present number. The title alone will form a sufficient attraction to many of 
our readers. 
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(45.) Tue “ Report of the Commissioner of Common Schools to the Legislature 
of New-Hampshire, for 1848,” shows that the Commissioner (Rev. R. S. Rust, 
of the New-Hampshire Conference) is fully aware of the important duties of 


his post, and capable of performing them. His statements are clear, business- _ 


like, and suggestive throughout. 
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(46.) Our readers who wish to purchase “ Chillingworth’s Whole Works” 
will be glad to know that a good edition, in an octavo volume of 764 pages, 
has been issued in Philadelphia; and is kept on sale at a low price by 
Messrs. Lane and Scott. 
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(47.) A NEw edition of SHERLOCK’s excellent “ Discourse concerning the 
Divine Providence” has been issued by Mr. John Ball, Philadelphia. The 
subject is one that presents difficulties to many even pious minds; and we 
know no writer by whom it has been treated in a better spirit and with clearer 
discrimination than Sherlock. By the way, we may remark that the issues 
of the house of Sorin and Ball were always excellent; and Mr. J. Ball seems 
determined to secure an equally high character as a publisher. 


a 


(48.) Few of our readers are aware of the real value of the books published 
in the SunpAy-ScHoo. List by Messrs. Lane & Scott,—certainly we our- 
selves had no idea, until we entered upon a personal examination of the fruits 
of Mr. Kidder’s labour and enterprise in his department, that so rich a selec- 
tion had been made and published. We wish to direct the attention of our 
readers especially to the reprints of the montbly issue of the “ Religious Tract 
Society,” containing a series of small volumes on topics of general interest, all 
prepared on Christian principles, and adapted to the use of children and 
families, as well as to Sabbath schools. Among these are,— 


The Life of Julius Cesar. Modern Jerusalem. By Dr. Kitto. 
Glimpses of the Dark Ages; or, The Life of Cyrus. 
Sketches of the Social Condition of Sketches of the Waldenses. 
Europe, from the Fifth to the Twelfth The Life of Mol ed. 


Century. : 
The Caves of the Earth; their Na- 


Dawn of Modern Civilization; or, 1 i : 
Sketches of the Social Condition of res story, Features, and Inci- 
en 


Europe, from the Twelfth to the Six- 


teenth Century. 
Jamaica, Enslaved and Free. 
The Solar System.—Parts I and II. 


History of Protestantism in France, 
to the Reign of Charles IX. 


Magic, Pretended Miracles, and 


mene 


By Thomas Dick, LL. D. Remarkable Natural Phenomena. 
Ancient Jerusalem. By Dr. Kitto. | Origin and Progress of Language. 


Among the latest issues is, “ The Blind Man’s Son; or the Poor Student 
successfully struggling to overcome Adversity and Misfortune,” a neat 18mo. of 
270 pages, detailing the story of a poor youth’s struggles, difficulties, and final 
success in securing a collegiate education. : 

We hope that not only Sunday-school teachers, but parents and others will 
turn their attention to our own list of Juvenile books. They need not go 
elsewhere to procure gift-books or reading-books for their children and little 
friends. Our advertising columns will afford them a better opportunity of 
seeing the extent and riches of the lists adapted respectively to the different 
classes and ages of youth. 

A peculiar feature of most of these works is, that they are beautifully illus- 
trated, in many instances, by cuts drawn and engraved expressly for the works, 
under the direction of the Editor. 


*,%* Several Notices are laid over for want of room. 
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Art. X.—THE CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM AGAINST DR. PALEY. 


WELL do we remember the delightful impression of satisfaction which the 
opening paragraph of Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology made upon our minds 
when we first took up that work in college days. Especially did “ the watch,” 
found in that lone walk over the heath, strike us, as it has done thousands of 
others, as the most apt and perfect specimen of illustration that we had ever 
seen. Alas for human frailty—the watch was stolen, spring, wheels, dial-plate, 
glass, and all! All this appears, and more, from an apparently well-sustained 
charge of plagiarism, brought against Archdeacon PALEY by a writer in the 
Atheneum. We have never met with the allegation before, although the 
name of the writer said to have been robbed is one not at all unknown, and his 
work in question has been translated into various languages. To put the case 
fairly before our readers, we quote from the writer in the Atheneum at some 
length. 


“T can show that Dr. Paley’s work is a mere running commentary on another 
publication,—to the author of which he has acted with great unfairness, and in 
flagrant violation of the literary moralities. I charge him with taking the leading 
arguments and illustrations of his ‘ Natural Theology,’ from a book of the same na- 
ture written by Dr. Nieuwentyt of Holland, and published at Amsterdam about the 
year 1700—full one hundred years before the Doctor's treatise made its appearance. 

“Bernard Nieuwentyt was onc of the most erudite philosophers of Holland in the 
seventeenth century. About the year mentioned, he published a work in Dutch 
‘To Prove the Existence and Wisdom of: God from the Works of Creation.’ This 
treatise excited considerable attention throughout Europe; and Mr. Chamberlayne, 
a member of the Royal Society of London, undertook its translation into English 
under the title of ‘ The Christian Philosopher” This was published in three volumes 
octavo, by Messrs. Longman & Co., in 1718-19. A French translation was afterward 
published at Paris, in quarto, with numerous plates, under the title of L’Existence 
de Dieu démonstrée par les Merveilles de la Nature. [The work was also translated 
into German, under the title ‘Rechter Gebrauch der Weltbetrachtung zur Erkennt- 
niss der Macht, Weisheit, und Gite Gdttes, iibersetzt von J. A. Segner,’ Jena, 1747, 
4to.—Ep. 

“To show the connexion between Mr. Chamberlayne’s ‘ Christian Philosopher’ 
and Dr. Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ I give the plan of both publications in parallel 
columns. The reader will see their almost complete identity :-— 


General Arrangement of Dr. Paley’s “ Natu- 
ral Theology.” 


Dr? Paley lays down his “ Statement of 
the General Argument” in two or three sec- 
tions. 


Paley commences the application of his 
argument of design with an examination of 
the structure of the human body. Chapters 
3 to 11, inclusive, contain his illustrations. 
Chap. 9 is devoted to the muscles. 

Paley commences his 12th chapter with 
Comparative Anatomy. 

In the 20th chapter Paley commences with 
the structure and nature of Plants. 

Paley makes his observations on the “ Ele- 
ments,” Air, Water, Fire, Light, &c. 

Paley’s 22d chapter is on “‘ Astronomy.” 


Paley concludes with some general re- 
marks on the nature and existence of a 
Deity. 


General Arrangement of Dr. Nieuwentyt’s 
. Christian Philosopher.” ip 

Dr. Nieuwentyt has his ‘‘ General Epistle 
to the Reader,” in which the same “ General 
Argument” is employed.—But more of this 
hereafter. 

Dr. Nieuwentyt also commences his appli- 
cation of the argument of design by an exam- 
ination of the human body. ‘“ Contemplation” 
10 is devoted to the muscles,—containing 16 
sections, illustrated with many plates. 

Nieuwentyt describes properties of Air, 
Meteors, Water, Earth, and Fire. 

Nieuwentyt enters upon the consideration 
of Comparative Anatomy. 

The nature of Plants is considered by Dr. 
Nieuwentyt. 

The 24th “ Contemplation” of Nieuwen- 
tyt is on the “ Visible Heavens.” 

Dr. Nieuwentyt ends his disquisitions on 
Astronomy, &c., with remarks of a similar 
nature on the same subject. 
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Charge of Plagiarism against Paley. 


(January, 


“This is the arrangement of both treatises,—and you will perceive how gy, | 
Paley has followed the Dutch philosopher. But the matter does not rest here. 
cannot demand so much of your space as would suffice even to indicate all the coin- 
cidences running through the illustrations of both works; but I must claim your 
indulgence while I refer again to the introductory observations of each author. You 
will find that Paley has been no stranger to ‘ The Christian Philosopher.’ 


General and Introductory Argument of 
Nieuwentyt. 


Nieuwentyt commences with some general 
statements as to the argument of design 
which is suggested to the mind by any work 
of contrivance and skill. He then says,— 
“That this may be shown after a more plain 
and not less certain manner, let us apply to 
some particular thing what has just been 
advanced in general, and, as it were, in an 
abstracted manner ; and let us suppose that in 
the middle of a sandy down, or tn a desert or 
solitary place, where few people are used to 
pass, any one should find a watch, showing 
the hours, minutes, and days of the months,— 
and having examined the same, should per- 
ceive so many different wheels, nicely adapted 

their teeth to each other, and that one of 
them could not move without moving the 
rest of the whole machine ; and should further 
observe, that those wheels are made of brass, 
in order to keep them fromrust ; that the spring 
is steel, no other metal being so proper for that 
purpose ; that over the hand there is placed a 
clear glass ; in the place of which, if there were 
any other but a transparent matter, he must be 
at the pains of opening it every time to look upon 
the hand. Besides all which, he might 5 
cover in it a hole, and exactly opposite thereto 
4 little square pin. He would likewise see 
hanging to this same watch a little key com- 
posed of two pieces, making a right angle 
together ; at the end of each of which there 
was a square hole so ordered that one of them 
was exactly adapted to the little pin in the 
said hole, which being applied thereto, a 
chain would be wound up, and a spring bent, 
by which means the machine would be con- 
tinued in motion, which otherwise would be 
in an entire rest. He might also find, that 
the other square cavity, at the end of the 
little key, was adapted to another pin or in- 
strument, which being turned this_way or 
that, makes the band move faster or slower. 
At the other end of this little key there would 
be a flat handle, which being movable there- 
in, might give him the conveniency, that in 
the winding it up he should not be obliged to 
take hold of it at every turn of his fingers. 
Lastly, he would perceive, that if there were 
any defect either in the wheels, spring, or 
any other part of the watch, or if they had 
been put together after any other manner, the 
whole watch would have been entirely useless.” 


General and Introductory Argument of 
Paley. 

Dr. Paley pursues precisely the same line 
of argument, with very little variation in the 
language.—Paley says, ‘In crossing a heath, 
suppose I pitched my foot against a stone, 
and asked how the stone came to be there, I 
might possibly answer that, for anything I 
knew to the contrary, it had lain there for 
ever; nor would it perhaps be very easy to 
show the absurdity of this answer. But 
suppose I had found a watch upon the ground, 
and when we come to inspect the watch we 
perceive (what we could not discover in the 
stone) that the several parts are framed and 
put together for a purpose,—for example, that 
they are so formed and adjusted as to pro- 
duce motion, and that motion so regulated as 
to point out the hour of the day ; that if the 
several parts had been differently shaped from 
what they are, of a different size from what 
they are, or placed after any other manner, or 
in any other order than that in which they are 
placed, either no motion at all would have been 
carried on in the machine, or none that would 
have answered the use that is now served 
by it. To reckon up a few of the plainest 
of these parts or offices, all tending to one 
result: we see a cylindrical box, containing 
a coiled elastic spring, which by its endeavour 
to relax itself, turns round the box. We 
next observe a flexible chain (artificially 
wrought for the sake of flexure) communi- 
cating the action of the spring from the box 
to the fusee. We then find a series of wheels, 
the teeth of which catch in and apply to each 
other, conducting the motion from the fusee 
to the balance, and from the balance to the 
pointer; and at the same time, by the size 
and shape of these wheels, so regulating that 
motion as to terminate in causing an index, 
by an equable and measured progression, to 
pass over a given space in a giventime. We 
take notice that the wheels are made of brass, 
in order to keep them from rust ; the springs 
of steel, no other metal being so elastic ; that 
over the face of the watch there is placed a 
glass, a material employed in no other part 
of the work, but, in the room of which, if there 
had been any other than a transparent substance, 
the hour could not have been seen without open- 
ing the case.” 


“ Now, did Paley know of such a person as Nieuwentyt,—and had he a knowledge 


of that author's writings? I have looked carefully through the edition of the Arch- 
deacon’s work of 1803, through that edited by Pazson, in 1826, and through the last, 
by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell; and I find that Paley mentions Nieuwen- 
tyt’s name only once,->thus : ‘ Dr. Nieuwentyt, in the “ Leipsic Foeneatinns,” reckons 
upon one hundred muscles that are employed every time we breathe.’ Here the 
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foreign philosopher is recognized, together with the nature of the subject on which 
he had written. Now, it so happens that the whole of Nieuwentyt’s work first ap- 

ared in the ‘ Leipsic Transactions :—so that Paley must at any rate have seen it 
in this detailed form. You will bear in mind that the argument or proof on which 
the whole of the ‘Natural Theology’ of Paley is founded (and the same remark 
applies to Nieuwentyt’s work) possesses a distinct unity of character. The illustra- 
tions may be multiplied ad infinitum,—but the argument itself is always the same. 
It is simply thjs,—that when we perceive design or contrivance, the mind natu- 
rally, by an almost instinctive impulse, draws the conclusion that there must be 
a designer or contriver. On this general ground alone, Paley was bound on every 
principle of literary integrity to have acknowledged his obligations to ‘ The Chris- 
tian Philosopher.” But to the ‘Natural Theology, as a whole, he has no literary 
claim whatever. Such a title as ‘An Abstract of [or Commentary — Dr. Nieu- 
wentyt’s Christian Philosopher, would have been properly descriptive of its nature, 
and of the amount of Paley’s claim in respect of it.” 

As for the argument on which Dr. Paley’s book is founded, namely, that 
“ contrivance proves design,” he was under no obligation whatever to acknow- 
ledge any debt to Nieuwentyt; the argument may be found as fully stated, 
as far as its substance is concerned, in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, as in either 
of the works in question, and had been the property of all thinking minds for 
ages before they were written. But the body of the charge is far more sub- 
stantial and important, namely, that Dr. Paley not only used the main thought 
of his predecessor, (which, as common property, he had a perfect right to use,) 
but also adopted his plan, not only generally but in detail, employing his illus- 
trations, and, in some instances, appropriating his very language. To call such 
wholesale theft as this a “legitimate use of authorities,” is to play at fast and 
loose not merely with words, but with common honesty. The mention of 
Nieuwentyt’s name in the case referred to by the correspondent of the Athe- 
nceum, proves that Dr. Paley knew that writer; but there is still further proof 
in an acknowledged quotation from the “ Religious Philosopher,” which may 
be found in the ninth chapter of the “ Natural Theology.” On this latter fact 
a defender of Dr. Paley, in a subsequent number of the same journal, tries to 
frame an excuse for him, namely, that this mention of the name proves that 
there “could be no intention on Dr. Paley’s part to conceal his acquaintance 
with the book, or his obligations to Dr. Nieuwentyt and his translator.” On 
the contrary, the particular reference only makes the case stronger, as negativ- 
ing, at least by implication, the general appropriation of the work referred to. 

Another writer in the Atheneum finds a different solution of the difficulty, 
namely, that the work grew out of Paley’s oral lectures delivered while tutor 
in Christ’s College, and that as nearly thirty years elapsed between the 
delivery of the lectures and the publication of the book, the writer forgot the 
sources of his early information. There is some plausibility in this. College 
lectures are mainly compilations; and, as in their oral delivery it would be 
little less than absurd to give every authority, it is not unusual for lecturers to 
omit references even in their MSS. But the man who could, after the lapse 
of even twice thirty years, print such a compilation as his own, must either be 
dishonest or a dotard. Now it is not pretended that Paley was in his dotage 
when he published the “ Natural Theology ;” he was too shrewd a man not to 
know what he was about: it therefore only remains for us, as far as we can 


now see, to class him among the great plagiarists. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Art. XI—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Great Britain. 


British WesLEYAN CONFERENCE.—It 
may be thought somewhat late to refer to the 
proceedings of this body, as part of our reli- 
gious intelligence. Our design, however, is 
to put on permanent record such statistics 
and other information as may be valuable for 
future reference ; and this could not well be 
done until the new arrangement of the con- 
tents of the Review came into operation. 

The British Conference for 1848 com- 
menced at Hull, on the last Wednesday in 
July. The various connexional committees, 
to which the Conference confides much of its 
business, on account of its sessions being 
limited, by the ‘‘ Deed of Declaration,” to 
twenty-one days, meet during the week prior 
to the opening of Conference. The meet- 
ings of these committees at the late Confer- 
ence appear to have been remarkable for 
much greater latitude of discussion and free 
expression of opinion than at any former 
time. We shall briefly refer to the statistics 
given in the report of each committee. 

The Book Committee.—The capital of the 
Book-Room is £35,535, diminished from the 
former year by £1561. The total sales of 
books and proceeds of advertisements for the 
year amounted to £35,973 13s.10d.—say about 
$174,000. The sales of books ir. the circuits, 
by the preachers, amounted to nearly five 
times as much as those at the London Esta- 
blishment. The circulation of the Wesley- 
an Methodist Magazine was 8000; of the 
abridged edition, 3500; of the Youth’s In- 
structor, 4750 ; of the Miscellany, (formerly 
the Family Visitor,) 50,000; and of “ Early 
Days,” a child’s periodical, 34,000. Sales 
of the Hymn-Book, 93,470, and of the Sun- 
day-School Hymn-Book, 15,195. The num- 
ber of Tracts published was 1,469,174. The 
Conference subsequently recommended the 
experiment of cheaper publications, and in- 
structed the Book Committee accordingly. 

Chapel Relief and Building Committee.— 
Seventy-nine new chapels had been built 
during the year, twenty-six of them without 
permission from the committee. Of these 
the cost was nearly £10,000; of the former, 
£37,391, with a debt of £9000, and a yearly 
ineome toward it of £1675. An improved 
style of architecture had been generally 
adopted. It is within our knowledge that 
application was made by an influential mem- 
ber of the Chapel Building Committee for 


plans, with specifications of American Church 
edifices, 

Education Committee.—Within the last six 
years the British Wesleyans have taken a 
very active part with reference to education. 
Their Sunday Schools were always effect- 
ive ; they have now numerous day-schools in 
vigorous operation. The Report of the 
committee gave the number of the latter as 
408 ; namely, 164 for boys, 58 for girls, 130 
for both sexes, 56 for infants, embracing to- 
gether 37,679 scholars, and supported at a 
yearly expense of £24,112. Eighteen new 
schools had been established, and the com- 
mittee had sustained 20 male and 17 female 
teachers at the Glasgow Normal School. 

Of Sunday Schools there were 4169, in 
which were 442,896 scholars of both sexes, 
being an increase during the year of 17,825 ; 
22,703 scholars met in select classes prepa- 
ratory to their admission into the churches. 
There were 81,780 teachers, (an increase 
during the year of 2125,) of whom 57,724 
were members of society, (being an increase 
of 4326.) The annual cost of maintaining 
these Sunday Schools was from £26,000 to 
£27,000. 

The Report of the Committee was accom- 
panied by a unanimous request that the Con- 
ference would appoint a secretary, whose 
whole time should be given to this depart- 
ment of connexional labour. The policy of 
establishing a Wesleyan Normal School was 
discussed, and leave ultimately granted by 
the Conference for its establishment, when 
the Committee had raised the funds necessary 
for its completion. 

Wesleyan Theological Institution — What 
we have seen published in reference to this 
institution has not been very full or explicit, 
and our private sources of information lead 
us to suspect that one branch of it, at least, 
has not produced the matured and abundant 
fruit that was anticipated from it. In the two 
branches there was an increase of twenty- 
four students, an increased expenditure, and 
a deficiency of £1200 to meet the current 
expenses. We shall not be surprised if the 
more recently established branch of the insti- 
tution—that at Didsbury, near Manchester— 
is eventually abandoned. 

Missionary Committee.—The Report of this 
Committee occasioned much discussion, 
pointed inquiries being directed by both clergy 
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and laity to the items of home expenditure, 
such as printing, expenses of deputations, out- 
fits, &c. The discussions, which were car- 
ried on amicably, were serviceable to the 
cause of Missions, and resulted in an under- 
stood agreement that a vigilant oversight of 
the expenditures should be maintained, and 
that the form of the annual accounts should 
be so far altered as to afford more minute in- 
formation to the friends and members of the 
Missionary Society. We do not think it 
needful to encumber this summary with the 
statistics of the Society’s operations, as they 
are pretty generally known, at least in their 
aggregate. A recommendation from the Com- 
mittee, introduced in the Conference, to em- 
ploy an additional missionary secretary, 
whose duty it should be to attend meetings, 
and visit various parts of the country, to 
supersede, as far as possible, the somewhat 
expensive and inconvenient “ deputation sys- 
tem,” met with strong opposition, and was 
withdrawn. 

THE CoNFERENCE.—Seven vacancies in 
the legal hundred were filled, five by seniority, 
and two—Revs. Francis A. West and Wil- 
liam Bartow—by election. Rev. Dr. Newton 
was elected president for the fourth time, 
over Rev. Joseph Fowler, who was subse- 
quently elected secretary. A strong feeling 
against re-elections has for some years pre- 
vailed in the body, overcome mainly by Dr. 
Newton’s personal popularity. It seems to 
have been understood that hereafter re-elec- 
tions should cease, unless under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

Thirty-one preachers, after a probation of 
four years, were received into full connexion ; 
fifty-four candidates for the ministry in Great 
Britain were received on trial, eight in Ire- 
land, and sixteen on foreign stations. Among 
the latter were two natives of Africa, two of 
the East Indies, and a chief of the Friendly 
Isles. T'wenty ministers had died in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and three on foreign 
stations. Eighteen in England and six in 
Ireland became supernumeraries. Doctor 
BuNTING applied for that relation ; but the 
Conference were unwilling to grant it, and 
it was finally agreed that he should continue 
at his post, on a similar understanding with 
that between the General Conference and our 
venerable Bishop Hedding. 

Dr. D1xon’s introduction tothe Conference 
has been elsewhere spoken of in this number. 

The report of the Augiliary Fund, being 
a preachers’ fund, is made directly to the 
Conference by the treasurer or secretary. 
The income for the year was £11,755, and 
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there would be a deficiency of £2642. To | 


meet this, and prevent its recurrence, each 
preacher, in full connexion, for whom a house 
had been provided, was required to subscribe 
two guineas annually ; each supernumerary, 
probationer, and married preacher, without a 
house, one guinea. 

The State of the Connexion occupied the 
Conference during one entire sitting. The 
total membership was reported at 459,454; 
namely, in Great Britain, 333,861 ; decrease, 
518; in Ireland, 23,142; decrease, 1491; 
and on foreign missions, 97,451 ; decrease, 
2852 ; making an apparent total decrease of 
4861. From the reported decrease on foreign 
stations, however, were to be deducted 1987 
members transferred from the missions in 
Upper Canada to the Canada Wesleyan 
Conference, reducing the real decrease on 
mission stations to 865, and the total decrease 
to 2874. The principal decrease on the mis- 
sions had occurred in the West Indies, under 
peculiar circumstances. The greatest de- 
crease at home had taken place in Cornwall, 
1300 members of society having emigrated to 
Australia during the year. The decrease in 
Ireland was nct so large as might have been 
anticipated. In addition to the membership 
reported, there were 20,816 ‘‘ persons on 
trial.” Many suggestions were made in 
connexion with this subject, and a special 
minute made upon the published Journal 
of the Conference in reference to it. 

The (Stations occupied the Conference 
much longer than usual, and the body did 
not finally adjourn until the 11th of August. 

We may take another opportunity for a 
review of the English Wesleyan economy, 
and of some minor points, more or less enter- 
ing into the proceedings of the Conference of 
1848. We cannot dismiss the subject, how- 
ever, without expressing surprise, and, all 
things considered, regret, that our English 
brethren persist in holding their Conference 
sessions with closed doors. We cannot doubt 
that, sooner or later, the custom will have to 
be abandoned. A progress party is rising up 
and gaining ground in the Conference, which 
looks more to the popular opinion than do the 
preachers of the older school ; and these are 
finding increased favour with the people. 
Among the membership, also, are indications 
of a growing desire to have more knowledge 
of the sayings and doings of the Conference— 
of the internal working of the system in its 
various departments ; and we cannot see why 
such knowledge should be withheld from 
them. Moreover, the secrecy with whieh 
the business of Conference is conducted: 
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supplies the enemies of Wesleyan Method- 
ism with a power of annoyance and injury, 
which the opening of the doors to spectators 
would greatly weaken and abridge. 

It is also worthy of remark that notice was 
given, at the commencement of the Confer- 
ence, but subsequently postponed until next 
year, on account of the pressure of business, 
of the introduction of two resolutions cover- 
ing the grounds that no government grants 
should be received in aid of Wesleyan Mis- 
sions, and that, in reference to the contro- 
versy respecting the connexion between the 
Church and State, Wesleyan ministers 
should be allowed to take which side their 
judgments and consciences might dictate. 
The right of private judgment on this question 
the Conference of course has never interfered 
with ; but it has required its members to ab- 
stain from public participation in the con- 
troversy between the Dissenters and the 
Established Church, holding that that is an 
inferior question, beyond the legitimate 
sphere of those who are called of God, ex- 
clusively set apart for the preaching of the 
Gospel and the salvation of souls. We in- 
cline to think that the Conference will not be 
moved from this position. 

THe EvanceEticaL ALLIANCE.—This 
association seems to assume a more tangible 
form, and to be altogether more prosperous 
in England and on the Continent of Europe 
than in the United States. Many causes 
contribute to this result, principally that de- 
nominational differences are more marked 
there than here. In other words, the secta- 
rian spirit is more prevalent, and there is felt, 
consequently, by sincere Christians and good 
men, a greater necessity for an Evangelical 
Alliance. The French section of the asso- 
ciation has held meetings in several cities, 
with apparent success. The “ Evangelical 
Society of Geneva” had a most interesting 
session. Rev. Dr. Merle d’Aubigné took a 
prominent part, and delivered a spirited ad- 
dress, of an anti-Papal character. There 
seems, perhaps, some ground for apprehen- 
sion that, upon the Continent of Europe at 
least, the Evangelical Alliance will dwindle 
down into a mere anti-Popery association— 
an object which, however desirable, is more 
circumscribed and exclusive than that ori- 
ginally contemplated. 

The British organization has held its 
second annual conference. An address to 
the members of the Evangelical Alliance in 
the Swiss Canton de Vaud, sympathizing 
with them in their struggles for religious 
liberty, was agreed upon. This branch has 
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divided itself into various sections, each sec- 
tion taking charge of some important issue, 
as Popery, infidelity, the desecration of the 
Lord’s day, the religious state of Great Bri- 
tian, education on Christian principles, &c., 
leaving the members of the conference to 
identify themselves with any section for 
which they may have a preference. Sub- 
divisions of the British organization have 
also been formed. An “intermediate con- 
ference” was held in London in October. 
Thomas Farneer, Esq., of the Methodist 
Church, placed at the disposal of the confer- 
ence £300 for the promotion of inquiries 
respecting Popery, infidelity, and Sabbath 
desecration. The 13th of November was 
appointed as a day for special prayer, that 
peace might be preserved in the British do- 
minions, and that the events on the Europe- 
an Continent might be overruled for the pro- 
motion of Christian union. The conference 
adjourned after adopting a resolution that, in 
future conferences, matters of subordinate 
interest should be compressed, as far as 
possible, into narrower limits, and that the 
time might be occupied with subjects relating 
to the spiritual edification of the members 
and the developement of brotherly love. 
CuHrRisTIaANn NuRTURE—Our English 
Wesleyan Brethren—We have long been 
aware that several of the ministers of that 
connexion were, personally, deeply interest- 
ed in this subject, and in their respective 
circuits were exercising a vigilant pastoral 
care over the children of their congregations 
and Church members. Revs. Samuel Jack- 
son, Francis A. West, Peter M’Owan, Sam- 
uel D. Waddy, and others who might be 
named, have been among the most active in 
this duty, the fruit of whose individual labours 
will be perpetuated in the Church. For 
a while, however, this movement was con- 
fined to isolated action, each minister carry- 
ing out his views on his own plans. The 
most usual custom was for the preacher to 
assemble the children on the Saturday, in 
the lecture-room, or Sunday-school attached 
to the Church, and catechise, counsel, and 
pray with them. From these were generally 
chosen a select class, composed of those who 
had given evidence of a serious disposition, 
who were met by the preacher once a week, 
and were watched over with special care. 
The young men were generally met by the 
preacher at an early hour in the morning. 
Mr. West has always been exceedingly zeal- 
ous in this branch of the work, judging from 
the means of information within our reach. 
He appears to have formed classes of young 
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men upon every circuit where he has labour- 
ed. Primarily their object appears to have 
been, the intelligent study of the Bible, espe- 
cially the Gospels and Epistles; but other 
works were embraced in their reading as they 
advanced. Mr. West appears sometimes to 
have had two or three of these classes in ope- 
ration at once, the senior‘tlass reading with 
their pastor, in addition to an analytical study 
of the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, 
Paley, Butler, and Pearson. He also has 
frequently delivered lectures to young men, 
the fifth edition of one of which now lies be- 
fore us, and proves the author to be eminently 
qualified, by sound judgment and clear per- 
ception, for the work in which he takes so 
lively an interest. 

The Rev. Samuel Jackson appears to have 
devoted his attention principally to the esta- 
blishment and care of catechumen classes, 
and the general subject of pastoral care of 
the young. The subject was brought before 
the Conference in 1846, and that body ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the various 
plans proposed, and to make any further sug- 
gestions they might deem expedient. The 
resolutions proposed by the committee were 
adopted at the Conference of 1848, and are 
inserted in the published ‘ Minutes.” These 
resolutions start with the sound principle that 
it is the duty of all Christian pastors to feed 
and take oversight of the lambs as well as of 
the sheep of the flock of Christ ; and proceed 
to give general directions for a system of do- 
ing this, devolving the responsibility upon the 
minister, but permitting the employment of 
lay assistants when necessary. A committee 
was appointed to take the general direction of 
this effort. 

Various publications have been issued, 
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tending to promote this work. A monthly 


magazine, called the Catechumen Reporter, 
edited by Rev. Samuel Jackson, is devoted 
exclusively to the subject. Mr. Jackson’s 
sermon before the Conference—‘ The 
Church Responsible for her Youth”—has 
been widely circulated ; as also one on “ Re- 
ligious Education in Responsible Hands,” 
and some minor publications by himself and 
his brother, Rev. Robert Jackson. Mr. West 
has published several excellent treatises, in 
the form of lectures and addresses to young 
men—one in review, we believe, of Mr. Em- 
erson’s lectures in Manchester—a sermon 
on the Responsibilities of Christian Mothers, 
and other works. Besides these measures, 
committees and associations are formed, and 
a constant intercourse is kept up between 
the friends of the cause. In the matter of 


the Christian nurture and pastoral care of . 


their young people, the English Wesleyans 
have set us an example that we should do 
wisely to follow. The subject is of suffi- 
cient importance to be deeply considered, 
and in a more extended form than the pre- 
sent. 

Hon. anp Rev. Baptist Nort.—The 
Nonconformist (English) newspaper, an 
organ of the Dissenters, says that it has 
trustworthy authority for confirming a com- 
mon report in London, that the Rev. Baptist 
Noel, a deservedly popular clergyman of 
the Established Church, is about to secede 
from the Church of England. He retains 
his charge until midsummer. The rumoured 
cause of his secession is said to be a disap- 
proval of the connexion between Church and 
State. Mr. Noel has long been known as 
a prominent adherent of the low or evan- 
gelical party in the Church. 


@ermanp. 


EvaNncELicaL CuurcH CoNFEDERA- 
TION.—An association bearing this title has 
lately been formed, having some affinity, in 
its constituency and objects, to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. It assembled in October, 
in the ancient city of Wittenberg. There 
appears to be in Germany, among the evan- 
gelical churches, a growing desire for closer 
union and fellowship. And well may they 
long for some common ground, where, rallying 
around the essential doctrines of the Bible, 
they may make a firm stand in behalf of the 
pure, experimental, practical truth as it is in 
Jesus. The Protestant Church in Germany 
has been for years passing through a “ fiery 
trial,” by false doctrine, rationalism, political 
changes, éc., and probably a confederation 





of the evangelical churches would go far to 
restore the tone of loving simplicity and 
truth. Such a confederation or alliance is 
contemplated in the Wittenberg movement. 

The invitation summoning. the assembly, 
bore the signatures of some of the best known 
clergymen and professors,—Krummacher, 


Eichhorn, Hengstenberg, Ebrard, and others. — 


The objects of the assembly were declared 


to be, 1. An exhibition of the essential unity . 


of the Gospel. 2. A united testimony against 
the various opponents of the Gospel. 3. Re- 
ciprocal counsel and assistance. 4. To act 
as umpire in all cases of disagreement which 
may arise between churches which are mem- 
bers of the League. 5. To guard and defend 
the rights of the Protestant Church. 6. To 
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afford counsel and assistance to isolated 
evangelical churches, whether within or 
without the German pale. 7. The mainte- 
nance of unity with all evangelical churches 
throughout the world; and, 8. The united 
prosecution of all works of love, especially 
of home missions, for the evangelization of 
the nominally Christian world. 
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The meeting was attended by about five 
hundred persons, ciergy and laity, among 
whom, besides the eminent men mentioned 
above, were Julius Miiller, Nitzsch, Dorner, 
Von Gerlach, Hengstenberg, and others. 
The assembly appears to have been blessed 
with peculiar manifestations of the Divine 
presence. Z 


France. 


THE RerorMED CHurcH oF FRANCE.— 
The French law which prohibits Protestants 
meeting in General Synods, still remains in 
force, as before the revolution of February ; 
nevertheless, a sort of informal Synodal 
Assembly of the Reformed Church of France 
has recently been held, without, however, 
any very satisfactory result. Some of the 
Consistories declined sending delegates. 
There was some difficulty about the creden- 
tials of some who were present. A more 
serious difficulty, however, arose on the 
subject of publishing a Confession of Faith. 
The Orthodox party desired it; the Rational- 
ists strenuously opposed it, and succeeded 
in substituting for a creed an address to the 
churches, which, as a preamble, should be 
placed at the head of their organization. The 


Assembly then entered upon the discussion 
of a plan of ecclesiastical organization. The 
‘‘ Address”? was so ingeniously non-com- 
mittal upon the tenets of the Church as to 
give general dissatisfaction to the orthodox 
party, and offended the moderate men of the 
other party by its too skilful employment of 
Scripture passages which could be under- 
stood either way. The session was closed 
on the 7th of October, the whole proceedings 
resulting in the formation of a “ Free 
Church” on the part of the Evangelical party, 
and, on the part of the Rationalists, in the 
adoption of a plan of organization consisting 
of sixty-six articles, which were transmitted 
to the government, without whose sanction 
they would have no force. 


Art. XIL—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THERE has hardly been a season for many years in which so little publishing has been 
done in Europe, especially of the larger and more valuable books, as the past autumn. The 
German catalogues are filled with the titles of political volumes, pamphlets, brochures,—a 
division which formerly took but small space, in comparison with the theological and clas- 


sical. 


Cheological. 


EUROPEAN. 


THE interpretation of Prophecy continues 
to excite great attention in Great Britain, far 
beyond anything known in this country. A 
new Quarterly, specially devoted to the sub- 
ject, and. styled ‘‘ The Quarterly Journal of 
Prophecy,” made its first appearance in Lon- 
don in October. According to the prospectus, 
it is to be pre-millennial in its principles; and, 
while attaching itself to no Church in par- 
ticular, it will aim at being the organ of pre- 
millennialists in all Churches. The follow- 
ing extract is a specimen of the earnest- 
ness with which the subject is taken up :— 
“It is God, then, who is thus summoning 
us to hear. He is going before us in this 
path, beckoning us to follow. It is His call 


that we are now seeking to obey. His voice 
is too distinct to be slighted or mistaken. 
He is seeking to arouse his saints, and warn 
a heedless world. Let us with all haste re- 
spond to his call ; for the time is short. The 
lines of all prophecy are now seen to be con- 
verging,—converging with unparalleled rapi- 
dity, and toward a point manifestly near. 
Shall we not eagerly watch the convergence, 
and proclaim to others what we see? The 
Lord himself open our lips and guide our 
pens!” Among the many publications on the 
same subject, we notice ‘Apocalyptic Sketch- 
es; or, Lectures on the Book of Revelation, 
delivered in Exeter Hall by Rev.J.Cumming, 
D. D.;” which has passed through six edi- 
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tions : the “Seventh Vial, being an Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse, with special Refer- 
ence to the present revolution in Europe.” 
The Mystery of Providence; or, the Pro- 
phetic History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. A Historical Exposi- 
tion of Rev. viii, ix; by the Rev. T. R. 
Birks. The First Volume of Revelation 
Readings : an Aid in Searching the Apoca- 
lypse ; ‘by the Rev. A. Dallas. Redemption 
Drawing Nigh: a Defence of the Pre-millen- 
nial Advent ; by the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar. 
Popular Objections to the Pre-millennial 
Advent, and to the Study of the Prophetic 
Scriptures, Considered ; by George Ogilvy, 
Esq., of Cove ; second Edition. Propheti- 
cal Landmarks ; containing Data for helping 
to determine the Question of Christ’s Pre- 
millennial Advent; by the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar: second Edition. The Hill of Zion; 
or, the First and Last Things illustrative of 
the Present Dispensation ; by Rev. Thomas 
Watson, M. A. Besides many others. 
The following passage from the Presbyte- 
rian Review (Edinburgh) will show the pro- 
gress of interest in the subject in Scotland :— 
“Tt is now sixteen years since this Journal 
sought to direct attention to the subject of 
unfulfilled prophecy. Frequently during this 
period have we endeavoured to lay it before 
our readers in many of its details, presenting 
the coming of the Lord as the Church’s 
blessed hope. Our testimony has not been 
unblest. At that time there were few, very 
few, in Scotland, who could be prevailed 
upon to give the subject a patient hearing. 
Now the difference is immense. Inquiry 
into the subject is wide-spread. The belief 
of the pre-millennial advent gains wide and 
rapid ground among us. The fixed and 
fierce prejudice against it is narrowed con- 
siderably, as well as softened. It is pro- 
claimed from many a pulpit, and advocated 
in many a circle, The circulation of pre- 
millennial works in Scotland is very great, 
and the avidity with which they are read is 
not a little remarkable. An association for 
the study of the prophetic word was formed 
during the last General Assembly, among 
ministers of the Free Church. A course of 
lectures on the chief points of unfulfilled 
prophecy is projected. A prophetical journal 
will forthwith be commenced, supported by 
the friends of Millenarianism throughout 
Scotland and England, so that, though discon- 
tinued in one shape, our testimony will be 
prolonged in another. A series of Propheti- 
cal Tracts will ere long be thrown into circu- 
lation. Yet all this is little; forthe time that 
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remaineth is short! The might cometh. The 
outriders of the King are arriving day by day. 
The sound of his chariot-wheels is already 
heard in the distance. The last earthquake 
has begun to heave. The world’s thrones 
are dissolving, in preparation for the setting 
up of the throne of the Son of Man. The 
crowns of earth are falling from the heads 
of its princes, there to lie till He comes to 
gather them up, and place them upon his 
own head as the rightful heir of all.” 

Our readers who desire a clear and dis- 
tinct account of the rise, progress, and pre- 
sent condition of Rationalism in Germany 
will find it in Amand Saintes, Histoire du 
Rationalisme Allemand. This work has been 
translated into German, under the title, Kri- 
tische Geschichte des Rationalismus in Deutsch- 
land, 1 vol., 8vo., by C. G. Ficker, who has 
added notes and excursus which greatly in- 
crease its value. An English translation is 
also announced in London. The same sub- 
ject has been taken up fromthe Roman Catho- 
lic point of view by several French authors. 
The Abbé de Valroger has written Etudes 
sur le Rationalisme Contemporain, 1 vol., 8vo., 
which is highly praised by Catholic journals. 
Professor Chassay, of Bayeux, is also carry- 
ing on a series of volumes on the whole sub- 
ject of the credibility of the Gospel History, 
of which we have received two volumes, one 
reviewing French Infidelity, and the other 
German Rationalism. There is the usual 
French clearness and precision of statement, 
with a good body of research, in these vol- 
umes: but the Church is held up through- 
out as the only refuge against the distractions 
of skepticism. 

The Presbyterian Review (Edinburgh, W. 
P. Kennedy) is conducted with a good deal 
of ability. The July number, in an article 
on the “ Ministerial Character and Work,” 
contains the following significant pas- 
sage: ‘We remember the time when we 
should have deemed it impiety to proclaim 
in the pulpit Christ’s welcome to every re- 
turning sinner, without prefacing and closing 
the invitation with a strong saving clause 
respecting the sinner’s inability and God’s 
absolute sovereignty. The consequence was, 
that unwittingly we ‘corrupted the word of 
God.’ In seeking to set up a fence around 
God’s attributes, we barred the inquiring 
sinner’s way into the kingdom. It is mis- 
erable work this. Why not suffer God to 
be his own guardian? He does not shrink 
ffom offering a cordial welcome, unencum- 
bered by any reserving ‘but.’ Some of our 
readers may not have forgotten the flash of 
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holy indignation (the term is not too strong) 
which lighted up the eye of Chalmers when, 
speaking of this mode of dealing with God’s 
message, and figuring the alternative whe- 
ther some village congregation should be 
handed over to the ministrations of an Ar- 
minian Methodist, or to ministrations of the 
kind now indicated, he declared his unhesi- 
tating preference for the ‘ Wesleyan, with all 
his Arminianism,’ to ‘ one of your stiff buck- 
iam Calvinists,’ who should tremble to preach 
a free salvation, lest his Calvinism should 
suffer damage. It was like the sagacious 
man. Are there not such ‘stiff buckram 
Calvinists’ in our pulpits at the present day ? 
none who, in their zeal against some prevail- 
ing heresy, have substituted for the simple 
Gospel of Christ the wranglings of theologi- 
cal disputation? Souls cannot live on mere 
negations.” 

Among the most important publications of 
the last year in Germany, is Prof. W1EsE- 
LER’s “Chronology of the Apostolic Age, 
to the Death of the Apostles Paul and 
Peter; an Inquiry into the Chronology of 
the Acts, and the Pauline Epistles.” 
There is also an Appendix on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and Excursus upon 
the Stay of Paul and Peter in the city 
of Rome. The work makes 606 pages, 8vo. 
Dr. Wieseler is joint Editor with Dr. Liicke, 
of the “ Vierteljahrschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche,” (published at Géttingen,) of which 


we have received the numbers for the last - 


year. This journal is one of the cheapest 
issued, (a little over two dollars a year,) and 
although it is taken up a good deal with the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Kingdom of Han- 
over, it yet has some article of general inte- 
rest and value in almost every number. 

We have received a brochure on a similar 
subject to the large work of Dr. Wieseler, 
mentioned above ; namely, “ Von der Zeit- 
rechnung der Lebensgeschichte des Apostels 
Paulus, und den Schwierigkeiten sie zu be- 
stimmen, von C. A. Agardh:” Stockholm, 
1847. 8vo., pp. 43. 

Those of our readers who are unacquaint- 
ed with ‘“Clark’s Foreign Theological Li- 
brary ” will thank us for informing them that 
Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh, has been engaged 
since 1846 in the issue, by subscription, of a 
library of translations from the most eminent 
German writers. The subscription is one 
pound sterling per annum, which, with costs 
and charges of delivery, would be about seven 
dollars in New-York; and for this sum four 
8vo. volumes a year are delivered to sub- 
scribers. T'welve volumes are now publish- 





ed; namely, Hengstenberg’s Commentary on 
Psalms, 3 vols.; Hagenbach’s History of 
Doctrines, 2 vols. ; Gieseler’s Ecclesiastiva] 
History, 2 vols. ; Olshausen on the Gospels, 


vols. 1 and 2; Neander’s General Church 


History, vols. 1 to 3. 

A new work of some pretension has lately 
been published, of which we cannot speak 
from personal knowledge, entitled, Princi- 
ples of Textual Criticism, with their Applica- 
tion to the Text of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, illustrated with thirteen lithographed 
and coloured fac-similes of interesting Bib- 
lical manuscripts, Hebrew, Hebrew-Samari- 
tan, Greek, Syriac, and Latin. By the Rev. 
Joun Scott Porter, Professor of Sacred 
Criticism and Theology to the Association 
of Nonsubscribing Presbyterians in Ireland. 
The object of the book is stated to be, ‘‘to 
furnish to the student of sacred literature a 
hand-book of Textual Criticism, wherein the 
most important principles by which a critic 
must be guided shall be briefly investigated 
—the main facts relating to the text both of 
the Old and New Testaments accurately 
stated—the mode of applying these facts and 
principles for the correction or verification 
of the text, illustrated by,a few interesting 
examples—and reference given to the chief 
writers who have treated on this science, and 
in whose works more complete information 
may be procured.” 

Messrs. Bagsters, of London, who have 
published so many valuable editions of the 
Bible and of Biblical works, are now engaged 
in issuing the “ Bible of Every Land,” de- 
signed to illustrate the progress of Divine 
Truth in connexion with missionary efforts, 
and to supply materials and authentic facts 
for those who are interested in philological 
researches in relation to the languages into 
which the sacred Scriptures have been trans- 
lated. The subjects more especially dwelt 
upon in the work are,—the Literary History 
of the Scriptures ; the Geographical location 
and statistics of every nation, tribe, and peo- 
ple, that have a version of Scriptures in their 
own tongue ; the main features of every lan- 
guage that has hitherto been so honoured, 
&c. The work is illustrated with coloured 
ethnographic maps and specimen portions of 
every accessible version of Scripture. 

The “ Library of the Fathers,” translated 
by members of the English Church, is still in 
course of publication by Parker, London. 
The latest volumes issued, namely, the 24th, 
25th, and 26th, are Augustine on the Psalms, 
vols. I. and II., and Augustine on John, vol. 
I. Of the series of original texts, the follow- 
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ing have been issued by the same publisher : 
Augustini Confessiones, 8vo. ; Chrysostomi 
Homilie in Mattheum. Edidit F. Field, 
A. M. 3 vols., 8vo. Chrysostomi Homi- 
lie in Pauli Epistolam Primam ad Co- 
rinthios; Chrysostomi Homiliz in Pauli 
Epist. II. ad Corinthios. The remainder of 
the text of St. Chryostom’s Homilies on St. 
Paul’s Epistles will follow in due course. 

On the Ist January, 1849, was to appear 
in London Part I. of “ The Life and Letters 
of St. Paul ; comprising a complete Biogra- 
phy of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles, inserted in chro- 
nological order.” Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. Howson ; 4to., 
richly illustrated by maps, views, engravings 
of coins, &c., to be published in monthly 
parts. 

The following are recently published or in 
press in London: The Tabernacle of Israel 
and its Holy Furniture and Vessels, drawn 
on a uniform scale, and printed in colours, 
with metallic illumination of gold, silver, and 
brass, to represent the costly materials of 
the originals. By H. W. Soltau:—The 
Conspiracy of the Jesuits: an Authentic 
Disclosure of the Secret Plan of the 
Order; by the Abbate Leone; with an 
Explanatory Introduction, by M. Victor 
Considérant, Member of the National 
Assembly of France, 1 vol., post 8vo.:— 
Twelve Letters to the Rev. Dr. Keith, in 
Reply to the Strictures published under his 
name against the “Hore Apocalyptice,” 
and on his “ Signs of the Times ;” by the 
Rev. E. B. Elliott, M. A.:—A Selection 
from the Correspondence of the Rev. J. T. 
Nottidge, M. A., Rector of St. Helen’s and 
St. Clement’s, Ipswich:—The Christian 
Doctrine of Sanctification Considered ; in 
Eight Sermons, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at the Bampton Lecture for 
1848 ; by the Rev. E. G. Marsh, M. A., 1 
vol., 8vo.:—An Atlas of Prophecy; being 
the Prophecies of Daniel and St. John; the 
Text; with an Historical Elucidation, illus- 
trated by maps. 4to.:—The Holy Land Re- 
stored; or, an Examination of the Prophetic 
Evidence for the Re-establishment of the 
Hebrew Kingdom in Syria; by the Rev. A. 
G. Hollingsworth, M. A. :—The Unity of 
God’s Moral Law, as Revealed in the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘ The object of this 
work is to meet the Popular Fallacy, which 
supposes a difference in principle to exist 
between the Law of the Old Testament and 
that of the New.” 

Among the most important European pub- 
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lications in Theology and Biblical Literature 
in the past year, besides those heretofore 
mentioned in this journal, are the follow- 
ing :-— 

Biblisches Realwérterbuch zum Handge- 
brauch, von®Dr. Geo. Ben. Winer. 3. sehr 
verb. u. verm. Aufl. II]. Bd. 2 Hft. (Paran— 
Satan.) Leipzig. 

Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Buch Je- 
saia u. zur Geschichte der jesaianischen 
Zeit, von C. P. Caspari. Berlin, 1848. 
356 pp. 8vo. 

Die unblutigen Opfer des mosaischen 
Cultus : ihre Liturgie, ihre symbol.-typische 
u. dogmat. Bedeutung. Eine im J. 1847 
von d. theol. Fac. zu Miinchen gekrénte 
Preisschrift. Von Val. Thalhofer, Cleriker. 
Regensburg, 1848. 319 pp. 8vo. 

Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testa- 
mentum e Philone et Josepho, patribus 
apostolicis, aliisque Ecclesie Antique 
scriptoribus necnon Libris Apocryphis maxi- 
me depromta. Insiruxit atque ornavit. E. 
G. Greenfield. London, 1848. 498 pp. 8vo. 

A Brief Commentary on the Epistle of St. 
Paul to Timothy and Titus. By the Rev. 
Alex. Patterson. Edinburgh, 1848. 184 pp. 

Expository Discourses on the First Epis- 
tle of the Apostle Peter. By J. Brown, 
D. D. 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1848. 

Theologische Ethik von Dr. Rich. Rothe, 
Prof. zu-Heidelberg. 3. Bd. 2 Abthl. Wit- 
tenberg, 1848. 1125 pp. 8vo. 

Homiletik der evang.-protestant. Kirche 
systematisch dargestellt, von Dr. Alex. 
Schweizer, Prof. zu Ziirich. Leipzig, 
1848. 405 pp. 8vo. 

Acta Apostolorum ab Sancto Luca con- 
seripta ad codicis Cantabrigiensis omnium 
preestantissimi reliquorumque monumento- 
rum fidem post Griesbachium, Lachmannum, 


alios ita recensuit et interpretatus est Frid. . 


Aug. Bornemann, Th. et Ph. Dr., etc., ut 
nunc demum divini jibri primordia elu- 
ceant. Pars prior textum complectens cum 
selecta lectionis varietate. Grossenhaine, 
1848. 236 pp. 8vo. 

Henrici Thierschii de epistola ad He- 
bros commentatio historica, 1848. 15 pp. 
4to. 

Die Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel. Von 
Heinr. Ewald. Géttingen, Dieterich. 1848. 
392 pp. 8vo. 

Dr. Philipp Marheineke’s christliche 
Symbolik, oder comparative Darstellung des 
katholischen, lutherischen, reformirten, so- 
cinianischen und des Lehrbegriffes der 
griechischen Kirche; nebst einem Abriss 
der Lehre und Verfassung der kleineren 
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occidentalischen Religions-Parteien. He- 
yausgegeben von Steph. Matthies und W. 
Vatke. Berlin, 1848. 626 pp. 8vo. 

Die Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. Ausle- 
gung des Briefes an die Epheser von Dr. 
Rud. Stier. 2. Hilfte. 1. Abthl.: Grund., 
Weg u. Ziel der Kirche. u. s. w. Berlin, 
1848. 160 pp. 8vo. 

Geschichte des alten Bundes von J. H. 
Kartz. 1. Bd. Berlin, 1848. 304 pp. 8vo. 

Protestantismus u. Philosophie von K. 
Fr. A. Schelling, Diak. u. Pfr. Hamburg u. 
Gotha. Perthes. 1848. 176 pp. 8vo. 

Dr. H. Andr. Chr. Hiivernick’s, weil. ord. 
Prof. d. Theol. an der Univ. Kénigsberg, 
Vorlesungen iiber die Theologie des Alten 
Testaments, herausgeg. von Dr. Heinr. 
Aug. Hahn. Mit einem Vorwort von Dr. J. 
A. Dorner. Erlangen, 1848. 254 pp. 8vo. 

Der heilige Bernhard und sein Zeitalter. 


Ein historisches Gemilde, entworfen von 
Dr. Aug. Neander. 2. umgearb. Aufl. Ham- 
burg u. Gotha, Fr. u. Andr. Perthes. 532 pp. 
8vo. 

Original Thoughts on various Passages 
of Scripture ; being the Substance of Ser- 
mons preached by the late Rev. R. Cecil. 
(Never before published.) Taken down by 
some of his hearers; and now edited by 
Catherine Cecil. Lond., 1848. 720 pp. 8vo. 

The Lord’s Prayer. Nine Sermons 
preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
the months of February, March, and April. 
By Fred. Denison Maurice. Lond., 1848. 
130 pp. 12mo. 

Christ’s Intercessory Prayer: Six Dis- 
courses on the seventeenth chapter of St. 
John ; preached in April and May, 1848. 
By the Rev. E. Scobell. London, 1848. 
202 pp. 8vo. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. Lane & Scott, New-York, are 
preparing several important and interesting 
new works and new editions. Among them 
are, “ The Familiar Letters of Rev. John 
Fletcher,” in a neat 12mo. form. These 
sweet and spiritual letters have long been 
out of print in any portable form, and this 
convenient edition will be welcome to the 
religious public. The ‘“ Causes, Evils, and 
Cures of Heart and Church Divisions,” select- 
ed from the works of Burroughs & Baxter, 
by Bishop Asbury. The use of this book is 
recommended strongly in the Discipline of 
our Church, and the Agents have accordingly 
prepared a very neat reprint, in 18mo., which 
will soon be ready. ‘ Annals of Methodism 
in West Jersey,” by Rev. G. A. Raybold, 1 


-vol., 18mo. The ‘“ Waldos; or, Incidents 


of the American Revolution,” 1 vol., 18mo. 
“ Our English Bible,” containing an account 
of the translation and of the history in general 
of its preparation, &c.—a most interesting 
and attractive theme. The Committee for 
the revision of the Hymn-Book have been in- 
dustriously at work upon that important duty, 
and have made as rapid progress as was con- 
consistent with the magnitude and weight of 
the undertaking. As soon as possible, the 
work will be put to press. 

Messrs. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, of 
Boston, will soon publish Dr. Harris’ new 
work, “Scientific Theology,” vol. II. By spe- 





cial arrangement with the author, (who will 
participate in the profits of the edition,) the 
American publishers will be supplied with 
the early sheets of the future volumes of this 
work, and issue it simultaneously with the 
London edition. The same publishers have 
also just issued “ Wayland’s University Ser- 
mons,” recently delivered in the Chapel of 
Brown University, on many of the moral 
and religious topics of the day: 12mo. 
Contents :—Theoretical Atheism—Practical 
Atheism—the Moral Character of Man, Love 
to God, three Sermons—the Fall of Man— 
Justification by Works Impossible—Prepa- 
ration for the Advent of the Messiah, two 
Sermons—the Work of the Messiah, two 
Sermons—Justification by Faith—A Day in 
the Life of Jesus of Nazareth—the Fall of 
Peter—the Church of Christ—the Unity of 
the Church—the Duty of Obedience to the 
Civil Magistrates, three Sermons—the Re- 
cent Revolutions in Europe, two Sermons. 

Baker & Scribner (New-York) will short- ° 
ly publish the “‘ Writings of the late John M. 
Mason, D. D.,” in 3 vols., 8vo., with a por- 
trait. 

It is said that the “ Jefferson Papers” (to 
be published by order of Congress) contain, 
besides political and diplomatic correspond- 
ence, &c., also treatises on religious subjects 
—particularly a commentary on the Life and 
Character of the Apostle Paul. 




















Classical and Miscellaneous. 


Classical and Mliscellaneons. 
EUROPEAN. 


J. W. Donatpson, author of the New Cra- 
tylus, Varronianus, &c., has just sent forth 
“a Complete Greek Grammar, for the use of 
learners.” (London, J. W. Parker, 1848. 
12mo., pp. 273.) The author lays the foun- 
dation of his book in the modern philological 
doctrines, or rather facts, of which he has 
given statements (rather fragmentary than 
scientific) in the New Cratylus. The book 
abounds in suggestions that will be useful to 
teachers and advanced students, but, despite 
Mr. Donaldson’s ingenious preface, we 
doubt its adaptation to beginners, and do not 
think it can ever get into general use as an 
elementary book. 

We have received the second edition of 
Dillenburger’s School Horace, (8vo. Bonn, 
1848, pp. 560.) It contains a Life of Ho- 
race, clear and condensed, in Latin, and an 
Index to the Horatian Metres. In the notes 
(which are Latin) the editor has sought to 
avoid matter suited only for the learned, and 
all pedantry of reference ; while on the other 
hand he has not filled his pages with elemen- 
tary matter, which a boy should have in his 
head before he reads Horace at all, or, at 
least, could readily find in his Grammar and 
Dictionary. We should be very glad to see 
an edition for American schools, with English 
notes, thus judiciously and discriminatingly 
made. 

A new edition of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1 vol. 8vo., 
pp. 1300, London, Taylor & Walton) has 
lately appeared. The prospectus states that 
‘“‘the present edition must be regarded as, to 
a considerable extent, a new work.”—The 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, by the same editor, is rapidly 
advancing toward completion, the twenty- 
seventh (and final) number having been an- 
nounced to appear in December, 1848. 

Tauchitz’s new subscription edition of 
Cicero (M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera omnia, 
uno volumine comprehensa, curis secundis 
emendatiora, et adnotationibus indicibusque 
auctiora, edidit Car. Fr. Aug. Nobbe) is now 
complete. It is beautifully (though rather 
closely) printed, on fine paper, in royal 8vo., 
and makes a very convenient library edition. 
The subscription-price is five (Prussian) 
dollars. 

Rost, Palm, and Kreussler’s new Greek 
Lexicon has reached the letter M, and main- 
tains its high character. The particles are 





worked out by Rost exclusively, with great 
minuteness and abundant illustration: and 
this feature constitutes, perhaps, the most 
striking excellence of the work. 

A new Hebrew elementary work, entitled 
“ Schul-grammatik der ebraischer Sprache, 
enthaltend die Wort- und Formenlehre, &c., 
bearbeitet von H. GOLDSTEIN (Breslau, 1848, 
pp. 168), is highly commended in Jahn’s Jahr- 
biicher for its adaptation to practical use. 

A new edition of Matthize’s Manual of the 
History of Greek and Roman Literature has - 
lately appeared in London. Professor Mad- 
vig’s Latin Grammar has just been trans- 
lated by the Rev. G. F. Woods, M. A., of 
University College, London. 

The Leipziger Repertorium speaks highly 
of a new pedagogical work, namely, “ Das 
Unterrichts-Wesen in Frankreich, mit einer 
Geschichte der Pariser Universitat, von 
Lupw. Haun,” (Breslau, 1848, pp. 746, 8vo.) 
The same journal contains a eulogistic no- 
tice of Prescott’s Peru, which (as well as 
his other works) has been translated into 
German. 

The following are among the most im- 
portant European works of the past year in 
classical literature. 

De pronomine relativo commentatio philo- 
soph.-philologica, cum excursu de nominativi 
particula. Edid. Dr. H. Steinthal. Adjecta 
est tab. lith. signa Sinica continens. Bero- 
lini, 1848. Pp. 110, 8vo. 

Gétterlehre od. mythologische Dichtungen 
der Alten von K. Ph. Moritz. Mit 65 Ab- 
bildd. nach antiken geschnittenen Steinen u. 
and. Denkmiilern des Alterthums. 9. Aufl. 
Berlin, 1848. Pp. 287, 8vo. 

Handbuch der Archiéologie der Kunst. 
Von Karl Otfr. Miiller. 3., nach d. Hand- 
exemplar des Vfs. verb., bericht. u. verm. von 
Dr. Fr. G. Welcker. Breslau, 1848. Pp. 
778, 8vo. 

Poetarum tragicorum Grecorum fragmen- 
ta ed. Fr. Guil. Wagner. Vol. III. Vratis- 
lavie, 1848. Pp. 367, 8vo. 

The Agamemnon of A@schylus. The 
Greek Text, with a Translation into English 
Verse, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By J. Conington, B. A. London, 1848, Pp. 
216, 8vo. 

Aristotelis metaphysica recogn. et enarrav. 
Dr. Hm. Bonitz, Prof. Pars prior. Bonne, 
1848. Pp. 278, 8vo. 

Etymologicon magnum seu verius lexicon 
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spissime vocabulorum origines indagans ex 
pluribus lexicis scholiastis et grammaticis 
anonymi cujusdam opera concinnatum. Ad 
codd. mss. recens. et notis variorum instrux. 
Thom. Gaisford, Prof. reg. Oxonii. 1848. 
Fol. 

Essai sur la dialectique de Platon, par P. 
Janet. Paris, Joubert. 1848. Pp. 208, 8vo. 

M. T. Ciceronis de officiis libri tres.—Mit 
einem deutschen Commentar besonders f. 
Schulen bearb. von J. Fr. Degen. Ganzlich 
umgearb. von Ed. Bonnell, Gymn.-Dir. u. 
Prof. 4. Ausg. Berlin, Veit u. Co. 1848. 
Pp. 306, 8vo. 

C. Corn. Taciti opera que supersunt ad 
fid. codd. Mediceorum ab Jo. Geo. Baitero 
denuo excussorum ceterorumque optimor. 
libror. recens. atque interpret. est Jo. Gasp. 
Orellius. (Editio major.) Vol. II. Turici. 
Fuessli et soc. 1848. Pp. 602, large 8vo. 

C. Corn. Taciti opera. Ad codd. antiquos 
exacta et emendata commentario crit. et ex- 
eget. illustr. ed. Fre. Ritter. Vol. I. et II. 
Cantabrigiz. Pp. 716, 8vo. 





An indispensable work for all book-col- 
lectors, librarians, etc., is the ‘‘ London Ca- 
talogue of Books,” containing a list of all the 
books published in Great Britain, from 1814 
to 1846, which is published in one thick 8vo. 
volume. Accompanying this, and adding 
greatly to’ its practical utility, is the “ Bibli- 
otheca Londinensis ; a classified index of 
the Literature of Great Britain during thirty 
years ; arranged from, and serving as a key 
to, the London Catalogue of Books. The 
indices are forty-eight in number, and the 
student possesses a range of catalogues in 
which all the distinct branches of literature 
are grouped under their respective speciali- 
ties, such as archeology, art, science, 
education, fiction, law, trade, poetry, divi- 
nity, &c.” 

The London publishers are preparing for 
publication ‘The Entire Werks of Lord 
Bacon.” A new edition, collected and edit- 
ed by Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; James Spedding, M. 
A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Doug- 
las Denon Heath, Esq., late Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. 

A work of a good deal of pretension has 
lately been published in London, entitled, 
History of the Philosophy of Mind: em- 
bracing the opinions of all writers on Men- 
tal Science, from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Robert Blakey, Esq., 
author of History of Moral Science ; Essay 





on Mora! Good and Evil; Essay on Logic, 
&c. In four volumes, 8vo. Judging from 
the table of contents, the book is rather a 
catalogue of writers on the subject than a 
history of philosophy. Unless Mr. Blakey 
has improved vastly since he wrote the 
‘“‘ History of Moral Science,” we think he 
must be entirely out of his depth in the pre- 
sent effort. 

Mr. J. D. Morell, author of the Historical 
and Critical View of the Speculative Phi- 
losophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, (lately republished in a noble octavo, 
by Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, New- 
York,) has recently put forth “Four Lec- 
tures on the Philosophical Tendencies of the 
Age,” (London, 1848, 193 pp. 8vo.) The 
subjects of the lectures are—Positivism, In- 
dividualism, the Philosophy of Tradition, 
and the Principle of Common Sense as a 
philosophical tendency. We shall probably 
give a fuller notice of the work in our next 
number. 

A translation of Dante’s Inferno into 
English prose, with the original text and 
explanatory notes, by J. A. Carlyle, is an- 
nounced as in press. A Latin version has 
also been published in Italy, and reprinted in 
Germany, under the title, “‘ Dantis Allighierii, 
Divina Comedia Hexametris Latinis red- 
dita ab Abbate dalla Piazza Vicentino. Pre- 
fatus est et Vitam Piazze adjecit Carolus 
Witte.” 

Among the works in general literature 
advertised as lately published or in press in 
London, we find the following : 

The History of England, from the Acees- 
sion of James the Second. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo.— 
The Life and Correspondence of the late 
Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. C. C. Southey, M. A.—The IIlustra- 
ted Companion to the Latin Dictionary: a 
Dictionary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects. With 2000 woodcuts from 
the antique. By Anthony Rich, Jun., B. A. 
Post 8vo.—Letters of William III. and 
Louis XIV., and of their Ministers. Ex- 
tracted from the Archives of France and 
England, and from Family Papers. Edited 
by P. Grimblot. 2 vols. 8vo.—Sacred and 
Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols., 
square crown 8vo., with numerous wood- 
cuts, and a few etchings by the author.—The 
Saxons in England : a History of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth until the time of the 
Norman Conquest. By John M. Kemble, 
M. A. 2 vols. 8vo.—Loyola and Jesuitism. 
By Isaac Taylor. Post 8vo. 
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Materials for a History of Oil Painting. By 
C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Vol. II. on the Italian Practice of Oil Paint- 
ing. 8vo.—Memoirs of the Life of William 
Collins, Esq., R. A.; including Selections 
from his Journals and Correspondence, &c. 
By his Son, W. Wilkie Collins, Esq. 2 
vols. post 8vo.—Southey’s Commonplace- 
book ; consisting of Choice Passages from 
Works in every department of Literature ; 
Analytical Readings, being Critical Analy- 
res, with interesting Extracts ; Special Col- 
‘actions in various branches of Historical 
and Literary Research ; and Original Me- 
moranda, Literary and Miscellaneous, accu- 
mulated by Mr. Southey, in the whole 
course of his personal and literary career.— 
On the Rise, Progress, and Present Struc- 
ture of the English Language. By the Rev. 
M. Harrison, M. A., late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford—The Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, with Dissertations on the 
Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and 
the Ships and Navigation of the Ancients. 
By J. Smith, Esq. Egypt’s Place in Univer- 
rsal History : an Historical Investigation, in 
five books. By C. C. J. Bunsen; trans- 
lated by C. H. Cottrell. Vol. I., containing 
the First Book, or Sources and Primeval 
Facts of Egyptian History ; with an Egyp- 
tian Grammar and Dictionary, and a complete 
List of Hieroglyphical Signs ; an Appendix 
of Authorities, embracing the complete Text 
of Manetho and Eratosthenes, gyptiaca 
from Pliny, Strabo, &c.; and plates repre- 
senting the Egyptian Divinities.—Narra- 
tive of an Expedition into the Centre of 
Australia, by order of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, during the years 1844-5-6; with 
notices of the Colony of South Austra- 
lia: by Captain Charles Sturt, late 39th 
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Regiment ; 2 vols. 8vo.—An Historical, Po- 
litical, and Statistical Account of Ceylon ; 
forming the 2d volume of ‘“‘ England’s Colo- 
nial Empire :” by C. Pridham, Esq., author 
of “ The Mauritius and its Dependencies.” 
—Nineveh and its Remains; a Narra- 
tive of Researches and Discoveries in that 
Country: by Austen H. Layard, Esq., with 
many plates and maps; 2 vols. 8vo.—The 
Monuments of Nineveh, illustrated by 100 
engravings, from drawings made by A. H. 
Layard, Esq. ; folio.—Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro, with a Journey to Mostar in Herze- 
govina, &c.: by Sir Gardner Wilkinson ; 
with maps and plates; 2 vols. 8vo.—The 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria: the Nar- 
rative of several Tours, made for the purpose 
of investigating the Antiquities of Etruria: 
by George Dennis, Esq.; with maps and 
plates; 2 vols, 8vo.—Continuation of the 
History of Greece: by George Grote, Esq. ; 
containing, 1. Persian War and Invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes ; 2. Period between the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars; 3. Pe- 
loponnesian War down to the Expedition of 
the Athenians against Syracuse ; vols. 5 and 
6, 8vo.—The Doctrine of the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in its Relation to 
Mankind and to the Church: by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce ; 8vo.—Historical Essays: by 
Lord Mahon; selected from his Contribu- 
tions to the Quarterly Review; post 8vo.— 
The Ancient Practice of Painting in Oil and 
on Glass ; 2 vols. 8vo.— Outlines of English 
Literature : by Thomas Shaw, Esq., B. A. ; 
post 8vo.—Horace, illustrated with 300 vi- 
gnettes from antique gems, &c., and a Life : 
by Rev. H. H. Milman.—Ranke’s History of 
Prussia, complete ; translated by Sir A. and 
Lady Gordon ; 3 vols. 


AMERICAN. 


It is strange that no American publisher 
has yet reprinted that most attractive and 
successful work, “The Life and Adven- 
tures of Oliver Goldsmith, by John Fors- 
ter.” We expect to furnish an extended 
review of it in our next number. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have lately 
published “ M’Clintock g- Crook’s First Book 
in Greek, containing a full view of the forms 
of words, with vocabularies and copious 
exercises.” The ‘‘ Second Book in Greek,” 
by the same authors, embracing “ Syntax, 
Reading Lessons in Prose, Prosody, and 
Reading Lessons in Verse,” is in the press. 
The “First Book in Latin” has already 
reached a fifth editi6n. 


Among the forthcoming new works from 
the same house may be mentioned, first, 
Mr. Macaulay’s long-expected “ History of 
England, from the actession of James II. ;” a 
work upon which this distinguished states- 
man has devoted much laborious research. 
The work, we learn, is to be devoted to the 
history of the people as well as of the poten- 
tates of the British Empire,—a feature that 
cannot fail to render it peculiarly interesting 
to the American reader. In order to make 
the historic narrative complete in itself, a 
preliminary sketch of English history, from 
the earliest times, will be given. We have 
not ascertained the exact limits to which the 
History will extend—probably it will be com- 
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prised in about six octavo volumes ; the first 
of which is now ready for publication —A 
new work on California and Oregon, by J. 
Quinn Thornton, Esgq., is also about speed- 
ily to appear. An accredited record, from 
personal observation, concerning this new 
section of our country, cannot but prove 
very opportune and acceptable. This work 
comprises, it is said, a very interesting per- 
sonal narrative of a journey across the Con- 
tinent to Oregon, and thence by sea to the 
United States, via California, during the 
years 1846-7-8; together with much va- 
luable geological, statistical, and practical 
information, designed for the use of emi- 
grants, &c.—The fifth volume of Chalmers’ 
posthumous works, completing the ‘‘ Sab- 
bath Readings,” will soon be issued; also 
Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History—the revi- 
sed and much improved translation by Pro- 
fessor Davidson; a work that may be re- 
garded as a complete treasury of facts and 
authorities on the subject. 

Mr. Chapman’s beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of ‘“Franklin’s Life,” is also imme- 
diately to appear from the press of the 
Harpers. It is to be issued in eight parts, 
25 cts. each.—They will also publish Dr. 
Beattie’s Life of Campbell, the poet, with 
an introductory letter by Washington Irv- 
ing, Esq.—A New Classical and Ancient 
Geography ; by Prof. Charles Anthon.—A 
New Latin-English Lexicon ; by Professor 
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Andrews.—Riddle and Arnold’s. English- 
Latin Lexicon; edited by Prof. Anthon.—A 
New English-Greek Lexicon; a new and 
copious work, drawn from the best sources ; 
by Prof. H. Drisler, of Columbia College.— 
Prof. A. W. Smith’s Elementary Treatise 
on Mechanics.—Prof. Anthon’s . Horace, 
with Notes ; a revised edition. 


In addition to the works mentioned above, 
as preparing for publication by Messrs. 
Lane and Scott, we have also to announce 
that they will shortly issue “A History.of. 
the Vaudois Church from its Origin, and of, 
the Vaudois of Piedmont to the present day ;” 
translated from the French of Antoine Mo- 
nastier, formerly Pastor in the Canton de 
Vaud, and a native of the Vaudois Valleys 
of Piedmont. The history of this Christian 
race, so marvellously preserved for ages 
among their native hills and valleys by the 
providence of God,—their trials, sufferings, 
and deliverances, forms a record full of 
thrilling interest, in a handsome 12mo. 
volume. 

They will also issue, “ The Fitness of 
Holy Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritual 
Life of Men,” by Richard Chevenix Trench, 
M. A., Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London ; with an Introduction, etc., by 
J. M’Clintock, D. D., a work noticed in the 
present number of this Journal. 





